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"Þ HE frequent application "of young 
' ſtudents for holy orders in our Church, 
where the labourers are not few, encourages 
me to publiſh ſome inſtructive leſſons to held 
the unlearned candidates on this occaſion. 
| Theſe I have put together in the way of an 
examination by the Arch-deacon ; and fince 


your Grace did not refuſe to look over the 
rough draft of a part, I have preſumed to 


preſent you with the whole in the form it 
now ſtands, 


. 
a 
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My Lord, to aim at publick good, what- 


ever the ſucceſs be, is no fault; upright 


-+ 


real doth in part atone for a weak at- 
tempt; but as there are ſome points here 
inſiſted on, which are not generally taken 
notice of, ſo J am not without hopes that this 
performance will be of ſervice, for the infor- 
mation of moſt young candidates for whom 


it is deſigned; and I truſt your Grace will 
excuſe the imperfections therein, for the ſake 


of 'the intention, and take the will for the 
deed. | 
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our Grace s moſt obedient, 
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Humble Servant, 
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Tr AT it hath been the practice 18 aur e 
and thoſe of the better fort of commonalty among /i 
us, to breed their ſons ſo generally to letters, as 
for about two centuries la? paſi they have done, is 
chiefly owing to the reformation of the Church of 
England. King Edward VI. by his injunctions, 

publiſhed A. D. 1547, amongſt other things, gives it 


in charge to the clergy, to admoniſh all fathers and 


mothers, maſters and governors, to be/law their chil- 
dren and ſervants to learning, ſa as to be able ta read 
the Bible in Engliſh, which was to be ſet up in ſome 
convenient place in the Church for that purpaſe ; 


this for the benefit of the lower kind of people. But. 


that did not ſatisfy the gentry and better ſort; for 
ever ſince the reign of King Henry VIII. when that, 
refor mation firſt began, the neceſſity of looking into 
the writings. of the Fathers, and the antient records 
of the Church, in the learned languages, was ſo appa- 
rent, that the people ſaw plainly, they muſt be for ever 
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expoſed to the weight and dread of arbitrary power, 


not propagated in the kingdom. Princes, as well as 
Popes, who graſp at power, find their account in the 
illiterate, We do not read in any antient hiſtory of 
the Aſſyrian monarchy, for thirteen hundred years 


together, from Nimrod to Sardauapalus, which was 


an empire founded in tyranny, of ane learned man 


| amongſt them of any note; and although the world at 


that time were but young, and learning in its infancy, 
get we might enpet᷑ at Jeaft, the name of ſome learned 
men, if ſuch there were of charalter or efteex, as well 
as of their Kings. But what amounts to aproof of the | 
truth of this obſervation is, that learning grew ub 


and flaurifbed with the free ſlates of Greece and 


Reme; but as ſoon as they loft their liberty, and were 
converted into abſolute monarchies, learning was on 
he decay, ſunk and Toft ground. Tyrants laue 40 
keep in a flate of barharity, withaut learning, with- 
out liberty, that their ſubjects may know nothing but 
the terrors of obedience, and bave no tafle of the com- 
forts of good government. 

Our Engliſh conſtitution ſeems to have Rnd 
learned men very early, becauſe it ſettled in a'mixed 
monarchy; the legiſlature being partly in the King, 
and partly in the people, but always with a jealouſy 


of arbitrary power in either, and therefore in all 


n. times learning has ftill Nouri ſhed among/t 
Us 5 
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we be Aud N the Alben 


people, as the diſcoverꝝ of the errors of the Church of 


Rome, which, mas firſt brought to light by-the harned 


reformars, and which mada aur parliaments weigh and 
conſider the authority aud: ſufficiency of their own, aud 


the- illegality, and incumpeteney of all: fareign' pou 


although aſſumed, enly unden the. pretance of church. 
affairs; and ſa both King, clergy,. and latety unani- 
niouſly, declared againſt, and. ſhack af the: pretended, 
| ſupremacy. of. the Pope of Rome; and emen fince; both. 
coeur Church ang, /iate. have. reaped, the benefit of it. 
our laws. have accommedated all differences hetiuaen 
them, as alſo, between. the King and. ſubiect, the pra- 
 rofative of the, one, and liberty and property of the. 


other, being equally ſecured ;, and we are in fuch 4 


happy flate of government, that aur neighbaurs ſee'and 


know, that we hold an imperial crown, independent: of: 
all foreign power, and are at the ſame time 4 Rn. 


people, loyal, learned and religious, 


But altbongb our ani verſſriet are. fall, and all. | 


learned. profeſſions: are in good eſteem amongſt us, yet. 
certainly at preſent the Auch of divinity ſeems, in this. 
learned and polite. age, to be under ſome cloud; the 
patrimony the Church is become an cyanſorc, and If, 

4 ſpirit of covetouſneſs upon that account ſpreads . 
among the people, it muſi ſeon bring the clergy. imo 
contempt. The true way of fecuring them in their 
1 and properties, as N as in the . 27 
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countenance of good men, is 19 admit none into office, 
' who are not fully. qualified by the canons of the © 


Church; and although that will not keep out all, 


againſi whom there may be exceptions, yet it will keep 


out ſame of the moſt unworthy: and if the exami- 
nation of candidates for holy orders were more pub- 
lick as well as flirid?, many more, would be aſhamed to 


and ſuch an examination, wir Nr being in {me good 


manner prepared; and that preparation for ſo holy 
an office would not fail to alarm the conſcience of moſt . 
men, ſo as not to dare to offer themſelves for a place, 
in which. they muſt appear to great diſadvantage, as 
well gs be injurious to the Church, if they be not 1vell 
guali fed, and for which-in the great day of account 
they muſt aſſuredly anfwer. . | 
The age wt live in is certainly as learned and Fall 
of philoſophy, as any ſince the eftabliſhment of Chriſ- 


tiunity in the world; learning now a- days is by no. 


means confined to the profeſſim of the clergy, as it 


was for the moſt part in the dark ages of popery 
men of all profe ſfions want not to have ſome maſters 
of ſcience among them, deep read in moſt forts of 
learning, and divinity is in fart become the ſtudy, as 
it ought to be the concern, of men of all profeſſions, 


and degrees. If any of the clergy are defective in 


any point, it is ſoon now diſcovered and decried by 
the laiety ; and the vicious and profane thence take a 


| * to rail at, and ſeandalise the Church, For 


| what 
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| what in "dat ages ; paſſed upon the world for a 
large ſhare of learning, will hardly now be thought a 
competency. If thoſe who are the legal patrons of 
benefices, would have before their eyes the laſt day of 
judgment, and the tribunal ſeat of God, and would 
but conſider this. rightly and conſcientiouſly, they 
would ſcarcely ever preſent an unlearned clerk, but 
chuſe ſuch as had their education in the univerſities, 
and not promiſcuouſly diſpoſe of their titles upon the 
recommendation of their domeſticts, and unlearned 
dependants, who are ill able to judge of fit and pro- 
fer perſons for ſuch a profeſſion. For ſurely, as the 
courſe of the world is at preſent, many are found 10 
croud into the Church and her miniſtry, ſearcely for 
other ends, than for ſake of maintenance. 
Whether the fault lies here or elſewhere, that the 
wnlearned find ways of being preferred in the Church 
above their betters, which is not ſeldom matter of 
complaint, good were it that whatevir the end be in 
. feeking, there ſhould be all lawful means uſed, and all 
the care imaginable taken for the due execution of the 
office ;, that perſons only who art well qualified be 
received and admitted, and that they who are judges 
of theſe qualifications, ſhould exert themſelves, and 
diligently enguire into the ſufficiency of ſuch perſons ; 
and fince the law requires a formal examination, that 
it be made with good regard to ecclefraſtical. aut bo- 
rity both i in heart and deed, fo that as well he that 


„„ ordains 


iS 
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ardains as be that preſents may « do his duty with £ 


ale conſcience, for the glory of God and the good of 
bis Church. This will in ſome uur keep the 


| ert out of the office. 
But fence Cod diſpenſes bis gifts and graces not 
alike to all his mini iſters, and thoſe wha are well diſe 


| poſed, though not deeply learned, may be able to de 


good ſervice in his Church, if they be faithful and 


diligent ; that all ſuch of moderate parts and abilities 
may not be diſcouraged from ſeeking an office, unto 
which they are perſuaded they want not a juft call, 

and may with a fafe conſeience therefore devote their 
whale lives to it, for i the edification of God's people; 
we have thought it of uſe to propoſe this method of 
examination, for the help and inflruttion of ſuch as 
are leſs learned, pats to our national conſtitution 
in all the neceſſary points, and have made the candi- 
date to anſwer to nothing more, than what is abſa- 
| Iutely required for his preparation to the ſacred mi- 
niſtry in our Church. For it may well be ſuppoſed, 


' that the hiflory of Popes uſurpations, and of the. 
reformation of the Church, as far as the ſame relates 


to our government, is a neceſſary part of knowledge 


preparative to the true under flanding of the articles 
0 be ſubſcribed to, and the oath to be taken by every 
ane of our clergy at his ordinatian. Alt the exhor- 
tations and admonitions, and the queſtions thereupon 


5 depending, are moſtly framed « out of i] the offices of ordi- 


nations 5 


* * N. 
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nation, or-the liturgy, articles, canons ond bifery of 
our Ghurch 1 the knowledge whereof cannot well be. 
di iſpenſed with in any of our clergy: 3. neither i 7s there. | 

| much learning required,” or more than ar dinary abi- 
lities, but only application and attention in reading 


them carefully and conſider rately, 40 be maſter, of 


. whatever is contained under n and wet fr on. 


our Church Profe Herb, but alſo 3 ta, ad in i the mis Wi 
n {ſerial part according to eccleſiaſtical authority. 


This method is obvious enough, perhaps. too 15 


ſome will ſa Ja Ty, 10 require 4 formal publication in this 


manner, of what every one knows is proper to be laid 


before the candidate. But, with. ſubmiſſion, may it 
not be ſaid and affrmed, that every candidate doth. 


not know it? or that it is neceſſary to inform himſelf 


of theſe matters till after ordination ? nay, even that 
there is any oath to be taken, or ſubſcription made 


other than what is common in the ordinary courts & 


All our candidates muſt be ſuppoſed to be acquainted 


thoroughly with the errors of the church of Rome; yet 


it is to bg feared i that fome know but little of the h ory 
of the refor mation, or of. the controverſy thereupon | 


depending, or have examined into the ſenſe and mean- 


ing of every article of that book concerning it, unto, 
which they are obliged to ſubſcribe. Some i imagine. 


there i is nothing in giving their aſſent and conſent to. 
the book of Common Prayer, & 6. which they think 


oa , 
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perhaps they are well acquainted with, and yet have 
never read the whole of thaſe offices therein contained, 
with the ſeveral rubricks, preface and atts of parlia- 
ment before it, or conſidered and made it their b. 2 
neſs to underſtand the kalendar. 

This is a ſort of knowledge peculiar to the er 
on our eſtabliſhment, ſomething more than is generally 
required of all under the ordinary and common notion 
of -a miniſter of Chriſt, and hath regard to the par- 
ticular conſtitution of government in our proteſtant 
Church, and the laws made for the eſtabliſhment 
thereof. So that, beſide the general duties of the 
ſacred function, every candidate muſt enquire par- 
ticularly into all the national obligations, which his 
Church lays him under, before he can offer himſelf to 
officiate as a public miniſter. 

It is a great matter alſo towards the due execution 
of the ſacred office, to make a man know the true end 
, bis calling. T hat the accidental benefits which + 
may accrue to bim by it, are things of low and mean 
confideration, and ought to be the leaſt part of bis 
care. How many parents think they have little more 
te do for a proviſion for their ſon, than to get him 
int? holy orders? The ſon knows this is their full 
defign, and whether fit or no he muſt humour them in 
it. Tf this then be too often the caſe, to caſt an eye 

upon what muſt be expected from him at examination, 
will be of ſervice furely z0 5 him deliberate and 
weigh 
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weigh well the charge he is about to undertake, and 
not haſtily ſettle a reſolution before he has leiſure t 
' know what is to be his duty. Therefore we have 
made the Arch-deacon to apply his exhortations and 
admonitions in ſuch a manner, as to work upon and 
influence the will as well as the underſlanding ; for 
without a man ſeeks the office upon a pure principle 
of conſcience, all his other ends and views will but 
the more inſnare him in his miniſtry. 

There are many treatiſes publiſhed for the help of 
candidates, rules laid down for regulating their 
ftudies upon this occaſion, and books without number 
recommended, but the methods propoſed are generally 
tedious, laborious and ſcholaſtict, ſuit but ill with the 
unfleady application of youth to ſo grave a fludy, and 
are far from any encouragements to profeſs divinity. 
A ſuccinct method of ordering our ſtudies by a cloſe 
enquiry into the Holy Scriptures, and on the foot of 
revealed religion, will anſwer as well as cumbering 
the minds of young fludents with controverſies in the 
Church, or other deep and learned enquiries, Our 

Clergy at their ordination are only required to inſtruct | 
the people out of the Holy Scriptures, and to read them 
diligently, and this the Church thinks ſufficient, to 
enable us to baniſh and drive away erroneous and 
ſtrange doctrines, and our purpoſe is to require na 
more of our candidates. But that they may know as 
1 * controverſy as our articles require, they are 


examined | 
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examined to every one of them, following brieſ the 
explanation, of the beſt commentators we have amongfl 
us, and particularly Biſhop Burnett. 3 
The. mecefity of the candidates ſubſcription 8 
the examination ta be fa far particular, but why the 
world ſhould be cumbered with mare expaſitions of the. 
erticlei, when we have that matter ſo fully handled, 
may be a guſtion. By way of anſaer, it is pre- 


ſumed that a long treatiſe is apt to flartle yaung. 


Audanis, when a brief expaſition for the preſent, may 
ſerve their turn, eſpecially. when if any thing through. 
conciſeneſs be darkly expreſſed, they. know where. ta 
look to be Fully ſatisfied therein. But is it not to be. 
feared, that theſe very articles, which perhaps are not. 
fe Plain as we could wiſh, and to which ſubſcription. | 
15 regu red, are but barely read over by many candi- 
dates, without conſidering them at all by the help of 
any expofitar,? For this reaſon 40% it was, that this. 


brief expoſition was, put into the examination, by way. 


of a call non the candidate ro look carsfully into theſe. 
matters, befare he puts his hand in teſtimony of his 


- approbation: te: ſuch contraverted points, which. be 
perhaps bas never ſeriouſly thought upon. 


_ This examination concludes with. requiring each 5 


. candidate, i in the nature of a commen place, to write. 


bi thoughts upon a text of ſcripture propoſed to him | 


8 KY 5 the. Arch-deacon, and to read the ſame. audibly.. 
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' ſome common ni late: of young preachers, bath in the 
delivery, and in the matter and form of their Jermans, _ 
and therefare they are to be taken by ng means s 
copies, for example ſake, but as smperfedtdranghts of 
mere novices. Neither is this methad of exammation 
deſigned in a dagmatical way, to diredt the learned, or 
to decry any other, but purely far fake of young can · 
didates, wha are tos ready to engage in 4 profeſſion, 
b ere thay know what belongs #0 it, ar are e. 
ras. © 
f ' Whatever 5 15 Jaw leis dun doe « 
our candidate is not to think ſufficient to furusfh him 
_ with all the neceſſary rudiments, withaut ino bing far- 
ther and elſewhere ; for this is but a bare index, ond 
not the book, as before hinted, to point out to him the 
material things ; to delineate, nat to diſcuſs them. It 
may perhaps go farther than is deſigned with ſomes 
who think a ſuperficial enquiry into theſe matters, by 
a bort ahridgement of lectures in divinity and byſtorys 
accommodated ta a minifter of our Church, will qua 
lify them to fland an examination, and ſa ta get into 
orders ; but lefl the public revenues and . eniployments 
belonging to the office ſhiuld be all that js at hear}, 
we have, in the beginning and cloſe of this examin 
nation, made the Archdeacon, by carneſt exhortation 
and ſevere admonitian, 14 lay it home to the conſcience 
of . every candidate, not to dare to ſeth or undertake 
the office without haly and. ſpiritual views, 4 cau- 
tion, 
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tion, 1 fear, no leſs than neceſſary at this time, when 


clandeſtine means are daily uſed, to procure fallacious 


titles to impoſe upon the Biſhops, in order to een 


to a legal qualification, 

This being the ſource of much evil 10 FY Church 
(the general complaint againſt the clergy being for 
incompetency of ſome particular members, and when a 
failure happens in the execution of the office, the 
odium generally reflefts on the Biſhop who ordained 
ſuch an unqualified: perſen) therefore this alone is. 
cauſe ſufficient to vindicate the Fathers of our Church 
for being ſcrupulous, not only in enquiring into the 
legal qualification and capacity of the candidates as to 


learning, but alſo as to their principles and circum- 


flances in the world, to ſee whether there be a reaſon- 
able and ſufficient proſpect of ſervice to the Church by 
their miniſtry. St. Paul aſſures us that * the mani- 
feſtation of the ſpirit is given to every man to profit 
withal, that is, to profit the Church. And it is no leſs 
than manifeſt, that there is ſomething in outward 
circumflances, to make ſpiritual gifts profitable to the 
Church in this age, which is far from apoſtolick. 

If the infancy of the Church muſt always direct the 
manner of calling and chuſing our ſpiritual paſtors, 
and we are only to be guided by rules of primitive 
practice in providing for the Church, why do we not 


* 1 Cor. xii. 7. 1 


3 Not 
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now inſiſi upon a community of goods amongſt Chrif= 
tians, and put the rich and poor upon one and the 
ſame footing ? If men of birth and fortune are not 10 
be called, becauſe not many of ſuch were choſen by 
Chriſt or his Apoſtles, is it becauſe contrary to any 
precept or command in the goſpel ? Do the governors of 
the Church in this age pretend 10 diſcerning of ſpi- 
rits, one of the gifts of the Holy Ghoft, common in the 
days of the Apoſtles? If not, then notwithſtanding the 


general practice, when thoſe gifts were never want- 


ing, the Church at this time not being bleſſed with 
ſuch inſpired governors, may lawfully, and ought to 
uſe prudential means in providing fit perſons for the 


miniſtry to profit withal ; and therefore if men of 
birth and fortune ſeek it, and are duly qualified to 
ſerve in the Church, they certainly deſerve encourage= 


ment, in as much as they cannit be ſuſpected of bau- 
ing nothing at heart more than temporal views, and 


therefore are like to make good clergymen, at leaſt to 
be in ſome meaſure reſpected above others, and conſe- 
quently able to do more good in their miniſtry, than 
thoſe of inferior rank and degree. The ſlate of Eng- 
land certainly thought ſo, when by acts of parliament 


ſome privileges extraordinary were granted to thoſe 


of noble families among the clergy ; and it is remark= 
able ſince the reformation, that few who have been 
well born have done diſbonour to the Church by their 
W ſuch generally being free from poor and 

155 | mercenary 
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and brad in a mean and ſeruile way, have ne. ſenſe 


mant under ſubordination of power, depending only 
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 Hereenary ends, or ſervile temptations,” bred from 


their infancy with natiens of honour and good man- 
ners, with a love to their country and conſtitution. 
Theſe are publick principles, with which the vulgar 
are not ſo well acquainted as theſe of birth and for- 
tune, and the guardians of the Church as well as 
flate depend much npon them; far thoſe who are thus 
principled ſe/dom want good notions of government as 
tuell at morality, and without that the fludy of 


| Givanity is nut opt in qualify men for high flation in 


the Church. This diſtinguiſhing regard for birth 
and «fate, in perſons other wiſe well qualified, would 


tend much to wnite the Church and fais mare cloſely, 


which union in our conflitution contributes above all | 
things to the proſperity of both. For however ſome 
do magnify the authority of the Church, yet an inde- 


 Pendenecy of the clergy. and church affairs on the 
Nate, as ta matters of juriſdiation and outward ge- 


wernment, is a mere human conceit. and narrow 


| pes ſuited only to the private notions of poor 


and peevifh ecclefiaftichs, who being themſelvas born 


of liberty and property, or of the ſweets of govern= 


an the legiſlature. Whenever ſuch come into any 
authority, they were want to be more aſſuming than 
becomes them, and the jealouſy of our ate is not apt 
to bear vid exorbitant power in ſuch hands, and it 

ak | 
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their means. And ns wonder, fince popery and arbi- 


trary pour are always looked upon wb Dp pt 
ies to the Engliſh conflitution. | 


That all patrons tuo have this matter at heart; 


would be of univerſal advantage to the publich, and 


encouragement to gentlemen bred in our univerſities, who 
cannot well be ſupported there” if the circumſtances of 
their parents be not ſomething conſiderable; and fimce 


the flate of learning is now much changed for the better, 


from what it was at and ſoon after the reformation, 


and our colleges afford us plenty enough of men duly 


qualified; the Church hath little more to ds now tham 10 
pick and chuſe her officers from thence, and may, if her 
governors and patrons ſo pleaſe, bi well ear by other 
than the Inveſt ſort of people. 


I do not know how it has prevailed of late, * | 


fancy the clergy ought to be. poor and defpicabls, as if 


empty bellies would not 'be able to reliſh the tempiral 


good things of life, as well as full ones; or as if the 


humility of the mind were to he meaſured by the narrows. 


neſs of the man's circumſtances, But is it to be imagined 


in ſuch a confirtution as ours, where the people com of 
three flates or degrees, nobility, gentry and commanaliy, 


nt of two only, nobles and commonaliy, as in France, 


that the Church ſhould be better ſerved by the letuſ ef 
all, but @ degree removed from villenage, than by free + 


men, or men of honour ? If indeed we could reduce the 
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luxury of the preſent to the lata femplicity of Chri zien 
in the apoſtolic age, and the Church now as well as 
then, acted in all things by the immediate influence of 
the Holy Ghoſl, direfting the lot and choice of perſons 
to be admitted into the mini/iry, we might well acquieſce 
. in the diſpoſition f the Church, and ſay in the words of 
1 | | St. Paul, ye ſee your calling, brethren, not many 
= mighty, not many noble are called. But the caſe 
3 being naw much altered in this age of clamours againſt 
1 the patrimony of the Church, we ought to uſe human 
4 means to elabliſh and keep the Church above contempt. 
Whether out of a covetous ſpirit, or from the inequality 
of promotions, which the gentry of Ireland think they 
bave but a ſmall ſhare in, or from what other cauſe it 
be; evident it is, that they are of late much out of bu- 
mour, and inſtead of honouring the Church with bene- 
Factions, are rather diſpoſed to aſſociate and to keep up @ 
ſpirit of contention to diſtreſs the clergy. Avarice no 
doubt is one great cauſe bereof, but certainly there muſt 
5 be ſemething more at heart to raiſe fo general a dijaf- 
Fiction in our gentry, who ſeldom want a liberal edu- 
cation, and are no enemies to learned men; and there- 
fore ſince the ſtate hath endowed the Church with honours 
and revenues, it is but prudent to place them in ſuch 
hands, as may beſt contribute to the dignity as well as 
; preſervation thereof, by their alliance with the nobility 
and gentry of opulent fortunes, which will be an encou- 
ragement for ſuch to qualify themſelves for boly orders, 
The . 
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Te gentry, with ſome of high oat at the bond, gene-· i 


rally do the buſineſs of the ſiate, which ſeldom calls ary 
mean perſons into honourable employments ; and why the 


ſame methods muſt alſo be beſt in a national Church, 


where there is no want of the like to ſerve cheerfully in 


the miniſtry, and full as well qualified, if the Church be 


worthy of honour or beneficial to the late, * 4 i 
eaſy to be proved in the affirmative. 

T have taken the opportunity here of arguing this 
point, that our candidates for holy orders maght ſet their 
private circumſtances before them in a irue light, in 
order to judge whether they conſcientiouſly believe they 
are able to ſerve the Church well by their miniſtry, 
For although ſome of the greateſt men in all ages, have 
filled their places well in the Church, wha perhaps had 
nothing more to recommend them than their own per- 
ſonal abilities, yet this is a rare thing, and nat to be 
expected by others, who are not conſcious to themſelves 
of having great and ſuperior gifts and talents, which 
few can equal; for otherwiſe many of theſe will miſ- 
carry, for one that does honour to the Church. The 
loweſt office of the ſacred miniſtry demands reverence, 
which is an unſeemly thing in the opinion of ſome, 
and bard to reconcile to the perſon, when his addreſs 
and comportment anſwer ill to his outward circum- 
ftances ; and yet it is certain, that a good man can do 
but little good in his miniſtry withqut it. But as it 
15 neither neceſſary nor ting, that all the learned of 

the 
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the inferior rank ſhould croud into the miniftry of the 
( Church, ſ653it nevertheleſs commendable in the Biſhops 


and governors thereof to take notice of any ſuperiority 
extrarrdimary in ſuch, whenever it happens, and to 


| . think them not unworthy of their counttnance and 


Preferments and therefore candidates of all degrees 


themſelves, provided they can anſwer it to their own 
conſcience, that with the abilities they have, they are 
perſuaded that the Church may be will ſerved by their 


2]  miniftty. So the candidate examines well his wn 
heart, the Arch-deacon reports faithfully his ſufficiency 


in principles of religion and learning, and the Biſhop 
3s ſatisfied of bis allegianez and legal title; theſe 


A % human means for an able miniftry being uſed accord». 


ing to the dirrction of our Church, we muſt leave the 
ur ond _ more” to "= bleffing 7 Cod. 
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Archdeacon's Examination 
FOR 


HOLY ORDERS. 


The Firſt Ember Day. 


 ARCHDEACON. 


GENTLEMEN, Y 
| EN, 


I UNDERSTAND you are all candi- 
dates for Holy Orders ; and it is part of my 
office to enquire, and inform the Biſhop of the 
ſufficiency of ſuch who offer themſelves in this 
manner; that partly upon my teſtimony of 
your being perſons apt and meet for learning 
and godly converſation ta exerciſe your mini/try 
duly, to the hanour of God and the edification of 
his Church ; and partly upon his own exa- 
mination, and enquiry by public addreſs to the 
oe” at the time of your ordination, to know 


. | whether 
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whether there be any impediment or notalle _ 
crime in any of you, and alſo by giving farther ' 
ſatisfaction of your allegiance to the King and 
the Government both in Church and State, 
which by the order of our Church you are 
obliged to do, before he may admit you, either 
to the office of Deacon, or to the order of 
Prieſt; (for theſe offices were evermore had in 
ſuch reverend etimation, that no man might pre- 
ume to execute any of them, except he were fir/t 
"  wriedg examined, and known to have ſuch qualities 
as are requiſite for the ſame :) both the Biſhop 
and his Archdeacon might do their duty as 
che Church requires, and gs that truſt 
repoſed in them. 
Buffer me therefore to ſhew you the. rea- 
| ſonableneſs and expediency of ſuch enquiry to 
be made, and caution given for the public 
. fatisfaction of the Church and State. . 
Know then, that there are certain qualifi- 
cations, both natural and acquired, which are 
in a manner neceſſary, at leaſt are extremely 
uſeful, in every Miniſter of the Goſpel; who 
is ſuppos'd always to be a perſon, according 
to his commiſſion under Chriſt, fit and pro- 
perly called to ſhew light to the world by his 
miniſtry, f | 
The natural qualifications are chi ofly a 
found 


HOLY ORDERS. | | ” bi 
(nd mind and. good undertanding for | vl 


this calling upon him. As to outward. per- 
ſonal advantages, ſuch as gracefulneſs and 

other natural perfections of the body, although 
they ſerve to captivate the eye, they have no = 
ſpiritual influence upon the hearts of belie-: 9 
vers. So there be but a capacity fit for in- | 
ſtructing, without any notable defect viſible 

in the perſon, to ſhock. nature by ſome mon- 

ſtrous deformity, a good underſtanding reli- 
giouſly and well apply'd will receive and give 

light, and will not fail to ſhine before God and 

man, But if one that is weak will pretend _ 

to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of , cor. 4. . 
Cod, when this treaſure is not ſo much as put 1 
in an earthen veſſel, as St. Paul's expreſſion i is . * WM 

or when a man's natural capacity is ſo poor, 

as the light ſeemeth to be put under a buſhel; | 
as our Saviour ſpeaks, there can no good 

| ſucceſs be reaſonably expected from ſuch mi- - 

niſtry. We can hardly think ſuch as theſe. 

have any call to the office; and. we may very 

well ſuppoſe that it is only from the importu- 

nity of parents, or from ſome private ends 

and worldly conſiderations, that perſons ſ6 

meanly qualified are prevailed upon to offer 

themſelves for fo high and ſacred a function, 

A 2 5 


Mat. 5. 13. 


and 
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EXAMINATION FOR 


and the governors of the Church ſhould con- 


ſider well before they lay their hands upon 
them. WY 


This is certainly one ready way to bring 


the Clergy into manifeſt contempt, for any 
weakneſs or inſufficiency is ſoon viſible in a 
public office; eſpecially where the chief and 


peculiar buſineſs is to inſtru, perſuade and 
adviſe, as pexſons who take upon them to teach 
in the ſchool of Chriſtianity. This requires 
not only a good will, but a good natural ca- 
pacity ; for if a man be called for advice in 
a caſe of conſcience, or to ſet one right in his 
notions of ſome erroneous and ſtrange doc- 


trine, if he hath not ſtrength of judgment 


prudently and properly to apply texts of holy 


ſcripture, and to diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood 


by a rational way of explaining ſuch matters, 


what good can he do? for an argument of 


this nature weakly handled will not edify or 
convince gain-ſayers, but rather harden the 
perverſe and obſtinate, and encourage them 
the more in their errors. God may indeed 
work through his grace by the meaneſt in- 
ſtrument, and caſes of conſcience may be ſo 
nicely put, and doubts ſtated with ſo much 
intricacy, by ſome who involve themſelves in 
ſcruples to ſuch a degree, that the only part a 


„ 
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wiſe and diſcreet Miniſter has to do for them, 
is to offer his prayers to God to give ſuch the 
light of divine knowledge and a better under- 
ftanding ; but however it is always expected 
that a miniſter of the goſpel be able to offer 
ſomething more than his prayers for the con- 
verſion of others; and it would be but ſmall 
prudence in the Governors of the Church to | 
chuſe and accept of ſuch, who are not able to 
give proof of their natural abilities for this 
office; when Chriſt Jeſus ſeems to lay it 
down as a [neceſſary condition, to call ſuch 
only to the miniſtry in his church, who are 
well qualified to make manifeſt to the world 
that light which he brought into it. 
- If any one therefore be inſufficient upon 
account of ſome natural failing or incapacity, 
to command the light to ſhine, to preach the 
excèllence of the Goſpel, and to ſearch and 
explain the Holy Scriptures, how ſhall he be 
able to ſpeak the wiſdom of God, to preach in 
the demonſtration of the ſpirit and of power? 
How ſhall he be able by ſound doctrins both to 
exhort, and to convince the gain-ſayers? For 
the diverſity of adminiſtrations ought always 
ta anſwer. the diverſity of gifts. To every 
one is not given the. word of wiſdom and 
knowledge to miniſter in holy things, and: 
Fe — 1 0 
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| thoſe who want it ought to be ſatisfied with 
the gift of faith, and be content to receive 


the miniſtry of the word from others; and 
are not fit to be Apoſtles: or Prophets, or 
Evangeliſts. And we ought to ſeek after and 
covet only that adminiſtration, which is equal 
to the gifts beſtowed on us. Whoever is 
zealous of ſpiritual gifts ſhould ſee indeed to 
excel, but then let it be in ſuch matters where- 
in the Church may «dify by his means. The 
edification of the Church is the fole end of 
the miniſterial function; Chriſt ſent his 
Apoſtles to preach as well as pray; and how 


can they be fit diſpenſers of his word, who 


are not furniſhed with natural abilities enough 
to conceive it themſelves but in part, and not 
able to expreſs even their own conceptions 
thereof in any good manner ? Beſides, to re- 


prove, rebuke and exhort, require a capacity of 
no common extent, and yet theſe are neceſſary 


parts of our function. Chriſt's Miniſters muſt 
not be children in underftanding, but wy as - 
ferpents although innocent as doves. 

To win ſouls is no weak but a n 
employment, and requires wiſdom and pru- 
dence as well as authority. The office, al- 
though never ſo good and holy in itſelf, will 
not command that reverence and eſteem 

1 which 


* 


HOLY ORDERS 
which is neceſſiry, if it be put into poor 
hands. There is no worldly grandeur or au- 
thority required to dignify the perſon; no 
ſword of ſtate or robe of majeſty to ſupport 
him in the execution of his office. If there 


be honours and power beſtowed to the ſu- 
perior and governing members of the Church, 


this is only out of pure policy, the Govern- - 


ment doth it for the temporal as well as ſpi- 
ritual good of the commonwealth ; but every 
private Clergyman muſt maintain his charac- | 
ter by his own perſonal abilities, although he 

acts in a puldick manner; many things are 
left to be ordered by his own private judg- 
ment; he hath not always a ſettled form or 
rule, as moſt other public officers have, to 
walk by; and yet if he be not able to diſ- 
charge himſelf well, in the various calls he 
hath both in publick and in private, he will 
make but a poor figure in his miniſtry ; nei- 
ther much for his own credit or good of the 
Church. To enter therefore upon this cal- 
ling, you ſee a man muſt have ſome good na- 
tural qualifications, or elſe he will- * fail 


in the execution of his office. 


But ſecondly, he that would be a good 
Clergyman, muſt have ſome other qualifica- 
tions alſo which are acquired; ſuch as a com- 
- A 1 petent 
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petent ſhare of lunar W oh ſome 
inſight into the law of his country, and' the 
canons and conſtitutions of the church. For 
I take it to be, if not neceſſary, at leaſt much 
for the good of the Church, and the advance- 
ment of religion in the world, that the Clergy 
ſhould be no ſtrangers to thoſe qualifications, 


which make others to be reverenced and re- 


ſpected in the general efteem of mankind.. 
Now this ordinarily proceeds from, and is 
mainly promoted by, the help of human learn- 
ing ; every ſcholar makes himſelf a gentleman. 


by it, as much as if he were of high birth or 


fortune, and the world is apt to treat him as 
ſuch, and to receive him into the beſt com- 
pany; and we know, whoever is in good 
eſteem with thoſe he converſes with, will be 
apt, if he taketh proper meaſures, to win and 
engage them to receive his inſtructions. - But 


| beſides this outward reſpect, which a man of 
learning ſeldom fails to meet with, he hath 


this ſuperior advantage above others, that he 
knows how to place his words in proper and 
uſeful form, to frame all his arguments con- 
ciſely and intelligibly, to lay matters of in- 
tricacy and difficulty plain and open to the 
underſtanding, and if he be well read in the 


| hiſtory of the Church, to ſet before our eyes 


examples. 


rpc GR — 8 — — 
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examples of antient men and times; how 
ſuch and ſuch practices prevailed, and upon 
what reaſons, and compare them with the 
preſent age for our practice; what was the 
opinion of the antients in matters of doctrine, 


when hereſies aroſe in the Church, and what 
are proper methods now to be taken, to baniſn 


and drive away erroneous aud. ſtrange doc- 


trines. The world is now grown ſo philo- 
ſophical, full of ſcience and diſputation, that 


the doctrines of Chriſtianity fall frequently 
under new diſquiſitions by the learned; not. 
only the more myſterious truths of our reli. 
gion, but. of late even the very ſanctimony 


and holineſs of our profeſſion is called. in queſ- 


tion, and our calling cenſured,. as nothing, 


more or better than prieſtcraft, and the orders 


of the Church condemned as arbitrary and a. 


mere human invention Now to wreſile not 


with fleſh and. blud,, but againſt principalities 
and pouers,. againſt the learned Rulers. of this 
worl?, requires all the art of good and cloſe. 
reaſoning, in order to make known the light. 

of the Goſpel, as well by inſight into the 
original. languages of the Holy Scriptures, as. 
by other. proficiency of human. learniag, that. 
we-may be. able to defend againſt a perverſe 
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generation with the ſpirit of wiſdom, as well 
as on the foundation of revelation. © 


The gift of tongues was one of the firſt 
ſenſible effects of the Holy Ghoſt on the 


Apoſtles, to enable them to preach the goſpel 


to every nation: and ſince thoſe who are 


enemies to the faith make uſe of the Holy 
Scriptures perverſely to confound religion; if 
the Clergy be not able from the original text, 
to ſhew the fallacy of their miſconceptions of 
Holy Scripture, (which they cannot do, unleſs 
they be ſo much maſters of the learned lan- 
Fuages in which thoſe Scriptures were writ- 


ten originally, as to take the true ſenſe there- 


of) and alſo moreover if they be not able to 
manage a diſpute in form and method, it is 
impoſſible but they will be often foiled in the 

way of argument. The Apoſtles and Diſci- 
ples of Chriſt had the Books of Moſes and 
the Prophets for their inſtruction wrote in 
their own mother- tongue; and although at 


that time their language began to be corrupted 
and altered, by a mixture of other words of 


different languages crept in amongſt them, 
yet the Scriptures were well underſtood when 
read in the pure Hebrew by the Jews; they 


could not be ignorant of the true ſenſe of the 
expreſſion. But r us it is now a matter of 


much 


HOLY ORDERS. ; 


much more difficulty, to have an inſight inta 
that and other languages, into which the 
| Scriptures were firſt tranſlated; and yet if 
we be not ſome way acquainted with them, 


but depend upon our own tranſlation wholly, 


1 we may ſuffer and be impoſed upon in this 


age of refined criticiſm. One great cauſe of 
exceptions taken againſt our religion by ſome 


amongſt us is, for want of a thorough inſight 
into the learned languages; for men are 
given to criticiſe on words and ſentences leſs 
correctly done into our language than the ori- 
ginal expreſſion deſerves; and ſometimes we 
may miſtake the full meaning of the text, 
from the darkneſs of ſome word which allows 
of different and various interpretations, fol- 


lowing the original therein not ſo clearly as to 


ſatisfy others; from one or both of theſe 
cauſes diſputes naturally ariſe, which might 
very well be ſettled and ended by a compe- 


tent knowledge in thoſe languages: : ſo that 
ſome inſight herein ſeems abſolutely neceſſary 


to every preacher of the Goſpel. But that is 


not all, for there is much uſe to be made of 


expreſſing our thoughts regularly and in an 
orderly manner; there is an art in reaſoning 
well, and therefore the improvements of uni- 
verſity education are ordinarily the beſt, tho” 
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I will not call them the only, means of quali- 
fying a man for the miniſtry in God's Church. 
But fince the Church is always in a tate 


militant upon earth, the world interfering and 


claſhing with religion, and religion with the 
world, therefore in the practical part wherein 
Government is concerned, there cannot be 
too cloſe an union of Church and State, be- 
cauſe open diſcord between theſe two is the 
deſtruction of both; ſo that they who are to 
be guides in the Church, ought alſo not to be 
ſtrangers to the eſtabliſhed laws of their 
country ; for the ſupreme powers in all king- 
doms will certainly take upon them to govern 
both Church and State, to inſpect into laws 
eccleſiaſtical as well as civil, 2nd to prefide 
over both. Of theſe ſome are penal, and 
fome are introductory to our office; and to 
enter into the ſervice of the Church, as a 
Miniſter and public Paſtor, to take care of 


the lives and converſation of others, without 
firſt acquainting ourſeives with what the ec- 


eleſiaſtical and civil laws expect of us, is raſh 
and dangerous in the conſequences. There 


is alſo a neceſſity to inform ourſelves, by what 


means the Church became corrupted through 
popery 3 fo that a general reformation was 
introduced, and whole ſtates and. kingdoms 
1 2 | departed 


10 * oRD EAS. 


departed 8558 the doctrine of the Church of 


Rome, which had long much reverence in the 
Chriſtian world. To this end church hiſtory 
ſhould be much your ſtudy; for therein you 


will eaſily diſcover the errors which were in- 


troduced into the Church, and the neceſſity of 
a reformation. But particularly there are · the 


ſeveral Articles of our Church to be nicely 


weighed and examined, and the whole Liturgy 
and Forms of public Service to be carefully 
read and conſidered before you can give your 
aſſent. and conſent thereto, as the law requires, 
otherwiſe you may he in danger of giving 


ſome offence to conſcience. The Chriſtian 
religion indeed is, and ought to be, the ſame 
in all countries; yet the national eſtabliſu— 


ment thereof in public worſhip and outward 


laws of the State do; and he can never. be à 
good Miniſter of the Engliſh or Iriſh: Church, 


who knows nothing of the: canons and laws 
which eſtabliſh it in theſe kingdoms. I know 
it hath been ſaid by ſome, How can the law 
| eſtabliſh the Church? But if it were not for 


the law, I fear, the Church would not be long 


viſible amongſt us. The outward govern- 


ment of the Church ſurely muſt be eſtabliſhed 


by the laws of the land, and the Miniſters of 
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it muſt be accountable to the Civil Govern- 

ment, otherwiſe it muſt ſoon fall into popery | 
or independency; and either the one or the 
other in our Church, we know, is founded on 
bad principles and falſe doctrine; the religion 
only of worldly-minded men or enthuſiaſtic 
zealots, the offspring of ſedition and parents 
of miſ-rule. For obedience to the laws of the 
land in all Chriſtian countries is the fruit of 
Chriſtian doctrines; and a Clergyman, who 
doth not in part make thoſe laws ſomewhat his 
ſtudy, may be often ſurpriſed by his ignorance 
of ſtatute laws, whenever they interfere with 
church offices; for God and Cæſar may be 
both well ſerved together, feared and honoured 
as they ought to be, and, generally ſpeaking, 
to offend the one is an offence to both, and to 
plead inadvertency in many cafes will be no 


_ lawful excuſe. 


This is a ſort of learning, which al i in 5 | 
lie ſtation muſt acquire in ſome degree, if they 
would do their duty well, and be inoffenſive 
in their conduct, although it be no way needful 
for a Clergyman to look farther into the 
laws, than as they relate to his office. 

All this knowledge and learning, you ſee, 


is no more than what is required to prepare 
| man for the miniſtry in our Church; and 


when 


HOLY ORDERS. : 15 


when this foundation is well laid, he nai. | 
ly and with a good conſcience offer himſelf 
a candidate ſor holy orders, and after he hath 
procured a legal title, the Church will not re- 
fuſe to put him in office. 
What our Church means by a legal title 
you may ſee in the Canons, where the law 
provides that ſuch, who are ſo and fo quali- 
fied, and only ſuch, are to be made Miniſters. 
No perſon ſhall be admitted into facred 
orders, without he hath a preſentation to ſome 
eccleſiaſtical preferment then void to exhibit 
to the Biſhop, or a nomination to ſome cu- 
racy, or is to be ſhortly admitted to ſome be- 
nefice or curacy then void. So that the law 
provides, that there ſhall be no idle Clergy- 
men, without ſome church or congregation, 
| where they may attend the cure of ſouls and 
attend on their miniſtry. | 
But in regard to colleges and public nurſe- 
ries for learning, becauſe it is ſuppoſed that 
Clergymen employ their time well in ſuch 
places, and give no offence by an idle life, 
they being for the moſt part taken up with 
their ſtudies and academical duties ; therefore: 
the Canon allows that a Fellow of the Uni 
verſity, or a Maſter of Arts, of five years 
ag that liveth in * college of his o.õƷum 
| charge, 
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charge, may be put into holy orders. But if 


any Biſhop ſhall admit any perſon into the 
miniſtry that have none of theſe titles, then 
he ſhall keep and maintain him with all things 


neceſſary, till he do prefer him to ſome eccle- 
faſtical living. 
A perſon, therefore, of never ſo much na 


tural of acquired abilities, ought not to offer 
himſelf to be ordained, if he hath no title in 


this legal way to recommend him to the Bi- 
ſhop; and however the practice may be with: 
ſome, to impoſe a feigned title, thereby ſur- 


reptitiouſly to get into orders, yet it is an 


abuſe which muſt leſſen our character, and 
doth diſſervice to the Church; which by her 
own Canons ſhews who are the proper per- 
ſons to be ordained, and leaves it to the Bi- 
ſhops, if they will judge others fit whom the 
Church doth not, to ordain them at their own: 


| peril, and maintain them too until provided 


for in the. Church. 1 5 | 

To multiply public officers farther than is 
neceſſary, can be no good policy, for ſuch 
always muſt be burthenſome ſomewhere if out 
of employment, and there is an outward as 
well as an inward, call to. the miniſtry, which 
outward call. cannot be legal, unleſs it be ac- 
Ps to * authori 90 and order of the 
LES PD Berg © Church. 
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Church. Our Church was aware of this, 
and therefore laid the Biſhops under caution, 
not to exceed in the exerciſe of. their power. 


and authority in this matter, leſt the Church 


ſhould be burthened with idle Clergymen, 
uſeleſs officers, not labourers in Chriſt's Vine- 


yard. And indeed that charge in the Biſhop's. 


exhortation at the ordering of Prieſts is ſome- 
thing prepoſterouſly ſet forth, where they are 
called Meſſengers, Watchmen and Stewards. of 


the Lord, when at the ſame time, if they have 
no particular congregation to miniſter unto, 


nor are employed in the univerſity, men may 


enquire and aſł to what flock are they ſent ? 
whom are they to watch over, or to act for > 
what peculiar family are they to teach, to pre- 
moniſh, to fred, and to provide for ? Or are 


they only to ſeek for Chriſt's ſheep: which are 


diſperſed abroad ?£ Or do theſe only hold 
their office in expectancy? Theſe are queſ- 
tions not eaſily anſwered, and from whence 


may be drawn conſequences not much to the 
credit of the Church. 


That the candidate therefore may anſwer, 
as he is obliged to do before he can be or- 


dained Prieſt, that he thinks he is called by 
the order of this Church; and that the Bi- 
ow with whom the power. of ordination i 18 
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lodged and truſted, may not lay their hands 
on improper perſons, it is highly prudent, that 
all thoſe who ſeek for orders, for the ſake of 
their own conſciences, and the Right Reve- 
rend Fathers of the Church, for the fake of 
good government, ſhould have a due regard 
to thoſe titles which are to qualify by law 
perſons fit to be ordained ; for much latitude 
allowed of in theſe matters will be apt to 
diſtreſs the Church, and be ſure to bring the 
Clergy into contempt. 

Having laid this whole matter linen you 
by way of caution, and that I may alfo with 
a good conſcience, preſent you to the Biſhop 
as legally qualified, let me know what titles, 
- teſtimonials, and certificates you and each of 
you have of your learning, behaviour, mg 
good life, as the canons require ? YN 

Firſt Candidate. I have a preſentation to a 
living now vacant in this dioceſe, and am 
Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity. | 
24 Cand. I have a nomination to a curacy 
in ſaid dioceſe, under a ſalary of 
pounds per annum, with a teſtimonial from 
the college of taking the . of Batchelor 
of Arts. 

34 Cand. I am a Fellow of the College 
with n. 
a : 7 Cand. 
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| 4th Cand. L am to be admitted ſhortly to a 
eure or benefice by the Biſhop of this dioceſe, 


wich will ſoon be void, have letters teſtimo- 
| nial under the hands of four grave Miniſters, - 


together with the ſubſcription and.teſtimony 
of other credible perſons, who have known 
my life and behaviour for the ſpace of three 
years laſt paſt, and I deſire to 122 admitted to 
the office of Deacon. 

A. D. How old are you? 

41b Cand. Twenty-three years of age. 


1. . e eee 


Prieſts? 


Other Cand. We are -four yours 


compleat as the Canon requires. 


A. D. Being now ſatisfied you can 4 


che Biſhop in theſe points, for it is incumbent 
upon him to enquire particularly into the ſuf- 


ficiency of your ſeveral titles; I muſt firſt 
apply to you who ſeek the office of Deacon, 


to be informed what method of ſtudying you 


haue taken to advance in learning, ſo far as to 


be fully qualified for orders. The courſe of 
univerſity education is well known, and ap- 


proved of, as the public, regular and beſt way 
of educating youth, in order to become uſeful 
Miniſters of the Church; and thoſe who gs 


but of it are juſtly to be called in queſtion, 
- 2 ; | ö | and 
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and examined to give proof of their ſufficien- 
ey. Univerſities and public ſchools of good 
literature are neceſſary - foundations, inſtituted 
for the good of the whole community, under 
certain rules allowed of, and ſtatutes fixed by 


the laws of the land ; and all thoſe who do 


not conform to the general rules of education, 


and go out of the public method, muſt expect 
to ſhew what progreſs they have made in the 


way of learning, before they may be admitted 
into any public office in the Church, I muſt 
aſk, therefore, how have. you applied yourſelf 
for inſtruction, ſince your education hath been 
in a private manner and not at a college? 
4th Cand. I was educated at a private 
ſchool, until IJ had an inſight into ſome of the 


learned languages, and of late years have been 
aſſiſted by ſome of the Clergy; and I truſt 


to be able to ſhew, that I have laid ſuch a 


foundation. in learning,. as is required of a 
candidate for the office of Deacon. 


A. D. That is all I aſk or expect. For 


fince the Holy Scriptures were originally writ- 


ten in the learned languages, it is abſolutely 


neceſſary that the Miniſters. of the Church 


ſhould have ſufficient knowledge of the ori- 
ginal text; to defend againſt any falſe tranſ- 


lation, or dark and doubtful explication of the 


Word 
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Word of God, which by the art and practice 


of the adverſaries of our religion, we may - | 


judge they depend much upon. Therefore 
when the Biſhop at your ordination aſks the 
queſtion. of your belief of all the canonical 


Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, 


you cannot be ſuppoſed to anſwer knowingly 
and conſcientiouſly in the affirmative, unleſs 
you are able to read and underſtand them in 


the original languages, at leaſt by the help of 


the Latin tranſlation which is allowed of; nei- 
ther can you ſufficiently explain them to the 
people in the church where you ſhall be appainted 


10 ſerve, as you are farther to promiſe the 


Biſhop, unleſs you are ſo qualified. _ 
| You alſo who ſeek the order of Prieſts, 
will be interrogated publicly by the Biſhop, 
of your perſuaſion of the ſufficiency of thoſe 
doctrines contained in Holy Scripture, for the 
attainment of ſalvation, through Jeſus Chriſt ; 
whether you are determined out of them to 
inſtru6t the people committed to your charge, 


and te teach nothing but what is contained 
therein, either expreſsly, or by neceſſary con- 


ſequence. So that the Scriptures are the on- 


ly Books you are to make uſe of for the proof 
of ſound Doctrine: They are to be the ſtand- _ 
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ments, to baniſh and drive away all erroneous 

und firange doctrines, and by which alſo you 
muſt fa/hion your own ſelves: and your families, 
to make both you and them, as much as in you li- 
eth, wholeſome examples, and patterns to the 
Flack of Chrift; in them you are to place 


your whole ſtudy, and they will take up the 


moſt part of your time, to ſpare from mini- 
ſerial ſervice in the duties of your calling; 
For there is nothing can make you fo ready, or 

fo capable of going through every part of 
your holy office, as being well read and in- 
ſtructed in the Holy Scriptures. This will 
enable you 0 /e both public and private moni- 
tions and exbortations as well to the ſick as to the 
whole within your cures, as need ſhall require 3 
to exerciſe the great duty of prayer as a gift; 
proceeding from the ſpirit of God, or as 
ſomething more than depends on our own na- 
tural abilities; % maintain and ſet forward 
quretnejs, prace and love amemgſt all Chriſtian 
people, to be conformable to the diſcipline of 
Chriſt, to obey your Ordinary and other chief 


| Minifters, unto whom is committed the charge 


and government over yon; and in a word, ſe ts 
miniſter the doctrine and ſacraments as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as this Church and Realm 


bath received the ſame. For to the true and 


| right 


HOLY ORDERS. | 


right / performance of all this, nothing is ſo 45 


helpful as being converſant in Holy Scripture, 


which both ſpiritualizes the underſtanding, 
raiſing our affections towards heavenly things, 


and alſo informs us in all the practical parts 


of our duty. To all theſe things the Biſhop 
will require you to take: good heed, and de- 


mand your promiſe ſo to do in a very ſolemn 


manner, and therefore it is e to 8 
yu of it before-hand. | 


But as theſe offices of Deacon and Prieſt : 
are of holy and divine inſtitution, ſo no man 
can undertake the ſame in that manner which 


is required by the Goſpel, unleſs he hath 
God's authority. Since the queſtion: there- 
fore will be put to you by the Biſhop of your 
| call to theſe ſeveral offices, I muſt inſiſt upon 
it for your ſoul's ſake, as a thing abſolutely 
neceſſary, and to put you in mind to ſearch 
and examine truly your own hearts; whether 
or no you have well conſidered the nature of 


that office, which you now offer to engage in; 


whether you be ſatisſied in conſcience, that by 
the ordinary aſſiſtance of God's grace, you are 
able to take it upon you; and whether you 
reſolve to be diligent and active in your duty, 


to make it your peculiar care and ſtudy faith 


fully to ſerve in al E offices OR: to your 
5 function, 
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| function, as a Miniſter of God's Church, 
during the whole courſe of your lives. By 


the ſerious examination of yourſelves in theſe 


points, you will be able to find out what di- 


vine motions you have. within you to ſerve 


God in public office, as his Minifter: I do | 1 


not mean any extraordinary commotions, ſuch 
as are pretended to by enthuſiaſts; but ſuch a 


call as is conſiſtent, with the ordinary meaſures 


of God's grace, working by his ſpirit to do 


that which you find yourſelf not unfit for, but 


rather to deſire with earneſtneſs and holy ar- 


dour of mind, and which out of no covetous 


deſigns, neither. ſolely upon account of the 


 importunity of parents or other friends, but of 


your own free motion you incline to, out of a 


pure and full purpoſe to do ſervice in the beſt 
manner you are able in God's Church, and 


therefore think in your heart that you be truly 
called, according to God's will, and the order 
of the Church, to his holy miniſtry. 5 

And now the order of the Church coming 
under our immediate conſideration, I muſt be 


very particular with you in enquiring into 


your principles, in reſpect of our national 
Church of England and Ireland; for ſince 


you are to be called to the miniſtry in this 


Church; your RE muſt be to acquaint 
yourſelyes 
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yourlelves well with the conſtitution a go- 
vernment thereof; for he that ſeeketh a public 
office, muſt know the buſineſs he is to be em- 
ployed in, and how to ſatisfy the public by his 
miniſtry. In order to which it is neceſſary 
that you be no ſtrangers to the Hiſtory of your 
own Church, and the eccleſiaſtical government 
thereof eſtabliſhed by law in your own nation. 
Whatever therefore revolutions have happened, 
muſt of neceſſity have brought in changes and 
alterations in the manner of divine worſhip as 
well as government; which to know muſt cer- 
tainly be of great uſe in order to ſupport the 
eſtabliſhment, and to reconcile the preſent to 
the primitive practice of the Church. The 
great and moſt remarkable one is that of our 
reformation from popery ; and in as much as 
this is the main and fundamental ſubjeR of con- 
troverſy in this part of the Chriſtian world, and 
hath divided the weſtern Church into two no- 
table parties, diſtinguiſhed commonly by the 
names of Proteſtants and Papiſts, tis hardly 
poſſible for a divine to avoid engaging in this 
controverſy, let him ſettle in any Church in 
Europe. But ſince ours in her Eccleſiaſtical 
Canons and Articles of Religion hath ſaid and 
done ſo much to ſupport her own reformation, 
it is next to the law of the Goſpel become the 
A B law 
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I ſhall propoſe to you in the evening before. 
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law of our Church to withſtand Popiſh prin- 
ciples; and without that even by the law of 
the land we cannot act as public officers in 
the ſacred miniſtry; ſo that together with 
Church Hiſtory you muſt make yourſelves ac- 
quainted with this controverſy, the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Canons and laws relating to it, the 
Liturgy for divine ſervice in public, and with 
the ſeveral Articles of Religion, which our. 
Church openly profeſſes, before you can any 
way preſume to execute your office. 

By the ordinary eccleſiaſtical injunctions of 
old, three days in each quarter of the year are 
appointed as ſtated ſeaſons preparatory to ordi- 


nation, which were therefore called ember or 


ſtated days, from He; and to make my 
examination anſwer to the rules of the Church, 
I ſhall this firſt day enquire into the hiſtorical 
part, chiefly and principally with regard to the 
reformation both in England and Ireland ; 
with the riſe and progreſs thereof, and of the 
laws and. canons made for the eſtabliſhment 
of the Proteſtant religion. On Friday next, I 
ſhall examine you about the public Liturgy, 


and the Articles of Religion. The next day 


I ſhall reſerve for hearing your diſcourſes to be 
made on ſome texts of Holy Scripture, which 


To 
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To proceed then in this order, I deſire to 
know whether you are acquainted with what i is 
to be required of you at the time of ordination, 
particularly concerning the oath to be taken 
before the Biſhop, for the peace and ſafety of 
the realm and ſtate of the kingdom, as the 
ſame is preſcribed by the law. 

Cand. We have looked into the Book of | 
Public Forms of making and ordaining Dea- 
cons and Prieſts, and have read and conſidered 
the oath therein enjoined concerning the 
King's ſupremacy, and approve of the ſame, as 
we do alſo of the Canons of the Church vf 
England and Ireland, which are directly levelled 
and deſigned for the like purpoſe, by denying a 
foreign power any preheminence or authority, 
either eccleſiaſtical or ſpirj within our 
King's dominions. We ſee the apparent 
neceſſity of ſuch an oath and ſuch a Canon 
againſt the Pope and Court of Rome, who 
for many ages had encroached upon the power 
and rights of our Kings within their own do- 
minions, and do ſtill the ſame over many Chriſ- 
tian Princes and ſtates, by mixing and con- 
founding the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the Church 
with the coercive juriſdiction of Princes in 
matters eccleſiaſtical, 
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A. D. J perceive then you are no ſtrangers to 
the argument touching the King's ſupremacy; 
and indeed it is a matter of weight, to be well 
_ conſidered in every national Church, but eſpe- 
pecially in Proteſtant countries, where the im- 
poſitions of the Church of Rome do no leſs 
hurt to the pure and peaceably doctrines of 
the Chriſtian religion, than to -civil govern- 
ment, by aiming at univerſal monarchy over 
temporal as well as Church affairs. Therefore 
the Canon enjoineth all eccle/i aftical perſons, 
Having cure of ſouls, and all other Preachers and 
Readers of divinity lectures to teach, manife/!, open 
and declare four times every year at the leaſt, in 
their ſermons and lectures, that all uſurped and 
foreign power, for as much as the ſame hath na 
e/tabliſhment nor ground by the law of God, is for 
moſt juſt cauſes taken away and aboliſhed. | 

As to the oath of ſupremacy, altho' it ſtands 
in our Common Prayer Book in the Office of 

Ordination, yet in the beginning of the reign 
of King William and Queen Mary, that oath' 
was repealed by Acts of Parliament, and 
other oaths appointed inſtead thereof, ac- 
knowledging the King's fupremacy accotding 
to the legal notion, in renouncing all foreign 
power and juriſdiction, tho* not expreſsly ob- 
liging ourſelves to the defence thereof, as we 

were 


Y 
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were heretofore wont to do by that oath, But 


our obligation, as to the ſubſtance of it, is ſtill 


the ſame it ever was to us Clergy, being what 


the Canons of our Church oblige us to ſub- 


ſcribe, and the laws made in defence of the 


King's ſupremacy remaining ſtill the ſame they 
ever were, our recognition of it muſt be looked 


upon now to be the ſame alſo. 
I ſuppoſe you are able to give fome ſhort 


account of the Hiſtory of the uſurpation and 


encroachments of the Pope of Rome over our 
own Kings, which brought about the reforma- 


tion in the reign of King Henry VIII, for at 
that time the Pope's uſurpations in England 
met with fo general a complaint from all per- 
ſons under that government, that both Clergy 
and laity became weary of ſuch an intolerable 
burden. : 
What religion did the 1 of England 
| profeſs at that time; the Roman and Popiſh, 


or that which we now call Proteſtant ? 


Cand. The Church of England was at that 


time, as to matters of doctrine, altogether Po- 


piſh, * but nevertheleſs having ſmarted ſo long 
under a foreign juriſdiction, and felt the heavy 


* Mutata Diſtiplina, nihil præter in ea : Doftrina” 


nutatum.— Thuanus. 
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hand of the Pope of Rome in many inſtances 
oppreſſive, and triumphing over the ſovereign 
power of the Kings and the laws of their coun- 
try, the people began to be active and more 

| reſolute in the ſupport of their Prince, and the 
conſtitution refuſing to bear any longer with 
that authority which the Pope claimed, in op- 
poſition to the imperial rights of the Crown, 
and therefore unanimouſly voted their King in 
all cauſes, as well ſpiritual as temporal, and over 
all perſons within his dominions, eccleſiaſticks 

as well as lay perſons, to be ſupreme, and with 

one voice according to the fundamental laws of 
the ſtate, acknowledged the King, and not the 
Pope, to be Head of the Church of England, 


So that Proteſtants, as to the erroneous prin- 


ciples of the Church of Rome in matters of 
worſhip, doctrine and ſacraments, as now re- 
nounced by us, who call ourſelves by that name, 
were not the firſt who fell out with the Pope, 
and declaimed againſt his exorbitant power, 
nor were they the firſt propounders or enact- 
ors of laws, to limit his unjuſt claim of univer- 
fal monarchy in church affairs. They who 
fat in thoſe Parliaments of ours, who were thus 
active for the King's ſupremacy, profeſſed 
* openly no other but the Religion of the Church 
of Rome, and they were made up of perſons 
7 | 2 | who. 
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who did generally embrace all their other errors, 
and in that reſpect were even at that time Pa- 


piſts ſtill, but they had felt ſo much the weight 


of foreign power, and that tranſcendent autho- 
rity which Rome then exerciſed over Chrif- 
tian Princes, that they began to queſtion the 
validity of Popiſh Canons impoſed upon them 
in troubleſome times, when they were not at 
liberty to give their free conſent, and thought 


it no leſs than matter of religion to be good 


ſubjects, to honour their King, be lovers of 


their country, and to maintain the laws and 


liberties thereof, howſoever they might yield in 
other points and were miſled, with the bulk of 

Chriſtians in thoſe days, according to the errors 
of the Church of Rome. 


A. D. When and how began this PW 8 


tion of the Pope of Rome, upon the rights 


and liberties of the Church and . bog _ 


land? 
Cand. Our hiſtories of the times 1 the 


Norman conqueſt, make no mention of the 
Biſhop of Rome holding juriſdiction in the 
_realm of England, either in the time of _ 


Britains or Saxons. 

What we read, that Pelagius, the Monk 
of Bangor, about the beginning of the fifth 
century, refuſed to appear at Rome upon the 
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Pope* s citation, affirming that Wa was 
not within his Dioceſe nor his Province, is not 


of ſo good authority to be depended on; but 


certainly Auſtin, who was ſent into England 


by Gregory the Firſt, to convert the Saxons 


about the year ſix hundred, could not prevail 


upon the Britiſh Biſhops in Wales to own any 


dependency on the Biſhop of Rome, or to 
conform: to the rules of that Church, for they 
retained the-ceremonies of the Eaſtern Church, 

FO they received: them on the firſt plantation 
of a Chriftian Church amongſt them. Bede 
writes that the Iriſh Biſhops and Prieſts differed 
from Rome in an obſervation of Eaſter, and 
inſiſted. on their manner of keeping that feaſt 
according to the rule of St. John; and that 
St. Columb and his ſucceſſors had ſo appoint- 


ed, which was contrary to the cuſtom: at 
Rome. For the Eaſtern Churches planted by 


St. John uſed one form, and thoſe planted by 
St. Peter in the Weſt uſed another, but it 
ſeems the Britiſh and Iriſh then followed the 


rule of the Eaſt in eccleſiaſtical matters. By 


this it appears that Rome had not gained at 
that time upon the Northern Churches, who 
were rather ſhut out of her communion ; but 
it is certain alſo that by this converſion of the 
Saxons by Auſtin, Rome laid the firſt tone in 
England, 
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England, towards the foundation of ha tyranny” 
in this kingdom. King Ina gave the Peter 
pence to the Pope, which were collected of 
his ſubjeCts, but then it was partly as alms, and 
partly as an endowment for a houſe erected at 
Rome, for the entertainment of Engliſh pil- 
grims; but as for Biſhopricks, the Saxon 
Kings kept the power of diſpoſing of them in 
their own hands, and gave them as they thought 
fit, without any other but the accuſtomed 
ceremony per Annulum & Baculum.. They 
alſo, without any application to Rome, made 
laws for the government of the Church and 
their own Clergy, and the Church of England 
at that time did neither ſeek nor need the A: 
of the Biſhop of Rome. 3 | 
A. D. What courſe did the Pope take to 
get into favour with the Norman Conqueror, 
and his ſucceſſors, to raiſe his Power to that 
height at laſt, as to trample on the ancient laws 
and privileges of the Kingdom of England,, 
and the prerogative of the Crown ?. 
Cand. Purely, by fraud and uſurpation, by 
taking advantage of the unſettled ſtate of the 
- times, whenever war or civil. diſſentions threw: 
that nation into troubles and confuſion. 
William the Firſt was not well ſettled on the 
throne, when the Pope thought it a fit time 
| - 5 for 
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Er Alm to ettend his juriſdiction; he ſent 
two Legates into England, whom the King 
countenanced; and becauſe Stigand the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury had not purchaſed his pall 
at Rome, they took upon them to depoſe him, 
and ſeveral others; the new King, either not 
daring to fall out with the Pope at ſuch a junc- 
ture of time, when he had more need to keep his 
old friends than create new enemies, or rather 
becauſe he would make room for his Normans, 
and ſolely for that end, it is to be preſumed, he 
conſented to make uſe of the Pope's power. 
But this he could not do, without ſuffering 
the Pope himſelf to be manifeſtly affronted by 
old Wolſton, Biſhop of Worceſter, who could 
not yield to the uſurped authority of the Le- 
gates on any account, but by reſigning his 
ſtaff and ring to the ſame power from whence 
he received them; and going to St. Edward's 
tomb he ſurrendered them there with theſe 
words, as the hiſtorians relate that matter, 
laying his croſier, &c. upon the tomb; 7 
thee, O holy Edward, T received theſe, and to 
thee I offer and ſurrender them back again. 
His ſucceſſor William Rufus, met with a 
high provocation from Archbiſhop Anſelm, 
who dared to appeal from the Crown to the 
Court of Rome, but the King for that piece of 
th inſolence 
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5 inſolence baniſh'd him, and ſeized into his en 


hands all the temporalities belonging to his ſee. 
In Henry the Firſt's time, after much debate 
:and long ſtruggling, by means of ſome concor- 
.dat between the King and the Pope ; wherein 
the Pope yielded, that no legate ſhould be ſent 


into England, unleſs the King required it, 


and that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury for the 
Future ſhould be allowed as Legatus natus, and 
fit at all general councils tanguam alterius 


Orbis Papa; that King was deceived by that 


fraudulent grant of a power in his own Arch- 
. biſhop, which was not in the Pope to confer, 


to ſuffer and to wink at his decree, that no lay 


perſon ſhould give any eccleſiaſtical benefice, 
which was the firſt invaſion on the right of 


patronage in the Kings of England. But as 


the Popes kept not their promiſe, concerning 


the ſending of legates, ſo this very King broke 


the decree touching inveſtiture of Biihops * 
the Pope. 

The civil diſſentions in King Stephen“ s time 
diſabled that King from ſtruggling with the 
Pope, ſo appeals to Rome became common in 
his reign: and in that of Henry the Second 
began the uſurpation of exempting Clerks from 


the fecular power; upon which ſo many out- 


W cap were daily committed by the Clergy, 
B 6 that 
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| that the King was forced to call a council of his: 


Nobility as well as Biſhops at Clarendon,. 
wherein feven notable conſtitutions were made. 
and: agreed to, in order to eſtabliſh the antient 
laws for government of the Clergy, and for or- 


dering cauſes eccleſiaſtical, all in favour of the 


King's ſupremacy of government. Unto- 


theſe, all but the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
ſigned willingly and freely, but he with a ſal- 
vo to the rights of the Church. Upon which 
the whole Kingdom was in a high ferment, 
which ended not but with that Archbiſhop's 


life, who was put to death in a very vile man- 


ner, which in a legal way was otherwiſe be- 


come impracticable, altho* he had forfeited his 
life by the fouleſt treaſon, 

A. D. The tyranny of the "VE by 
ſpiriting up- the Archbiſhops againſt the King, 
almoſt in every reign, muſt have been very 
extraordinary, to cauſe ſo great a Churchman to- 
fall by ſo foul a blow. What with the obſti- 


nacy of the Archbiſhop on the one hand, and: 
the turbulency and ſuperciliouſneſs of the 


Pope on the other, the laws you ſee could not 


take place; but however all theſe ufurpations 


both before and afterwards were never obtain- 


ed, but againſt the grain of both Kings and 


ae and what the Pope could nat - 
£1 compaſs 
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_ compaſs in the time of peace and ſettlement, 
he made large amends for in time of civil 
diſſentions; for there was not any thing he 
held in juriſdiction over the ſubjects of Eng- 


land, that he did not obtain * craft and _ 


in dangerous times. 
But proceed with your narrative; 


Cand. The Pope compleated all in the 


reign of King John, when he took the ſceptre 
fairly to himfelf, depoſed that King, and by a 
Bull fent into England, diſcharged. his ſubjects 
from all their allegiance, and made the Crown 


and kin ngdom a fee farm of the Church of Rome. 


During Henry the Third's reign great exao- 
tions and: oppreſſions did the Pope make in 
England. Two thirds of the lands were in 


the hands of churchmen, whom he fleeced to 


enrich. his own Court, by conferring the rich- 
_ eſt benefices on Italians, and others reſident 


at Rome, by continual taxes and enactions of 


tenths, fifteenths, ſometimes one third, and 


ſometimes one half of all the goods both of 


Clergy and laity, upon colour of maintaining 

Holy Wars. Had Edward the Firſt inherited 
the weakneſs of his father, *tis certain that 
Britain would have actually loſt all tokens and 
marks of an imperial Crown, and remained 
only a province of Rome, But that brave: 

_— Prince 
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EXAMINATION FOR 


Prince was a lover of his country, and quick- 


ly ſaw the artifice of Rome, and at what it 
was driving; calls his Parliament together, 
and with a true ſpirit of Britiſh liberty, makes 
the firſt ſtatute againſt proviſors, which he put 


in immediate execution, reſtored the antient 
ſovereignty of the Crown ; and the pride and 


power of the Court of Rome was at a low ebb, 


during the whole life of that warlike and wiſe 


Prince, who refuſed to be ' accountable for 

-any of the rights of his Crown to any tribunal 

under Heaven, as he faid himſelf. 1 
His ſucceſſor, Edward the Second, tho' a 


weak Prince, had people wiſe enough to keep 


the Pope within bounds; and in the next 
King's minority they would not ſuffer farther 


uſurpations; and when the King came of age, he 


-himſelf in Parliament mortified the Pope much 
by a ſecond ſtatute againſt proviſors, which 


made it death for any to bring proviſions for 


benefices from Rome, which he executed 


indeed not with any great ſeverity. But the 


Popes returning to their former courſes, under 
this Edward's ſucceſſors, in procefs of time it 
became neceſſary to renew this ſtatute fre- 
quently, which was called the ſtatute of Pre- 
munire; containing beſides the prohibition of 
proviſions, ſeveral other ſovereign determina- 
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tions of caſes, relating to the diſputes with the 


Pope and Court of Rome. This, however, 


did not wholly ſtop the Pope's proceedings; 


-perſons were dail y provided with benefices 


by the Court of Rome, which obliged the 


Commons to petition Richard the Second to 
ſeize the goods of all thoſe beneficed Agents, 


and to baniſh them the realm; which was 


granted, and he confirmed the ſtatute before 
mentioned with farther reſtrictions and penalties, 
Henry the Fourth revives and confirms theſe 
ſtatutes, but, in order to attach the Clergy to 
his intereſt, he conniv'd at the violation of 
them; fo thoſe laws remained in force, tho' 
not much good done by them, more than that 
they were ſome cheque upon the Eope, to act 
more cautiouſly and warily for the future. 


Vet once more in the reign of Henry the 


Sixth, by the inſtigations from Rome, the 
Clergy attempted to give a little more life to 
the cauſe, and to bribe the King to reverſe the 
laſt ſtatute againſt provifors. They offered 
largely for that purpoſe, but Humphry Duke of 
- Gloceſter by his intereſt, prevailed that the King 
would not conſent to their conditions, or to di- 
miniſh the rights and liberties of the Crown. 
The Pope's uſurpations remained much at 
a ftand from hence, until the reign of Henry 
the Eighth ; but that Prince being deceived by 
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EXAMINATION FOR 


the Pope in the, matter of his divorce, with 
the aſſent of his Parliament, Biſhops and all 
conſenting, put a full ſtop to the Pope's power 
in England, by a ſolemn law, which acknow- 
ledged the King and not the Pope of Rome, 
to be Head of the Church within his own do- 
minions, _ 

Altho' in Queen Mary's ſhort 1 reign that act 
was repealed afterwards, yet her ſucceſſors to 
this day have enacted other laws tending all to 
the ſame purpoſe, to give the Crown its antient 
ſovereignty in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and ſpiri- 
tual, and denying any foreign power to have 
juriſdiction. or authority in ſuch matters. 
A. D. You underſtand therefore how much 
it was for the peace and ſafety. of both Church 
and State, for the univerſal good of the com- 
monwealth, that by conſent of King and Par- 
liament. an oath ſhould be framed, for ſubjects 
to renounce all foreign power and authority, 
and to be required of all public officers before 
they enter upon their charge. This being the 
deſign of the oath which you are to take before 
the Biſhop, you ſee the ee and the 
neceſſity of it. 

But hath not Chriſt 1 certain orders 
e eee Church, diſtinct and ſepa- 
rate ſrom the civil power, under him as the 
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HOLY ORDERS. 
head, and therefore independent, and to be ac- 
countable unto none but himſelf? f? 
Cand. Chriſt hath inſtituted a divine law 
indeed not only for his miniſters, but for all 
to walk by, which is not to be controuled 


by the civil power; he hath alſo appointed in 


his Church certain orders of Men, to do the 


-work of Evangelical Paſtors ; but-there is a | 


difference between a right of performing ſpiri- 
tual offices, and a right of outward govern- 


ment of the officers in their particular admi= 


niſtration; and by the Articles of our Church, 
this point is diſtinguiſhed, and made plain. 
© Whereas we attribute ta the King's Majefly 
© the chief government, we give not to our Prin- 
© ces the miniftring either of God's Word, or of 
the Sacraments, but that only prerogative, which 
we ſee to have been given always to all godly 
Princes in holy Scriptures by God himſelf, that 
is, that they fhnuld rule all eſtates and degrees 


La 


V 


eccleſiaſtical or temporal; and ręſtrain with the 
Civil Sword, the Stubborn and Avil Doers.” 
For as ſpiritual rulers have refpe& to both 
tables, ſo the Magiſtrate's power hath the ſame. 
For the civil ſtate was left by Chriſt juſt as he 
found it; his Church was to be no diminu- 
tion, but rather an addition to the King's 
5 authority; 


committed to their charge by God, whether they be 
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authority; by peculiar appointment of Jeſus 


Chriſt, the King was to be honoured, and 


obeyed, and all ſubordinate rulers under him; 
there was to be no independency of perſons, 


under the notion of his headſhip, for he has 


plainly told us that his kingdom is not of this 


world. The excellency and ſupremacy of 


government are different things; the excel- 


-lency of the Chriſtian miniſtry no one will de- 
ny; but then there is a greater dignity of autho- 
-rity and outward government in the world, 
inveſted in the ſupreme civil power. If there 
have been canons. made to exempt eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſons and cauſes from ſecular cogniſance, 


they were always by permiſſion of the ſove- 
"reign, and the favour of Princes; they were 


never intended to difclaim their ſupremacy 


over the Clergy, that they ſhould be no ways 


accountable to them for the diſcharge of their 
office; becauſe they being over all perſons and 
cauſes ſupreme within their own dominions, 
there would be two independent powers in 


one tate, if the caſe were ſo ; which is ab- 


ſurd, and inconſiſtent with all good * 
ment. 3 

A. D. But hath not ſome others, beſides 
Papiſts, denied the King's IN in —_ - 
hmm N 


Cand, 
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Cand. There have been ſome Preſbyterians 
in Scotland who aſſerted a ſort of ſupremacy 
in- the Church above the King's authority, and 
that Miniſters, for facts accounted treaſonable 
by the ſtate, if they were committed during the 
diſcharge of their ecclefiaſtical office, might 
decline the Civil Judge, nay the Royal Autho- 
rity itſelf, and appeal to a Synod. As in the 
Caſe of Mr. David Blake, in Biſhop Spotſ- 
wood's Hiſtory, But ſuch poſitions as theſe 
are fitter to be argued in the court of Rome 
than in the courts of Princes: for if Chriſt 
ſo governs his Church 'upon earth, that the 
civil Rulers are not to intermeddle where the 
publie peace of the nation is concerned, the 
advocates for this cauſe muſt certainly borrow 
their tenets from the Popiſh hierarchy. 
The Chriſtian religion doth plainly enjoin 
peaceable and faithful ſubmiſſion to the go- 

vernment; and this can never be brought _ 
about without allowing a ſupremacy in the 
Sovereign in all cauſes, and over all perſons 
within his dominions; and the Church doth 
build much upon this principle for her own 
. eſtabliſhment and protection. So much is 
the Church as well as the ſtate intereſted in 
the preſervation of government, that we find 
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the reformation in the one brought on the like 
in the other. For as a foreign juriſdiction 
mult be inconſiſtent with the municipal laws 
of any kingdom, which pretends to a Crown 
imperial within itſelf, ſo the ſame cannot but 
diſtract and unſettle every national church, and 
in the end produce either tyranny or ſuperſti- 
tion, 0 „ 5 
The people of England therefore thus ſ 


right in matters of government and the prero- 


gative of the Crown ſecured from the encroach- 
ments of the Pope of Rome, began to examine 
what right he had to any ſuperiority over their 
national Church, and quickly found that he 


was defeCtive in his title to a ſupremacy of 
government in matters purely ſpiritual in the 


Church, as well as in' mixed matters partly 
temporal and partly ſpiritual, So after they 
had laid aſide many abbeys and monaſteries 


on account of their evil manners and practices, 
they ſet themſelves to canvaſs all doctrines 
Which were of novel inſtitution, and began 


to model their Church after the pattern of the 
firſt and pureſt ages, in order to retain nothing 
therein either ſuperſtitious or idolatrous ;. and 
after ſome ſtruggling between Proteſtants and 


Papiſts, in the two ſhort reigns of King Ed- 


ward 
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ward VI. and Queen Mary, wherein the 
Church felt different changes, not without the 
blood of many martyrs to ſanctify her man- 
ners, at laſt, in the long and bleſſed reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ſhe purely reformed, and hath 
ſince continued ſo. 

A. D. But what effect had this reforma- 
tion in England upon the Church of Ire- 
land. 
Cand. However triumphant the Church went 
on there, ſeeking to extend the reformation 
to the utmoſt limits of the dominions of that 
Crown, yet it had but a flow effect in Ireland. 
The Book of Articles of Religion, which was 
drawn up in convocation and eſtabliſhed in 
England in the year 1562, was not received 
and ſettled in Ireland in any public manner till 
the year 1634, nor had this Church any nati- 
onal Canons eccleſiaſtical under legal autho- 
rity eſtabliſhed till that time, but what were 
made in the days of Popery. 5 8 

A. D. Can you give me any account of 
the progreſs of the reformation in Ireland, and 
the reaſon of the flow advance thereof in that 
Church, which, you fay, had neither Canons 
nor Book of Articles of Religion ſettled by law, 
as the Church of 9 had many 5 2 
e ; 
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Cand. By what ſcattered memorials we can 
pick up in our hiſtories we find, that the civil 
government in many parts of Ireland, at the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, was 
greatly out of order, and the whole time of 


the Chief Governors in that kingdom was 


taken up in reforming the nation and people 


to ſome mode! anſwerable to the Engliſh go- 


vernment. Firſt an act paſſed to ſettle eſtates 
in a courſe of inheritance, and to hold of the 
Crown by Engliſh tenures and ſervices ; then 
another to civilize the education of youth, that 


there ſhould be one free ſchoel at leaſt in every | 
dioceſe ; then again another act paſſed to veſt _ 


the greateſt part of the province of Ulſter in the 
Crown, forfeited by rebellion and attainder of 
O Neale. Although this were a good be- 
ginning in the 11th year of this Queen, yet 
there never was a proper ſeizure made nor 
actual poſſeſſion taken, nor were thoſe for- 
feited eſtates brought into charge for the bene- 


fit of the public eſtabliſhment, or otherwiſe 


diſpoſed of by her all her reign; and which is 
more, the very abbeys and religious houſes in 
Tyrone, Tyrconnel, and Fermanagh, which 
had been diſſolved in her father's time, were ne- 
'ver properly reduced, but remained under that 
Queen ſtill poſſeſs'd by the religious, nay the 


a three 
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three biſhopricks of Derry, Clogher and Ra- | 


pho were never thought worth ſeeking for, 
nor did that Queen ever beſtow. them, al- 
though ſhe were the undoubted patron. So 
that whether the negligence or weakneſs of 
the ſtate made this flower of the Crown, the 


donation of Biſhopricks, ſo little regarded at 
that time, yet it is plain the ſtate had its hands 


ſo full of civil, that there was the leſs care ta- 
ken of church affairs, and for this reaſon the 


reformation of the Church in Ireland was ſlow, 


and brought about with much more difficulty 
than in England, during all theſe unſettled 


times; by which means alſo, the Pope of 


Rome had fairer opportunities of ſending fre- 
quent emiſſaries with greater ſafety, both to 


ſtir up rebellion againſt the Crown, and to 


keep the unreformed . in their prinei- 
ples. 


Another reaſon hereof alſo was, that neither 


the laws, nor manners, nor language of the 


Engliſh, which from the time the reformation 
began in England, and all along after, were 


endeavoured to be made agreeable to the 
| Triſh, could be received by them but with 


great reluctance, inſomuch that they were 
always highly jealous of every thing, however 
well intended by the as ſomewhat 
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deſigned to impoſe upon and enſlave them. 


This together with their bigotry made the act 


of ſupremacy in the Crown of England paſs 


in the Iriſh Parliament with ſo much difficulty, 


although the Engliſh paſſed the ſame with none 


at all. For the Archbiſhop of Armagh and his 


_ Clergy oppoſed all they could; wrote to the 


Duke of Norfolk to aſſiſt them, and not to ſuf- 
fer his Highneſs to alter Church rules. They 
Had no doubt moreover a private commiſſion 
from the Pope to ſtand manfully againſt this 
heretical act, as he called it, and to take an 
oath from every one at the time of confeſſion 
to adhere to the Pope and his ſucceſſors, to 
maintain the rights and liberties of the Mother 


Church of Rome as far as they were able, to 


count all acts made by hereticks of no force, 
and to acknowledge and declare all perſons 
whatſoever accurſed, whether father or mo- 
ther, brother or ſiſter, huſband or wife, and 
fo on in the neareſt relations of conſanguinity, 
affinity, or ſocial life, without any exception, 
who ſhould do or, hold any authority above the 
Mother Church, or ſhould obey for the time 
to come : as appears by Archbiſhop Browne's 
letters to the Lord Privy Seal, an. 1538. It 
was obſervable, that ever ſince the firſt footing 
of the Engliſh in Ireland, the natives were al- 
ED ways 


C 
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ways for calling in foreign powers to theit 


affiſtance, and therefore it is no wonder they 
now ſtuck ſo- cloſe to the Pope, and ſubmitted 
to a foreign juriſdiction. TY | 

A. D. What was the courſe or 2 of 
the reformation in Ireland i in the ſeveral reigns, 
from the time the ſame began in England, till 
the ſettlement and eſtabliſhment by law of the 


articles of the ( Church) 


Cand. Except the diſſolution of the * 


priories and monaſteries, and What archbiſhop 
Browne did in his dioceſe by removing ſuper- 


ſtitious reliques and images, and placing the 
Creed, Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments i in Engliſh about the altar of his 
Cathedral in Dublin, the Priory of Chriſt 
Church being then converted into a deanery, 
there ſeems to have been little more done i in 
Ireland towards a reformation in King Henry 


VIII's Reign; but i in his ſon Edward's there 


came. an order to the Lord Deputy St. Leger, 
that the. Engliſh Liturgy then new printed 
ſhould be uſed in Ireland as in England, which 
was firſt obſerved in Chriſt-Church, Dublin, 


on Eaſter- day 1551, before the Deputy, Arch- 


biſhop, Mayor and Sberiſſh by the Dean x of 
— that Cathedral, | 
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This order was brought by the Deputy, to be 


|  Confidered of by the Biſhops and Clergy, in an 


aſſembly convened for that purpoſe, and much 
recommended by him as the King's ſpecial 
commands maturely weighed and conſidered by 


the Biſhops and Clergy of England, and aſſented 


unto'by them ; but the Archbiſhop of Armagh 
ſtood up, and ſaid, that if this order took effect, 
then ſhall every illiterate fellow read maſs. 
Upon which the Deputy replied, that is more 
than many illiterate Prieſts can now do, who 
know no more what the Latin words mean 
than the common people. Upon this the 
Archbiſhop threatened him with the Clergy 8 
curſe, roſe up with his ſuffragans, and all went 
away but the Biſhop of Meath. With ſo much 
oppoſition in that aſſembly the order at laſt was 
received, and the other Archbiſhop George 
Browne of Dublin, and by his means (for he 
was a great inſtrument in forwarding the re- 
formation in Ireland) ſeveral other Biſhops 
were prevailed upon to ſubmit to it; for which 
they were all afterwards by Queen Mary turned 
out of their Biſhopricks ; and very narrowly 
did the Proteſtants eſcape a ſevere and general 
perſecution in Ireland, by the dextrous artifice 
of Elizabeth Edmonds impoſing upon Dr. 
Cale, who had a commiſſion for that end, 

| which | 
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which this poor woman cofiveyed away in 
an odd manner, as Sir James Ware tells the 
ſtory; and before a new commiſſion could be 
tranſmitted to Ireland, that Queen died, and 
her ſiſter Elizabeth ſucceeded to the Crown ; 
and then the reformation bogart again to revive 


and gain ground in this kingdom. The Earl 


df Suſſex came over Deputy, the Litany was 
{ung before him at the Cathedral, and the Te 


Deum in Engliſh; and in the year following 2 


proclamation was iſſued to cry down the maſs, 
and a parliament called and held in Dublin, 


which becauſe' of ſome diſſention about eccle- 


ſiaſtical Government was ſoon diſſolved. | 
Now it was that the firſt Engliſh tranſlation 

of the Bible came into Ireland, two of the large 

Bibles being ſent to the two Cathedrals in 


Dublin by the Archbiſhop of York, which 


were placed for the convenience of the peo- 
ple in the middle of their Mires, and cauſed a 


great reſort of the curious to read therein; and 


if that be true which our Hiſtorian remarks, 


it was more religion than curioſity that made 


the people at Ireland fo fond of them; for ſo 
eagerly were they here ſought after, that it 
appears by the account of John Dale, a Book- 


ſeller, that he diſpoſed of ſeven thouſand Bibles 
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in two years time, about the year 1 566, 4 
the Bookſellers of London. 


After this diſſolution of the ee * 


| Deny went to England, returned again ſoon 


after, and by letters from the Queen called a 
general meeting. of the Clergy of Ireland, for 


the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion. 


But this was not done without the higheſt op- 


poſition of the then Biſhop of Meath, who even 


took upon him to preach againſt the common 
Prayer, for which he was clapt up in priſon, and 


ſoon after deprived of his Biſhoprick. And 


now a rebellion followed under O Neal by 


means of the Pope, the King of Spain promiſ- 

ing his aſſiſtance; and becauſe the diſaffected _ 
Clergy were always at the head of theſe rebel- 
lions, there was eſtabliſned a declaration in a 


certain form of words, which every Biſhop or 
Archbiſhop was to make at the time of his 


conſecration in the nature of an oath, ſigni- 


fying his profeſſion of fidelity to the Queen of 


England and her ſucceſſors, and that he re- 


ceived all his temporalities belonging to the 


biſhoprick at the hands of the Queen, and in 
right of the Crown and Kingdom of Ireland. 


Much about this ſame time a penalty was 
5 upon Nr houſekeeper who omitted 
_— 
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coming to church on Sundays, and the fame 

was ſtrictly levied, inſomuch that the Church- 
wardens called over a roll of names, to find 
out who were abſent in thoſe days. For the 
fake alſo of the Iriſh, who underſtood not the 
- Engliſh language, in the year 1572 it was 
ordered, that the prayers of the Church ſhould 
be printed in the Iriſh characters and language, 
and accordingly types for that purpoſe were 
then firſt made, and brought into Ireland by 
Nicholas Welſh, Chancellor of St. Patrick's, 
and a Church was ſet apart in every dioceſe, 


for divine ſervice and ſermon in the Iriſh lan- 5 


guage. 

From Biiotims Ajit this Queen 8 life, were 
conſtant rebellions ſtirring ſomewhere or other 
in Ireland, all fomented by the Popiſh Clergy 
and Jeſuits 3 Allan Saunders, Fitzimons, and 
many others the chief among them, periſhed 

_ miſerably, ſome in the field of battle, ſome in 
ſevere poverty and diſtreſs, and ſome by the 
hands of the common hangman, but all for 
treaſon ; ſo zealouſly were they attached to 
the Pope, that they Iſt their lives in public 
rebellion againſt the ſtate, for the ſake of their 
principles againſt our Church. Although the 
fame inveteracy againſt the Proteſtant Church 
and W were alike in both kingdoms, 
C 3 - e 
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i they had not means ſufficient to how it 
fo much in England where the ſtate was in a 
ſettled condition, as here in Ireland, which 
was fo frequently involved in fedition and civil 

wars, and conſequently the Iriſh were much 
harder to be brought to receive benefit by the 
reformation, they being neither in manners 
nor laws yet enough civilized, to judge well 
of their own condition, either in reſpect of 
religion or loyalty; whilft both Papiſts and 
Proteſtants till fat together in parliament, as 
alſo did two proctors of the Clergy formerly 
from every. dioceſe, until by the ſtatute in 
Henry the Eighth's time, that privilege of 
the Clergy! s litting as part of the Parliament 
was taxen away: which was indeed greater 
than ever allowed to the Clergy of England; 
who met it is true, in convocation in time of 
Parliament, but were never taken or deemed to 
be parcels or members of the ſame Parliament, 
or as ſuch adviſed with for their aſſent, in or- 
der to enact matters under conſideration of Par- 
liament into laws; which the Iriſh Clergy of 
old did plead for as their right before that act 
paſſed, and that nothing could be in a parlia- 
mentary way dane or enacted without them. 
From theſe conſiderations, both in reſpect of 
laymen and Clergy of ſuſpected principles, the 
one 
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one ſitting in Parliament, and the other under 
complaint of being, contrary to their national 
rights and privileges, baniſhed and removed from 
Parliament, it is not much wonder that the re- 
formation here made but a flow progreſs. 
Proclamations now then iſſued for baniſhing 
the Romiſh Clergy, but however they were 
ſtill connived at and remained amongſt us, and 
wanted not friends at court to gain them much 
fayour, inſomuch that the Biſhops were forced 
to proteſt againſt the motion ſent them from 
England, for a toleration of Popery in this 
kingdom, in the year 1626. 

St. Patrick's Purgatory, as they called a 
ſmall iſland in the county of Durinegal, which 
Vas the occaſion, of much- ſuperſtition in pil» 
grimages made thereto, had all its monuments 
"defaced and demoliſhed, and pains were taken to 
bring the natives from theſe follies, about the year 
1630; but in 1634, the Lord Deputy Wentworth 
ſet himſelf in earneſt about finiſhing the refor- 
mation by a legal convocation of the Clergy, 
wherein the preſent Book of our Ecclefiaſtical 
Canons and Conſtitutions was made and ſet- 
tled, in moſt parts taken out of the like in 
En gland done many years before: this was ef- 
fected by the authority of a national ſynod, 
confirmed and eſtabliſhed by letters patents 
from the Crown, and thus the ordinances of 
8 >” Eo | the 
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the Church of Ireland became ſettled by the: 
regal power. So that now indeed the nationab 
Church of Ireland is as much eftabliſhed by 
law as that of England, towards which there 
was great care taken to conform in every 
thing, that would beſt anſwer to thoſe times, 

_ differing only in ſome few Canons, which at 
the time of campiling the Engliſh Canons, 
ſeemed to be more neceffary than at this time; 
but in matter of doctrine both Churches are 
perfectly agreed, as appears by the firſt canon 
of this book, wherein, for manifeſtation there- 
of, the Triſh Church ſolemnly profeſſeth to re- 
ceive and approve all the Articles of Religion, 
fettted by the Church of England in convoca- 
tion in the year 1562, and to ſubſcribe there- 
ugto ; alſo the ſame forms of divine ſervice 
were eſtabliſned, as contained in the Engliſh 
Liturgy, and the fame Book of ordination, 
and conſecration of - public officers .in the 
Church, together with the fevereſt cenſure 
againſt the impugners of the King's ſuprema- 
cy, in the next ſubſequent canons, that in all. 
things, as well in matters of government as in 
worſhip, both Churches might e e 
well together. 

A. D. I perceive you have collected an ac- 
count, by what ſteps and degrees the reform- 
ation was carried on in Ireland, until this pub- 
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lie ſettlement of the Church in convocation in 
the year 1634. But ſince by thoſe ſame Ca- 
nons, and alſo by Acts of Parliament, which 
relate to uniformity in public worſhip, our 
Book of Common Prayer only is to be uſed 
in all our Churches publicly, and no other 

form of divine ſervice, under a penalty; which 5 
acts of uniformity are printed before the pre- 
face of that Book, it ſtands upon you to read 
them, and conſider under what authority our 
public Liturgy is enjoined ; for to do, or even 
to write or ſpeak any thing in contempt thereof, 
is a high offence both * our —_— 
-and civil laws. | 


I doubt not but you all think you are very | 
well acquainted with that book and underſtand 
it thoroughly, but however I muſt recommend 


itt to you, to begin with the Acts of Parlia- 


ment, Preface and ſo on, till you have exami- 
ned every rubrick concerning the ſervice, and 
made yourſelves maſters thereof, and of the 
rules and orders of officiating ind the ſeveral 
offices, and alſo the Kalendar, which has not a 
figure or line in it but is of ſome uſe, 
Therefore, before to morrow at our next meet- 
Ing, be exact in looking over this book, to 
-inform yourſelves of things therein which 
la have ſlipped your former obſervation. 
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Biſhop Beveridge's Chronology, Strauchius, 
Petavius and others will give you light into the 
lunar and folar gieles, the golden number, 
the epacts, and ſuch calculations as the Church 
makes ufe of in our Kalendar and Tables. 
Burnet's Hiſtory, and Strype's Annals of the 
Reformation in the firſt twelve years of Queen 
Elizabeth, together with the other Engliſh 
- hiſtories ſince, will give you an account of 
the ' riſe, progreſs and eſtabliſhment of our 
public liturgy, and Dr. Nicholl's Commentary 
on the whole book will be of ſpecial uſe to 
reſolve any doubt may ariſe in reading and 
underſtanding any of the Offices therein con- 
tained. By this means you will acquaint 
yourſelves with the whole reaſon and neceſſity 
of laying aſide the Maſs Book, and framing a 
new form of public worſhip, not fo much out 
of it, for there are many additions made, as by 
a reformation of ſuch parts as tended either to 
the invocation of faints, or to idolatrous cere- 
monies, or cuſtoms not uſed by the Church 
In the primitive ages, and in conformity to the 
liturgies in the firſt and pureſt times. For 
before the reformation the Church made uſe of 
a Latin ſervice, which was indeed partly made 


up of ſome of the old prayers compiled by anci- 


ent Fathers, ſome of which we yet retain in 
| | our 
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our book, 3 the bulk of them was of mus 
later date, accommodated to corruption in 


cipline and doctrine, which erept into * 


Church in the middle and ignorant ages of it, 
when the laiety were in a manner illiterate, 
and not able to underſtand their prayers; 
which was the very reaſon that made the gene- 


rality c of thoſe who had a ſpirit of true Chriſ- | 


tian piety in them, to deſire to haye the litur- 
gy in Engliſh, that they might know and ſee 
to whom and in what ſenſe they made their 
addreſſes in public prayers ; for the reformers 


in Germany had infuſed great ſuſpicion into 


many of the Church of England, that they 
were then in no good - way, and that there 
were great abuſes in their manner of wor- 


ſhip. 


Hence alſo you will learn what oppoſition 2 


was made on the other hand by thoſe who 
were more for aboliſhing all forms of public 
worſhip, than for reforming'or bringing it to 
the true ſtandard of ancient ſeryice in the 
Church ; ; why ſome ceremonies alſo. were re- 


tained, and others aboliſhed, and that this was 


done not by a party or faction, but by publick 
| authority, under a great number of the gover- 
nors of the Church, and the greateſt men in 


it, who were the firſt compilers of our * Ren | 
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and ated in this matter with the utmoſt eau 
tion, aſter ſeveral conferences both public and 
private, with: the known oppoſers of our man- 


ner of reformation, and who in regard of ſome 


tender conſciences, were not averſe to make. 
ſome alterations of things innocent enough to 
be retained in public worſhip, . purely for the 
ſatisfaction of bringing others the more eaſily 
into uniformity with the Church. This hiſ-- 


| tory you muſt by no means be a ſtranger to, 


for in the courſe of your miniſtry you muſt ex- 


pet often to be attacked by Papiſts upon the 
old arguments of the infallibility of the Church 


on the one hand; and by diſſenting. Proteſtants: 
on the other, concerning the abuſes of the 
Church of Rome, from whence ſome judge 
we can never ſeparate enough, unleſs in a 
manner we unchureh ourſelves, and retain not 
even the eſſentials, but part with our order of: 
Biſhops and all neceſſary and ancient ceremo- 
nies of divine worſhip, . becauſe in the Church: 
of Rome, the one hath roſe to an inſufferable- 
power, and the authority of a court eccleſiaſt-- 
ical, which pretends to infallibility, and the- 
other hath been abuſed, in order to give ſimple 
and plain rites and ceremonies the counten-- 
ance of myſtery and miracle, To know 
therefore the juſt limits between things ſacred 
and; 


 mnoLY ob ERG. 


and indifferent, and between dnt and 
ſpiritual government in the Church, I cannot 
fee a better way than by acquainting yourſelves 
with Church hiſtories, and eſpecially with 
thoſe written both about the time of reformation 
and ſince, for therein all the arguments on both 
fides frequently come before yon, Fheſe are 
the points I ſhall examine you to at our next 
meeting, which together with the Articles of 
Religion, of every one of which I expect you 
hall give me a ſhort and plain explanation, wilt 
furniſh matter enough to Os OP our. time the 
lecond Gay. N 
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| The Send kus bo. 


ARCHDEACON. 


Ur ON —_ I hinted 5 5 at our late 
meeting, I ſuppoſe you have acquainted your- 


ſelves with the occaſion of compiling a Book 


of Common Prayer in Engliſh, and the neceſ- 
ſity of varying from the old forms of divine 
ſervice, uſed in the Church of England War 


the Reformation. 

Cand. We have read the hiſtory of the re- 
formation of the Church, began in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and find there was abundant 


reaſon for having divine ſervice in the vulgar 


and not in the Latin tongue, as then were all 
the old breviaries and miſſals; and it was high 
time for the parliament to interpoſe, and ſettle 
a public form of divine worſhip, and to repeal 
the old laws and Canons which enjoined hat 
Roman Latin ſervice. _ 

We find Archbiſhop Cranmer took much 


pains to have the liturgy in Engliſh, but could 


not compaſs it in this reign ; but by piece- 


meal he brought it about, firſt that the Creed, 
the Lord's Prayer, and ten commandments 
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ſhould be taught children and fats] in their 


mother tongue by that King's injunctions ; and 
ſome time after came forth the King's Primer, 


wherein were thoſe ſame parts of our ſervice 


Book, together with morning and evening pray- 
ers in Engliſh, and after that the litany to be 
read in Churches on Wedneſdays and Fridays. 


But in King Edward's Reign a compleat liturgy 


began to be formed in good earneſt. Firſt a 


commiſſion iſſued from the King to cer is 5 


Biſhops and others, to draw up the communi- 

on ſervice, in purſuance to an act of parliament 
to receive the holy ſacrament in both kinds. 
This was what the German Princes, if not what 
the Emperor himfelf, tho a Popiſh Prince, had 


been driving at a long time in the Council of 


Trent, but in vain; ſo much was it at that 
time thought neceſſary by all Proteſtants, and 
even by many others, but the policy of Rome 
would not admit of it. Our ſtate went the 
ſhort way to work, and ordered it by parlia- 
ment, and the King iſſued his commiſſion ac- 


cordingly, and then gave orders to finiſh the 


whole Book of Common Prayer by. his commiſ- 
ſioners, and to frame offices for chriſtenings 
and burials, and a ſtated form for Sundays, 
Holydays, &c. Afterwards this very book 
Was confirmed by act of parliament, with pe- 
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nalties on thoſe of the Clergy, who ſhould re- 
fuſe to conform to that Book of divine fervice 

in public or write againſt it, A few years after 
a review of the common prayer was thought 
neceſſary, and then were added the general 
confeſſion and abſolution, and the office of 
communion was to begin with reading ſolemnly 
the ten commandments. According to theſe 
| additions, and ſome few alterations, this. new 
Common Prayer Book was confirmed by act 
of parliament, in which were alſo the ſeveral 
forms of ordination, agreed upon by the Bi- 
ſhops ſome time before, and appointed to be a 
part of this book. Theſe laws in Queen 


Mary's time were repealed, and an act paſſed 


that no form of divine ſervice ſhould be in uſe, 
but what was practiſed in the laſt year of her 
' Father's reign; and afterwards by the Queen's 
injunctions the new ſervice was every where 
caſt out, and the old ceremonies and ſervice 
were again ſet up. But after Queen Elizabeth 
came to the throne, an act paſſed for the uni- 


ä formity of public prayer, &c. which is that 


printed in the front of our preſent Common 
Prayer Book, by which King Edward's Book 
was again brought in uſe, and eftabliſhed by 
law. Upon King James the firſt fueceeding 
13 to > "the Wenn of ET by reaſon of ſome 
| _ 
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complaints of the Puritan Miniſters againff 
the ceremonies of the Church, that King or- 
dered a public conference before him, between 
divines of both ſides at Hampton- Court; where 
being well ſatisfied of the unreafonableneſs 
of the complaints made, after he himſelf had 
anſwered moſt of the objections againſt our 
ſervice, he cauſed the Book of Common Pray- 
er to be printed anew with ſome explanations 
as they were called ; which were only a few 
additional prayers at the end of the litany, the 
doQtine of the facraments added to the Cate- 
chifm, the changing of the word Prieſt into 
Miniſter in ſome places, and a few other mat- 
ters of like nature. Thus this Book continued 
authorized by law until CromwelPs uſurpa- 
tion, at what time it was totally laid aſide once 
more, and aboliſhed till the reſtoration of King 
Charles the Second; who being willing to con- 
tent all parties, ordered a conference at the 
Savoy in London, and the Preſbyterian divines 
were authorized to give in their objections to 
whatever parts of our public ſervice they could 
have any reaſonable exceptions. Fwelve of 
the Biſhops, and a like number of the others 
were to treat of ſuch points as were fit and 
proper to be altered. But in this amicable 
conference, after objecting all the old com- 
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plaints, that had ever been from the beginning 
- raiſed againſt our ſervice Book, Mr. Baxter 
took upon him to preſent a new book, or form 
of public ſervice framed out of his own head, 
without any foundation either upon the antient 
Greek or Latin forms or practice of primitive 
Church: Which as it was an action void of 
modeſty, and an unreaſonable impoſition, ſo 
was it much beyond the King's inſtructions, 
by which they were only authorized to com- 
pare the Book of Common Prayer with the 
antient Liturgies of the Church in the pureſt 
ages, and to avoid as much as may be all un- 
neceſſary alterations. Little more therefore 
was done at that time, than to mark ſome par- 
ticular places to conſider of in the next convo- 
cation; which were accordingly treated upon, 
and ſome few alterations made; as ſome leſ- 
ſons ſet down in the Kalendar were changed for 
others thought more proper, ſome collects 
altered, the laſt tranſlation of the Bible, and 
not the old made uſe of in the Epiſtles and 
Goſpels, the office of Baptiſm and of thoſe of 
riper years was added, by reaſon of the ſpread- 
ing of the ſect of the Anabaptiſts; alſo the 
Prayers for the Parliament, for all eſtates and 
conditions of men, and the general thankſgiv- 
ing; likewiſe a new form of prayer to be uſed 
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at ſea, and two particular anniverſary forms, 
one on the 29th of May, and the other on the 
zoth of January. This Book, thus finiſhed, 
was ſubſeribed unanimouſly by both houſes of 
convocation, of both provinces, Canterbury and 
Vork, and then the other act of uniformity 
paſſed for its confirmation and eſtabliſhment 
by law. 

The preface to the beak. was made at this 
time, wherein it is expreſsly ſaid, that by au- 
thority a change in indifferent things and cere- 
monies may be made for the reformation of 
the Church, according to the exigency of the 
times, yet ſo as the main body and eſſentials of 
the Church ds fland firm and unſhaken, and that 


ans ſeveral additions and alterations therein 
made were not to gratify any party in unreaſonable 


demands, but for peace and unity, for exciting 
piety and devotion in public warſhip, and for 
cutting off occaſion of quarrel again the liturgy 
of the Church. This is the Hiſtory of this 
Book, as far as appears by our writers ſince 


the reformation began. 


A. D. You ſee therefore what 3 grounds 
the Church went upon in compiling this litur- 
gy and her wiſdom and moderation in making 
or admitting of any changes or alterations 
of it. 
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There are alſo many rules and Are Wenn 
given concerning the method of officiating by 
this book in the public worſhip. Have you read 
and conſidered them POP fo as to underſtand 
them? | 

Cand. We have read all that is under that 
head, and know how to direct ourſelves by 
thoſe rules. We ſee that the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures in the order ſettled by the Kalendar 
is plain and expreſs, and under the head of 
ceremonies ; why ſome were aboliſhed and ſome 
retained, which at the firſt ſetting out of the 
Service-Book in King Edward's reign, when 
the Romiſh ceremonies were laid aſide, was a 
work as much deſired as it was neceſſary. 
The order alſo how to proceed in the Plalter, 
and the diviſions therein made, with the 
GLORIA PATRI at the end of each, as 
alſo how the Holy Scriptures are appointed to 
be read on Sundays and holy days, are prudent- 
ly directed for the edification of all the con- 
gregation ; and the tables and rules for the 
moveable and immoveable feaſts are nicely and 
intelligibly drawn and ſettled for proper direct- 

tion through the whole year, with fit pſalms 
alſo upon ſome particular ſeafons ; ſo that the 
Church hath not left it to the private will of 
the Miniſter, to pick and chuſe what to read 
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tion hath appointed by authority, to have all 


things orderly done in public with no leſs 


prudence than uniformity. 


A. D. The Kalendar is the great rule of . | 
rection for moſt of the uſes aforeſaid, and there- 


fore the officiating Miniſter muſt have daily 


recourſe unto it in performing divine ſervice 
publicly in the Church. Not only the fixed 


and ſtated feſtivals according to our eccleſiaſt- 
cal conſtitution are regulated, but even the 


moveable ones may be juſtly calculated, with- 


out the help of thoſe other tables, which the 


Church for the ſpeedier and eaſier uſe of her 


Clergy, hath ſet forth in our Service Book by 
this Kalendar ; - and it muſt be incumbent on 
us who are. of that body, to learn how to 
make juſt calculations by it for theſe ends. 
From whence is this word Kalendar derived, 


ang what good reaſon hath the Church to my 
uſe of it for this purpoſe * 7. 


Cand. The word is taken from Calendar: us, 


” Book of Tables, wherein the Romans noted 
the days of every month through the year; _ 


becauſe for better convemiency of computing 
the intereſt due from their ſeveral debtors, 


Whoſe bonds we generally payable on the firſt 
day of the month, their names were therein 


noted againſt the aid ns of payment, and 
theſe 


69 
26 he pleaſeth, but out of her ſuperior - diſcre- | 
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theſe firſt days of every month were called 
Calendæ, from the old Greek word cats, which 
in antient times one of the inferior Prieſts, on 
the appearance of every new moon, did ſo- 
lemnly call over and repeat fo often before the 
people aſſembled in the Capitol, as there were 
days between that and the nones; and the firft 


of theſe days had the name of calende; and 


the nones were ſo called, becauſe they reck- 
oned nine days from them to the Jet. What 
made all this ceremony was, that in ſettling 
theſe days, the people were appriſed what 
were the fa/t:, or feſtival days, for that month 
for at this time the Romans had not ſet up 
their Kalendar in public places, that every 


ene might know the difference of the times 


and the true return of the feſtivals. This 
word calendæ then noted the ſettlement of 


ſacred days amongſt the Romans, and becauſe 
our tables ſhew the leſſons to be read every 


day in the year, alſo the ſeveral feſtivals, and 
have certain columns to compute by for theſe 
ends, our Church calls the Book of Tables 
for this purpoſe the Kalendar; which conſiſts 
of three columns, the firſt for computing the 


new moons, by which we learn to ſettle our 


Eafter-day, upon which the moveable feaſts 
do depend ; the ſecond for numbering the days 


in each month, as. to the ſolar year; 


and 
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the third for ſettling the Jothinical letter, or 
ſhewing what letter denotes the Sunday feſti- 
val; which we call the Lord's day, throughout 
= whole year. 

A. D. The main parts of the Kalendar 
are ſufficiently explained for the ſake of prac- 
tice by the rubricks before it, and by other 
tables for ſettling the moveable feaſts, which 


are noted for many ſucceeding years very ex- 
actly; inſomuch that the reaſon of the firſt 
column in our Kalendar is not perhaps ſo 


generally underſtood as it ought to be; becauſe 


at preſent by reaſon of theſe additional tables, 
which ſettle the matter without being at the 


pains of making a calculation ourſelves by the 
old rule, there is no neceſſity of uſing that 


column; and ſome of our printers of late years 


have took upon them to print the Kalendar 


and leave out this column intirely, as of no 


uſe; which certainly is a piece of preſumption, 
and for which they cannot anſwer if they 
ſhould be called in queſtion. For although 


ſince the reformation, and ſome time before, 


at leaſt in ſome breviaries and miſſals, the 
figures in that column, in certain places, have 
been wrong printed and miſ- placed, yet the 
Church hath at no time diſclaimed the uſe of 
this Kalendar, not even of that column, though 
in 
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in part faulty; and therefore to leave it out in- 
tirely is maiming the Common Prayer Book, 
perhaps againſt the authority of e at 
leaſt what is not at preſent juſtifiable. th. 
To make computations by this firſt column, 
you are to look into the Table of Moveable 
Feaſts, and there find the year of our Lord and 
the golden number anſwering thereto; then 
turn to any month in the Kalendar, and 
wherever you find that number, there you are 
to mark the firſt day of the new moon, accor- 
ding to our eccleſiaſtical ealculation. But to 
know the reaſon hereof, you muſt neceſſarily 
have ſome knowledge i in chronology and aſtro- 
nomical calculations, to bring the ſolar and 
the lunar years together, according to ſome 
cycle invented for that purpoſe. For the 
lunar year falls ſhort of the folar by eleven 
days, and therefore to make theſe correſpond 
together, Meto the Athenian | is faid to have 
firſt invented and taken notice of. the cycle of 
nineteen years; by intercalating | a month in 
the proper place, whenever the folar exceeds 
the lunar by ſo much in the courſe of ſome 
years, and alſo by marking out by the ſide of 
the days of the ſolar. month, the number. of 
that cycle in golden characters, which remain 
to be ee for, and ſo continued i it every 
5 year 


year for nineteen years together, at which 
time he thought he perceived the new moο⁰ 
to return to the ſame courſe again. By this 
means he marked out the new moons in every 
month in the Kalendar, by one of the numbers 
of cycle as it came in courſe, and in a revolu- 
tion of nineteen years brought the lunar and 
ſolar years to anſwer one another, and to 
begin with the new moon on the ſame day of 
the month as it was at firſt. This column 
was called the column of the golden number, 
either for its uſefulneſs in ſhewing the new 
moons, or for its numbers being commonly 
ſet down. and marked in n. charac= 
ters. 
Do you know How i mkv [ufo thoſe 
numbers in the firſt column of your Kalendar, 
in order to find Eaſter in any year ? | | 
Cand. We have been inſtructed, and can 
compute any year by theſe numbers upon 


in what day of the month the feaſt of Eaſter will 
ds happen. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that we were 
ne to ſeek for Eaſter-day in this year 1740. 
of Firſt we look into the table of moveable feaſts, 
of and find the golden number for the year 1 740 
ain is 12, and the dominical letters, which are to 
ery ſhew the Lord's day or Sunday through the year, 
ear to be this year, being Biſſextile, FE. Then 
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turn to the month of March in the Kalendar, 
and obferve that the golden number 12 ſtands 
againſt the 22d day of that month, which is 
the eccleſiaſtical calculation of the new moon 
in chat month for the year 1740. Then we 
count fourteen days forward incluſive, to find 
the full moon, which next happens following 
the 21ſt day of this month, which day the 
Church hath concluded and ſettled to be the 


vernal equinox, and which, by the rules to 


know and find out the moveable feaſts, we are 
to ſeek after in order to find Eaſter-day. 
This full moon will therefore fall on the 4th 


df April; then by the ſame rule we are to look 


for the Sunday after next following, and by the 
laſt dominical letter E ſtanding againſt the th 
of April, . in this year muſt be that 
* | 
Now, if this Full moon had happened to fall 
on 2 Sunday, then we muſt have gone to the 
next Sunday following to fix Eaſter- day by the 
fame rule: becauſe the Church in ſettling the 
time of Eaſter at the Council of Nice, reſolved 
not to hold that feaſt at the fame time with 
the Jewiſh Paſſover, which is always held on 
the 14th day, or the day of the full moon next 
following the day of the vernal equinox ; and 
to avoid having any rites in common with the 
Jews, 
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ing. 
But if che golden number falls out to mark 


the new moon in the month of March in any 


year ſo early that the full moon will not happen 
after the 21ſt of March, but at or before that 
day, then we muſt ſeek for the ſame number 


which next follows, although it happen in April, 


and the x4th day from thence incluſive will 
always be the firſt full moon after the 21ſt of 
March, and the Sunday after will be Eaſter- 
A. D. But doth not our common almanack 
ſhew that this is a falſe rule to reckon by, and 
that Eaſter- day (which by the rubrick muſt 
always be the firſt Sunday after the firſt full 
moon next following the 21ſt day of March, 
except that full moon happen on a Sunday) 
may happen otherwiſe than according to the 
true full moon; ſo that the Church may be 
laid to keep in reality two en ſome» 
times in one year. 


Cand. According to eur aki PETIT 


no doubt it may be ſo ſaid : but our CHurch 


doth not compute and reckon by them, but 
by tables and ſynodical determinations of her 
D 2 en, 
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caſe the full moon happened on a Sunday, 3 
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own, and by paſchal cycles ſet forth for the 
conſtant obſervation and regulation of the time 
of her own feſtivals. This preſent Kalendar 
is the eſtabliſhed rule to go by in theſe mat- 
ters, and until by authority of the Church ; 
this computation, which is as old as the coun- 
cil of Nice, be regulated anew, we are to 
know no other new moons than according to 
this Kalendar: and fo Eaſter-day will always 
fall in due time, and but once in a year. 
A. D. Tobe ſure we muſt grant that the 
-21ſt day of March, now at this time, is not 
the true vernal equinox, although it was then 
the true one when the Council of Nice was 
held, about fourteen hundred years ago, and 
fince that the Nicene calculation hath over- 
ſhot the true by near eleyen days, but certainly 
the Church muſt go by her own tables for the 
fake of uniformity, till ſhe appoints otherwiſe 
by authority, all wiſe men concluding it mat- 
ters not much whether the Church keep Ea- 
ſter a little ſooner or later, ſo that there be a 
general agreement of the ſeveral Churches at 
ſome certain time, that there be no ſchifm in 
the body. The equinox fixed by the Nicene 
Council on the 21ſt of March, was conſtantly 
obſerved in the Church as the vernal equinox, 
till 4, D. 1582, when it was altered by Pope 
0 5 | | Gre- 
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Gregory XIII. which alteration was ſince the 


beginning of our reformation, when our 
Church and ſtate renounced the papal ſupre- 
macy 3 and the new calculation being not ex- 


act, and the Church having all along for near 


1200 years obſerved the Nicene rule, the 
Greek and Eaſtern Churches ftill following 
the ſame as we do, it is for the peace of the 


Chureh to go on in the ſame method, till it be 


altered by like authority of a general council; 


otherwiſe perhaps our diſſenters would cry out 
that we are complying with the Church of 


Rome. So alſo the new moons, in our Ka- 


lendar, which were right placed at the time 


of that Council, by reaſon the calculation is- 
now found not to be ſo exact as was thought 
by the cycle of the golden number, appear now 
to be placed four days and a half too forward 
in every month. For inſtance, in this pre- 
ſent year 1740, the new moon in January is 
marked at the 17th day of that month; go back 


four days and a half, and then it will fall on 


the 13th, which is the true new moon, as in 


our almanacks. So that by this column in our 


Kalendar, and regard had to this difference, 
we may not only be able to find the eccleſiaſt- 
ical new moons in every month, but the true 
true new moons alſo. 
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„. D. In the table of moveable feaſts, the 
third column is of the Epacts, what do you. 

underſtand by that word ? | 
Cand. Dies Epactæ vel E pactales are thoſe 

additional days, which are joined to the lunar 

year, to make it come equal with the ſolar, 
which are eleven days; ſo that if the firſt of 
January laſt year happened at the new moon; 
this year, at the firſt day of the ſame month 
the moon would be eleven days old, and the 
epact eleven: and the next year, at the ſame 
day twenty two days old, and the epact twen- 
ty two; and the third year, the three lunar 
years would be ſhort of three ſolar by thirty- 
three days, and therefore the intercalation of a 
month of thirty days muſt be to make both 
even, and then the remainder being three days 
makes the epact three that year, and the year 
after eleven days more, and then the epact is 
fourteen, and ſo on for nineteen years toge- 
ther, until every new. moon, as was — 
returns again to its firſt ſtation. | 
A. D. Being now ſatisfied that you are able 

to give your aſſent, and conſent, to all and 
every thing contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, &c. according as you are re- 
quired by the act of Uniformity 3 and alſo of 


your 
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principles in regard to the fupremacy of 'the 
Crown, and the government both in Churchand 
ſtate, which have both ſuffered much by the 
uſurpations of the Pope, and the religious diſ- 
fentions amongſt ourſelves : my next enqui- 
ry muſt. be, whether you are well principled 


in the doctrines of our Church according to 


her Articles. 

ls aſk you, therefore, ke you retard ic: 
ſidered the Book of Articles of Religion, pro- 
feſſed in the Church of England and Ireland, 


and do you approve the ſame, as containing 


nothing ſuperſtitions, or erroneous, or ſuch as 
you may not _ with a eines e ſubſcribe 
unto. 


(hl WW; hive Bed this Book, read and 


conſidered it, and are ready to anſwer unto 


every article therein ee and to ſub- 5 


ſeribe the ſame. 


A. D. At what 8 articles fiſt 


framed, and by whom ? 


Cand. The firſt framing of articles, to con- 


tain the doctrines of the Proteſtant Church 
in our Kingdoms, began in the reign of King 


Edward VI. and as to the contents of them, 


they were much the fame then, though not 


| altogether, as now. Aﬀerwards in Queen 
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de were nen conſidered, and ſettled in 
full convocation of all the Clergy of England, 
and ſubſcribed ; but by whom compiled we do 


not particularly find in our hiſtories, only that 
they were then publiſhed and obtained the re- 
gal authority, that is, had the ſanction of the 


government to ſupport them. 

Likewiſe in Ireland a canon was made in 
the convocation at Dublin, anno 1634, and 
confirmed by the Lord Deputy there, in 


manifeſtation of the agreement of the Proteſt- 


ant Church in that kingdom with the Church 
of England, by receiving and approving the 
ſame Articles of Religion. 


A. D. What were the uſe and bal deſigned 


by theſe- articles, and why. are the Clergy 


and not the fat alſo el to ide 


them? 


Cand. The uncertain Nate of religion in yo 
time of King Edward VI. when the Church 
was diſpoſed to a reformation, made ſome pub- 
lication of general articles, concerning the 


true Chriſtian faith, and the doctrine of the 
_ facraments, abſolutely neceſſary for. aviiding of 


diver ſity of opinions, and for ęſtabliſbing conſent” 
touching true religion. This was the uſe de- 
ſigned by theſe articles; and the end deſigned 


by ſubſcription to them was, to be a teſt of the 


ſenti- 


* 
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therefore no others are required to ſubſeribe, 


but the Clergy and thoſe who are in office 
| under them in ecceleſiaſtical Courts. Subſerip- 
tion not only to doctrines, but to rules and / 


eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, hath- been a- uſual 


practice in the Chriſtian Church ; ſo early as 


the Council of Nice it was required of the 


Novatians; but among Proteſtanis in later 
ages nothing ſo common; as appears by the 
ſubſcriptions of the Bohemian, Auguſtan, and 
Helvetian Churches; and the French Church 
requireth a ſubſcription to her Liturgy. It was 


the common practice of the times, when the 


reformation from Popery began, for every 
Church that reformed, to publiſh and ſettle 
her confeſſion of what ſhe eſteemed the true 


Chriſtian Faith, in oppoſition to the errors of 


the Church of Rome; and our Church thought 
fit to make this declaration more ſolemn, by a 
ſubſeription to her articles, in the diſputed 


points concerning the doctrine of the ſacra- 
ments, that every one's opinion, who was to 


be a paſtor in that Q might be fully 


known. 


The Canons of the Church of England FA 


Ireland enjoin the whole body of the people, 
| 3 5 the 
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officiate. as miniſters in the Church; and 
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the laiety as well as Clergy, under the penalty 
of excommunication, not to affirm that any e her 
articles are in any part ſuperſiitious or erroneous, 
er ſuch as they may not with a good conſcience ſub- 
ſeribe unto; and therefore as far as it concerns 


- the laiety, who are not bound to ſubſcribe, 


the articles are a bond of union and commu-- 
nion only, let their ſentiments be what they 
will, ſo as they do not openly impugn them: 
but for any one of the Clergy, who are obliged 
to ſubſcribe, (to ſuppoſe them only axticles of- 


union and peace, and not of belief and true per- 


ſuaſion according to the dictates of conſcience, 
ſince the intent and meaning of every ſubſcrip- 
tion is to anſwer the deſign of the impoſer, and 
the ſubſcription itſelf being expreſly in theſe 
words, I do willingly and ex anims ſubſcribe to 


them, and all things contained in them) to think 


he is only bound to receive them as a ſtandard 
of doctrine not to be diſputed, and that he may 
be a true ſon of the Church, by filently aequi- 
eſcing, although he ſhould differ in opinion from 


what appears to him to be the ſenſe of any one 


of them, is to contradict the end and deſign of 


the ſubſcription, and all one, as to give teſti- 


mony to allow the Book of Articles as evi- 


dence of his belief, when at the fame time it 


is contrary to his opinion. The ſtatute in 


Queen 
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Quin Elizabeth's time * | 


gyman to read theſe articles in the Church, 
with a deelaration of his unfeigned aſſent 


expreſſion of the truth of his belief, before he 
can be capable of a benefice in the Church ; 
like as the civil ſtate impoſeth ſome oath or 
teſt of i EIT 
it admits any into civil offices. "IVE YN 


A. D How many are the Articles of Reli- 
gion in our Church to be fubſcribed unto, and 
how do you diſtinguiſh between fundamental | 


and other articles? 

Cand. The articles to be ſubſcribed unto are 
_ thirty-nine in number; ſome of them are fun- 
damental, and no leſs than what every Chriſt- 
an Church ſuppoſes neceſſary to the very being 


of a Church. Theſe are comprehended in the 
Apoſtles Creed, and contain the whole doc 


trine of faith, and are fo neceſſary to ſalvation, 


that without believing and being baptized in- 


to that faith, no man can have a fœderal right 
to the covenant of grace, or be property ſtiled 
a Chriſtian. 

There are / alſo other lin: ſich as ſettle: 


the doctri 2 our Church in points of Reli- 
$10 rawn from holy Scriptures; which how- - 
ever are controverted, and of doubtful inter- 
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pretation. Theſe not being ſo revealed in ſerip 
ture, as a means of ſalvation neceſſary for the 
Church to place either an explicit or implicit 


faith therein, therefore national Churches have 


taken a liberty to call them confeſfions of faith 


of their own Churches, and articles of their 
Religion; and ſo long as there is a difference 
inmen's conceptions of theſe matters, provided 
they agree in all the fundamental articles of 
faith, the Chriſtian union of the Church may 
be ſtill preſerved, although the ſeveral Churches 


be not agreed in doftrines, drawn from fuch 
difficult parts of Holy Scripture. 


Thus the five firſt articles of our religion are 


of the eſſence of faith laid down in the Goſpel, 
and contain whatever is expreſſed in the Apoſ- 
tles Creed, or is neceſſary to be believed by 


every Chriſtian within the pale of the Church, 


and therefore as we can have no fœderal right 


to the covenant of grace, without ſuch a faith, 


they are poſitive and indiſputabe. | 
The other articles which follow contain 


ſeveral tenets and opinions, of a more diſputa- 


ble nature, and are conceived with ſome diſ- 
tinction and variety by ſeveral members of the 
Chriſtian Church, and are not univerſally 
eſteemed points of doctrine abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation; yet vrhilſt we believe them 
| | | 9 
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to be true, that is, revealed in ſcripture in the 
ſenſe we take them, we may ſubſcribe to them 
as truths we have no doubt of, although others 


have. Nay, ſhould different men hold the 


ſame article in different ſenſes, according to 
the plain conſtruction of the words literally, 
though variouſly explained, if the ſenſe which 
each puts upon it can be proved from Scripture, 


and that each believes the article' true in ſuch. 


ſenſe only, they. may both- lawfully ſubſcribe 


with a good conſcience ; and there is a ſuffici- 


ent warrant for. ſo doing, by his Majeſty's de- 
claration printed before the articles. | 
There are moreover ſome negative a, 
purely deſigned againſt erroneous principles in 
particular Churches and ſects, for the ſake of 
purity in doctrine, and for reformation, 
Our Church thus determines the diſputable 
points of religion by theſe articles, and by them 
forms her judgement of thoſe who are, or who 
are not fit and meet to be admitted to public 
offices under her government. 
A. D. Let us now proceed to the examina- 
tion of thoſe articles. The fundamental points 


of faith, which every true Chriſtian is bound to 


believe, you ſay are contained in the firſt five 
articles. Theſe take in all that is in the Apoſ- 
tles . the firſt voy whereof is to acknow- 

ledge 
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ledge and confeſs our belief in Gd. Now to 
believe, is to aſſent to the truth of athing, but the 
reaſon of our belief depends upon the ideas we 
have of the thing itfelf. The firſt thing then 
that offers itſelf to our conſideratĩon in framing 
an idea of God, is, that he muſt be the Crea- 
tor of all things; but how a pure mind or ſpirit, 
fuch as God is, ſhould act or operate upon 
matter, much more create it out of nothing, 
we cannot clearly comprehend: ; that he muſt 
alſo be infinite in his perfections, ſupreme, 
eternal and ſelf- exiſtent, all theſe ideas we have 
of God, and yet we can frame no adequate 


notions of infinity at all, and it is not within 


our capacity to have any elear and perfect con- 
eeptions of theſe matters. How then can we 
be ſaid to believe, when we cannot know God, 
or to have any rational grounds to fix our 
faith in him, who in his nature is ineompre- 

Cand. Before we can be truly faid to believe 


in God, that is, to ſerve God, and to worſhip 


him, we muſt be ſuppoſed no doubt to have 
fome knowledge of him ;. this knowledge is 
indeed ſomething antecedent to religion, but 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, religion doth not conſiſt in 
this ſpeculative knowledge, but in the. practi- 


is 
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js riot ee know, but to-do the ill of 
God. 

W ee 15 of God, 5 
as St. Paul faith, he is not far from every 
one of us, in order to fix our belief of ſuch a 
being by the dictates of right reaſon, why ſhould 
it be neceſſary that we ſhould comprehend all his 
operations in order to be convinced of the 
exiſtence of ſuch an infinite being ? For do 
we not allow and make no doubt of other 


things upon the fame grounds, without ade- 


quate conceptions, or more clear and com- 
prehenſive evidence ? We ſee by daily expe- 
rience our own thoughts can put matter. in 


motion, and that all manner of voluntary mo- 


tion in ub is produced by the free thoughts of 
our own minds, and yet who is there will de- 


monſtrate or pretend to conceive the manner 


how? To deny therefore the credibility of a 
thing, the doing whereof we cannot account 


for, and for this fole reaſon, becauſe the man- 


ner of the operation exceeds our comprehen- 
fion, and all the powers we have by nature, is 


to make our comprehenſion infinite, or to ſup- 


poſe all beings finite like ourfelves. So that 
ſome things of which we can form but im- 
perfect notions, and no clear ideas at all, they 


being above our reaſon, when they be re- 


vealed 
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vealed by God, and not contrary to plain princi- 


ples of reaſon, become the proper obje& of 
faith, Opinion, or prejudice, or incapacity in 
us can with no good reaſon be urged to over - 
throw their credibility ; and they have a right 


to demand our aſſent, as truths not depending 


barely on natural, but on ſupernatural evidence, 
and divine teſtimony. Our idea of God there- 
fore, as a ſupreme, infinite and ſelf-exiſtent 
Being, is alſo deducible by reaſon, partly by 
ſhewing that a being of leſs perfections than 
theſe would be inſufficient for the great events 
and effects, which we fee and obſerve are pro- 
duced by nature, and partly by ſhewing that all 


other means we can poſſibly think of, would 


be incompatible with ſuch production; but 
this idea is cognoſcible by no adequate concep- 
tion in us, neither is it neceſlary, becauſe God 
hath from time to time revealed ſo much of his 
own nature, and divine operations, as fully 
ſerves to eſtabliſh our faith by his own teſti- 


mony, and to anſwer the ends of our happineſs, 


For although the manner and method of God's 


procedure, in the formation of the world, and 


other inconceivable works of his, are not cog- 


noſcible by the light of nature, without divine 
__- revelation, yet that theſe ſupernatural and in- 


conceivable works, in whatſoever way wrought 
; | es EIS by 


— 
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by him, were effected by no leſs than ſome: 
ſupreme, infinite and felf-exiſtent being, is 
a truth manifeſtly evident to the light of nature 
and reaſon, and as infallible, as if it were poſ- | 
ſible for us to have demonſtrative evidence 
thereof, and we ourſelves had been by and ſeen. 
them ; done. So that God is not out of the 
ſight of the rational eye of our underſtanding, 
although we look at him as through a glaſs,. 
and ſee him, not as he is in his own nature, 
but in his operations, in that way which anſwers 
well enough to our finite capacity, by abſtrac- 
tion, that is, by removing every thing from 
him that is inconſiſtent with the infinite per- 
fections of his being, rather than by any ne; 
qual comprehenſion defining his nature. 

A. D. Let us hear then how you prove the. 
firſt neceſlary article of your wy the yOu 
of God? 

Gand. There are many ways of proving 
the firſt and greateſt point, upon which: all 
religion doth . whether natural or re- 
vealed. | 4 

© irſt, then, the being of God is 3 
from the natural dictates of right reaſon. It 
is a truth plain and ſelf-evident, that all things 
which have a beginning, and theſe are, all 
Ln in. this world which we ſee and know, 

muſt 
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muſt bare the beginning . de that 
was the cauſe of its being; it could not ope- 
rate before it was in being, and therefore 
could not have a beginning from itſelf, but 
muſt derive it from ſome other origin. This 
alſo, from whom that other ſo derived a being, 
muſt derive its own being from ſome other 
that was before it, and that likewiſe from ſome 
other, until we come at laſt to ſome firſt be- 
ing, which neceſſarily is, was from all eternity, 
and ſhall be to all e ee ms hich: is 


a > 


This doth moreover appear ie 
wonderful contrivance of this world, and the 
providential care that is every where ſhewn in 
_ preſerving and governing it, as well as from 
the original beginning and creation of it, all 
which muſt be the work of no leſs a gates 
than God Almighty. d 
Another argument to prove the being of 
God, may be drawn from the univerſal conſent 
of mankind, even the moſt barbarous nations, 
provided they appear to have any notions at all 
of ſocial life, or common principles of huma- 
nity. ' For we read of nations, in all other re- 
ſpects as wild and ſavage, as we can well ſup- 
poſe rational creatures poſſibly to be, who yet 
ſeem to ſhew a public reverence for religion, 
$4477] : . and 
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and join together in ſome ſemblance of divine 
worſhip. The human conceits of men about 
the ſecrets of nature, and concerning various 
things not demonſtrable by reaſon, are look- 
ed upon only as matters of curioſity, and are 
treated with no ſort of reverence or awful re- 
gard ; theſe being conjectures no way fixed or 
certain, but always ſubject to new diſcoveries, 
and conſequently variable, ſome think one 
way, and ſome another, without any conſcien- 
tious dread of being miſtaken : but why all 
nations, though perhaps not every one in eve- 
ry nation, ſhould be uniform in their notions, 
as to the exiſtence of ſome ſupreme and divine 
being, cannot be accounted for, unleſs we ad- 
mit that either God hath declared himſelf by 
ſome divine oracle, or impreſſed that notion 
by divine impulſe on the mind of man, or elſe: 
| that from the very time of our firſt parents, 

this truth hath been conveyed through the 
whole world by tradition: and why ſuch a 
tradition ſhould be falſe, or ſuch a divine im- 
preſſion on the mind impoſſible, if men will not 
admit of ſome divine oracle in every part of the 
world, declaring the divinity and fovereignty 
of God, no one can fee any reaſon for ima- 
gining. The exception of a feœè men, who, ei- 
ther out of affectation, or licentiouſneſs, ſeem 

f | ? 0 
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to think in another manner, and deny that they 


have any notions of the being of God, if 


there are any ſuch in ſincerity, which is much 
to be doubted, can be no argument againft 
the uniyerſality of conſent in this matter, ſince 
we may very well account for fuch their 


blindneſs and obſtinacy from a prejudiced and 


vitiated underſtanding. That the divine na- 
ture is indeed in many things inveſtigable by 
us, we do not deny, but that all aſſociated ſtates 
and communities of people have ſo much evi- 


dence amongſt themſelves, to be convinced: of 


the exiſtence of a ſupreme being, is beyond all 


contradiction, religion being abſolutely neceſ- 
 fary to the foundation of a commonwealth, 


A. D. You have proved the being or exiſt- 
ence of God ; I am now to enquire what no- 
tions you have of his divine attributes, accor- 
ding to the farther explanation of the article. 

Cand. Firſt then, he is One living and 


true God. That is, he is ſuch a being as is 
active in his providence over this world; not 


ſuch as the Epicurean dreams of, who has' no 
regard to ſublunary things, but is wrapt up 
wholly in contemplation of his own excellencies 
and perfections; but a being which lives, and 
is always exerting his divine power. One 


true God he is, becauſe a plurality of Gods is 


unne- 
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unneceſſary, nay impoſlible, and each to be 
truly God; ſince God is a being of all poſſi- 
ble perfections; and therefore everlaſting, 
that is, as there never was a time in which he 


was not, ſo there never can be ſuch a time in 


which he ſhall not be exiſting, without body, 
parts or paſſions ; becauſe theſe are all mani- 
feſt imperfections, agreeable only to the crea- 
ture, and not to the infinite perfection of a 
Creator, For body can be no leſs than a clog 
or load to a ſpiritual being, and to have parts, 
deſtroys unity and ſimplicity, which is eſſential 


to God's nature. And then for paſſions, we a 


can never conceive how ſuch ſhould belong to 
God, becauſe there is ſomething of vehe- 
mence, which is always unſeemly in all paſſion, 


and therefore this is far from perfection. If 


God be repreſented to us in ſcripture expreſſi- 
ons, as with body, parts and . paſſions, it is 
only to accommodate the notions of a divine 
being in ſome ſort to the capacities of men, 


by ſhewing us that he condeſcendeth to view 
and expreſs his regard for things on earth after 


their manner of doing it, that the variety of 
his providential care may be expreſſed in the 
ſame variety of paſſions, and inclinations, that 
men ſhew their care and concern by. Then 
as to his inünite power, wildom and 
; bod 
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goodneſs, we can ſuppoſe no leſs in God, 
who gives being to all creatures, upholds and 


. directs all things that are or ſhall be, in their 


regular motions, for the good of the univerſe, 


and in applying a certain tendency in nature 


thereto, makes all beings as perfect and happy 
as their ſeveral capacities will admit of; eſpe- 
cially as to intellectual beings, which have 
fallen from their primitive reRitude, and are 
much depreſſed now from what they were 


originally, yet doth his power work, and his 


wiſdom contrive means, and his goodneſs wil- 
lingly accept of our ſincere, though imperfe&t 
performances, in order to reinſtate us in a place 
of happineſs, and in the divine favour again, Sso 


alſo is he the Waker and Preſerver of all 


things, viſible and inviſible. As to things 
viſible, by his being the firſt cauſe of all beings 
we thereby ſuppoſe him to be the maker of 
them, and conſequently the preſerver alſo z 


for his wiſdom ſhe ws that he made them for 


fome end, which his goodneſs will not fruſ- 


: trate ; and alſo for the fame reaſon we muſt 
ſuppoſe him to be the Maker of the inviſible 


world, a vital world of ſubſtances, pure Jpi- 
rits, diſtinct from body, and therefore inviſible, 
Of the being and exiſtence of ſuch we may 


no 
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no intelligent; or at leaft adequate ideas. of ah 


immaterial ſubſtance, which is generally con- 
ceived as implying a contradiction; yet we 
may conceive an intelligent being, ſuch as a 


ſpirit is, without any conjunction with matter, 


without any corporeity, and then there is no 
contradiction in ſuch an idea. God is himſelf 
a ſubſtance vital and incorporeal, and we have 


all the reaſon in the world to believe there is 


ſuch a being, and why not that there ſhould 
be other intellectual ſubſtances incorporeal, 
ſuch as ſpirits, to miniſter and ſerve under 
him ? Hiſtories both profane and facred make 


frequent mentions' of ſpirits, or intelligent and 
powerful beings, without any bodies, or with 
bodies ſo quick in motion as to be abſolutely 


inviſible to us; and if ſuch there be, the firſt 
cauſe of all muſt certainly be the maker of 
them, and the preſerver alſo of their ſpirituality 
for ends and purpoſes beſt known to himſelf ; 
for it is equal to him to make things viſible or 
inviſible; who gives life and motion to all 


things, that require my _ one or the 


other. 


A. D. The laſt part of the article is what 


concerns us Chriſtians, as members of the 


Church i in mattters of _ the other part as 
| beings 
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beings intelligent, rational creatures under 
the direction of divine providence, Pf 

How do you prove the doctrine of the Trini- 
95 in Unity to be an article of faith, ſuch as a 
Chriſtian is bound to believe? 

Cand. We do not pretend to prove the na- 
ture of a myſtery, for that is above reaſon to 
comprehend ; but we ſhall prove this myſte- 
rious point to be the object of our faith, and 
that by expreſs revelation. We can conſider 
what declarations are made in Holy Scriptures 
concerning it; and if they haye declared this 
inexplicable thing to us concerning God, we 
are bound to believe it, although we cannot 
Have any clear notions or idea of the matter. 

That charge and commiſſion given by Chriſt 
to his diſciples, to baptize in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, proves three 
perſons neceſſarily implyed and therefore to be 
in equality with one another, in the ſame ac- 
tion, which is only applicable to God himſelf. 
St. Paul's falutation in the threefold manner 
expreſſing God's bleſſing, the grace of our Lord 
FJeſus Chriſt, and the love of God, and the fel- 
louſhip of the . Holy "Ghoſt, gives us alſo ſome 
idea of a Trinity in Unity. And it is certain 
that from the beginning of Chriſtianity, the 
furt Chriſtians made their confeſſion of 

faith 
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faith i in this manner, PETTY is no ſmall confir- 
mation of the truth of this doctrine, -  - 
A. D. Here indeed is a conjunction of per- 
ſons, under different names; but how do you 
diſtinguiſh them in their office ? 
Cand. The Father is ſo called as the Crea: 
tor, of whom are all things and preſerveth all 


things, that is, by his paternity he upholdeth 


all things to which he gives being ; but par- 


ticularly in regard that the Son is begotten 


of him, he is called the Father. 
Therefore the Son is alſo diſtinguiſhed from 


the Father, by being ſo begotten, by being a 


Redeemer, and Mediator, to intercede with the 
Father for mankind, to aſcend unto the Father, 


and reign with him in glory, and at the 
end of the world, to judge the * and the 


dead. 
The Holy Ghoſt is faid to be our comforter, 


and Sanctifier for the elect; and to proceed 


| from the Father and the Son, and therefore di- 
ſtinguiſhed from both. 


But theſe terms begotten and . | 
are words uſed more for diſtinction fake, than 


accommodated to human reaſon, to explain or 
demonftrate the matter; for to be ſure we can- 
not give any perfect and explicit account of 
the unity and diſtinction of perſons in the 
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Godhead, yet being truths of a myſterious na- 
ture, and which we know are revealed by God 


gn Holy Scripture, as the foundation of our 


faith, we believe them upon his divine teſti= 
mony, and not upon any demonſtrative evi- 
dence to convinee the underſtanding. Fa 


A. D. How do you prove the Son, the ſe- 


cond Perſon in the Holy Trinity, to be 5 


in the ſenſe of the ſecond article? | 
Cand. By ' expreſs words of ſcripture: St. 


John in his Goſpel begins in this manner: In 


the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God, the ſame 


was in the beginning with God. By this we 


underſtand that the Son is the word of the 
Father, begotten krom everlaſting of the 
Father. He is faid alfo to have attributes 


incommunicable to any other being but God. 
| Rev. C. i. 


Jam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 


ending, which was, and is, and is to come, the 


Almighty ; and again, I am the fir/t and the laſt. 


J am he that liveth and was dead, and behold I 
am alive for evermore. This is plainly to 
- aſcribe the nature of God, and of a being, not 


differing from him in ſubſtance ; and therefore 


the Son is very and eternal God, of one 


ſubſtance with the Father. Which alſo 
we can have no doubt of, fince the work of 


—— 8 l 
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the creation went through his hands, all chings 
were made by him. This Son took man's Johni. gt 
nature in the womb of the Blelled Uir- 
gin of her ſubſtance, that is took our fleſh: 
and this is confirmed by the Hiſtory of our 
Saviour's birth, as recorded by St. Mathew. 
St. Paul alfo ſpeaking of our Saviour, faith, 
that he being in the form of God, thought it not Ph. ii. 6. 
rob bory to be equal with God : but tool upon him 
the form of a ſervant, and was made in tbe lile- 
neſs of men. By which it plainly appears, 
that two whole and perfect natures, that 
is to lap, the godhead and manhood, were 
ſoined rogether in one perlon. Now as 
| theſe are thus united, ſo are they never to be 
ſeparated; never to be divided, whereof is 
one Chriſt, very God, and very Man; 
thoſe two natures exiſting in him ſtill, who 


was annointed to this end, as man to bear our 
ſins in his on body, and therefore, truly 
ſuffered, was crucified, dead and buried, as 
God to reconcile His Father to us, and to 
be a ſacrifice, that is, a propitiation for the 
remiſſion of ſins; not only kor original 
guilt but alſo for actual fins of man, chat 
is, to be the juſtifier of all thoſe which believe 
in him for ſalvation. The Hiſtory of Chriſt's _ 
1 in this manner, as it is recorded by the 
"> WK : Evan- 


Evangeliſts, is a manifeſt proof of both thoſe 


1 Jo. 2. 2. 
Heb. 9. 28. the whole world; that he was ence offered to 
a Pet. 1, 29. bear the 5 ing of way | ; _ we are redeemed 
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natures being conjoined in the perſon'of Chriſt, 
This was a matter of fact, of which there was 
not any doubt in the earlieſt ages of Chriſti- 


anity made by the enemies of our faith, ſo far 


from it, that it was frequently objected as a 
reproach upon us, and therefore this truth is 


to be allowed now as unqueſtionable. 


4%, D. That-Chib Aa e bent ll 
muſt grant, but how doth it appear, that his 


death ſhould be our ſalvation? 


Cand. In the point of reconciliation * - 


_ erifice, there is ſomething which anſwers to an- 


cient cuſtoms for that end, both in the Jewiſh 
and Gentile world. The expiatory ſacrifice 
of the Jews was made by transferring the ſin of 
man, to the paniſhment of the beaſt, which 
was offered up, and by that means it was ſup- 


poſed an antonement was made. And we read 


of human ſacrifices on the like account, made 
in other barbarous nations. But many are the 
expreſſions in Holy Scripture, which repreſent 
Chriſt as a ſacrifice. In what ſolemn manner 


Joh. i. 29. is he called the Lamb of God which takethaway the 


fins of the world ; the proputation for the fins ef 


with 


n obne 
with the precious blaod of Chrifl, as of a Lamb 
without blem iſb, and without ſpot. Theſe are 
all expreſſions to denote that the death of 
Chriſt, in the manner he offered himſelf up, is: 
to us as a ſacrifice of reconciliation, and that 
God intended it ſo, as an atonement, and our 
redemption ;. not only from the puniſhment. 
due for Adam's fin, but for the ſins of all men 
who have fallen, or ſhall fall into actual trans- 
greſfons, that is, conditionally, provided they 
repent and perform their my of the covenant 
of Grace. 
. D. ede you Aden kunde deer 
ef Chriſt into Hell, according 1 to the third ar- 
ticle of our Church ? | . 
Cand. In the former article, Chriſt, accor- 
ding to his human nature is ſaid to ſuffer and 
die, and after death to be buried, ſo that one 
part of his human nature ſuffered all that death 
could do, his body became inanimate as that of 
ather men who die, and was laid in the grave. 
But of the ſoul in the human nature of Chriſt, 
there is nothing ſaid in that artiele. It is to be 
ſuppoſed therefore by this artiele of his deſcent- 
into hell after death, that it relates to the 
human ſoul, which is the better part of man, 
which was, as other ſouls after death are, really 
ſeparated from the body, to remain in a true, 
9 J. E 3 eſtate 
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eſtate of ſeparation until their reſurrection. 
So that by the expreſſion of deſcending into 
hell, we mean no more but that Chriſt died in 
all parts like other men; his body went to the 
grave, and his ſoul into that place, call it what 
you will, where other ſouls remain till their re- 
ſurrection; ; what that place is, who can ſay either 
adviſedly or intelligibly? All that the Pfalmiſt 
knew was, that we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and that our ſubſtance was not hid from 
Pf. 139. 15. God, when we were' made in ſecret and curts 
_ ouſly wrought in the leaweſt paris of the » earths 
And when we ſhall deſcend thither' again and 
make our bed there, as his expreſſion is, tan any 
one alive explain the manner of it, after the 
diſſolution of body and foul, when that conjulic- | 
tion of both, which he feels within himſelf, is 2 
point ſo inexplicable, that he cannot attain un- 
unto the knowledge thereof? But ag: Thrift 
died for us, and was buried: So alto is 
it to be believed, oy he Mens down eur, 
bell. | 
2 D. There have been many curious no- 
tions raiſed about the ſenſe and meaning of this 
article, but in the latitude you have given it, be- 
ing general and not particular in deſcribing” 
the place, anſwers the deſign of the Church 
| „ ee Nr catholick faith. 
For 


For we confeſs and believe, that the deſign 
and intent of Chriſt's death, as he was very 
man, of the ſame nature with us, was to ſuffer 
by death in the ſelf ſame way that all men ſuf- 
fer, to have their ſouls ſeparated from their bo- 
dies, until the time of their reſurrection. 
Chriſt had in part ſuffered in his ſoul, at the 
point of diffolution, in his crucifixion, and in 
his agonies preceding, as he himſelf expreſſed 
It to his diſciples, when he affirmed that his 
foul was exceeding ſorrotuful even unto death; 
but this was before the ſeparation. of ſoul and 
body, and after that ſeparation. was made to 
compleat all that death could do, his foul 
went into the ſeparate ſtate, where the ſouls of 
the dead are to remain till the reſurrection. 
Hereby he underwent all the laws and power 
of death; and becauſe he could not be kept 
there in that ſeparate ſtate, 1 os no ſin, God 
would not leave his ſoul in bell, nor ſuffer his Pf. 16, 10. 
baly one to ſee corruption. | 
Ho was Chriſt delivered from the power of 
death and the grave ? Did he riſe with the ſame 
ſoul and body? Let me have your ſenſe and bee 


ef of the fourth article ? 


. Cana, If we can believe any teſtimony of 
e authority, we muſt believe that Chriſt 
did truly riſe again from death, and 

E 4 took 
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took again his body, with fleſh, bones, 
and all things appertaining to the per- 


fection of man's nature, becauſe they were 


not his followers nor abbettors, but his bitter | 


enemies, who gave the firſt account of this mat- 


ter, to the high Prieſt, and thoſe in authority, 


who put him to death. Beſides his apoſtles, we 
are aſſured, that there were above five hundred 
perſons who ſaw him, and they converſed to- 
gether about him, and many of them died for 
atteſting this truth ; nay the very angels bare 
witneſs of it. _ One indeed of his Apoſtles, not- 
ſo credulous as others, would not be fatisfied 


till he felt the wounds made in his body; 


which is enough to ſhew that they were not 
eaſily diſpoſed to be impoſed upon in this mat- 
ter. That very ſoul and body, which were 


before ſeparated by death, were again united 


by an eſſential and vital union, from whence 


life neceſſarily muſt flow, that the ſame man 


might live which lived before. And for far- 
ther aſſurance hereof, as a demonſtration that 
there was no fiction or impoſition deſigned, he 


| called for meat, and did eat before them of a 


broiled fiſh, and a honey comb; he diſcour- 
ſed with them out of the ſcriptures, and argu- 
ed familiarly and rationally of thoſe things, 
concerning which he had ſpoke to them before 
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his death; all to ſhew that the very body 
which they ſaw, was won Cap the _ 
bares ramen iris 12, 3. 10th 

A. D. What was the eb nb a of 
Chriſt's thus „ » _ [before 
his aſcenſion ? 129.219 

Cand. That there might! not his the Me 
Joubt of the truth of the fact; for he had be- 


fore told that he would riſe the third day. The 
Chief Prieſts and Phariſees therefore went to 
Pilate, and cautioned him af this matter. 80 


they got a watch to keep the ſepulchre where 
Chriſt's body lay, and ſealed it witha great ſtone 
that none might enter. Chriſt knew that all 
this was not ſufficient: to convert the malice 
which they had conceived againſt him, for 
when they knew and were aſſured that he way 
really riſen, they bribed the ſoldiers to give 
out that his diſciples ſtole away his body while 
they ſlept. No wonder, therefore, that Chriſt 


ſhewed himſelf to ſo. great a number after his 
reſurrection, that there might be had — | 


witneſſes of the truth thereof. 

A. D. What proof have you We his' end 
on into heaven; what was the end Mays 
in what manner was it? bus Sti wall 
Cand. The account which: 1s given in the 
firſt * of the Acts of the Apoſtles, is in 
wad E 5 77. "Us 
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manner. When the diſciples were aſſembled 

together after 40 days converſing with Jeſus, 

whether he would at that time reſtore again the 

kingdom to Iſrael. S0 that it ſeems they ex- 

pected ſome great change to follow. But he 

poſtponed ſatisfying their curioſity, and bad them 

Acts 1. 9. wait till the Holy Ghoſt came. And when he 

bad ſpoken theſe things, while they bebrlu, he was 

talen up, and a cloud received bim out of their 

Tu. 24. 51. fight. St. Luke, in his goſpel; ſays; while be 

bleſſed them, he was parted PE __ was 

carried up into heaven, | 

There was more neceſſity 1 of eye nc 

ſes of his aſcenſion, than the preciſe time of his 

reſurrection; becauſe after his aſcenſion they 

were to ſee him no more; ſo that the verity 

hereof depended upon the viſible appeaniſq,» 

of his body aſcending, of which they were to 

give teſtimony, and there was alſo a farther 

teſtimony given by angels, who aſſured them 

- that this ſame Jeſus, whom they were gazing 

| after was taken up into Heaven. The verity 

therefore of his aſcending with the ſame ſoul 

and body with-which he roſe, is as apparent as 

human and divine teſtimony can make it. 

Now the end and deſign thereof was firſt, for 

the confirmation of our faith, and irength= 
ening the hopes of our reſurrection. For he 
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had told hs diſciples, that ho was (0 go and lun 
prepare a place for them, that whore I am, faith 
he, ye may be alſo. But ſecondly, the chief 
reaſon was, as. the article ſets it down, to 
judge all men at the laſt day. He was then 
going into his kingdom, to ſit at the right 
hand of God, interceding for mankind, and 
acting the preparatory part, until the time 
ſhould come when he was to judge the quick 
and the dead. Dod hath put all things under 1 Cor. 15, 
bis feet, and gave him to be the Head over all 
things to the Church. But him muſt the Aft 3. 21, 
beauen receive until the time of the Reſtitution of 
all things, Then as to the manner of his co- 
ming, St. Paul faith, he ſhall deſcend from Naa Th. 4.6. 
ven with a ſhut, with the voice of the Arch Angel 
uth the trump of Ged. This the ſolem- 
my of the great God, in the day when he 
will judge the world, 80 that the reſurrection 
and aſcenſion of Chriſt into Heaven, was for 
the end of judging the world; to bring every 
work into judgement, with every ſecret thing, 
that is, as the article has it, to judge all 
men at the laſt dag. 

A. D. Which is the third perſon in the 
TE | 

wy D, What mean 1 you by that een! 

E 6 Cand, 
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de not lying unto men, but unto God. He 
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| Cand. The fame as is ſignified in ſeripture by 
the Holy Spirit of God, for Ghoſt is a Sen 


word, ſignifying ſpirit. 


A. D. 3 


krom the Father and the Son, as the . 
hath i it? 


Cand. That is, comitle forth of the F aber 
and the Son. The word proceeding, is an in- 
definite way of expreſſing the thing of which 


we can form no full conception; ſo it is left 
at large, only to ſhew -that the Holy Ghoſt is 


not begotten of the Father like the Son, but 


is in a diſtin manner to be conceived a per- 


ſon, differing from both, though of one ſub: 
ſtance, majeſty and glory with the Fa: 
ther and Son, very and eternal God. 


The manner of this emanation or proceſſion is 


not for us to enquire after, who know ſo little 
of the nature of any ſpirit ; we therefore be- 
lieving the Holy Ghoſt to be a Spirit, make 
uſe of the term proceeding as a word of, or 
belonging to a ſpirit, for diſtinRion ſake. 

A. D. How do you prove the Holy Ghoſt 


to be God, of one ſubſtance, glory and ma- 


jeſty with the Father and the Son ? 

Cand. Becauſe he is a perſon aCting and 
doing ſuch operations, as are only applicable 
to God. Lying to the Holy Ghoſt is ſaid to 


_ 
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called a comforter, teaching all things, ky | 
in all truth, ſearching all things, even the deep 
things of God. All plain ſignifications of dis 
vine attributes, and conſequently whoever hath 
thoſe propreties or attributes, muſt be ot 
one ſubſtance, majeſty and glory, with 
the Father and the Bon, _ and nn 
G. 12. 

A. D. You 8 the 1 Holy 155 
Ghoſt to be God; but fince the Sabellians 
allowed them ſo to be, yet ſaid there was no 
diſtinction between them, and that the Father 
according to ſeveral operations, was both Soi 
and Spirit, How do you prove * to be 5 
ſtinct Perſons? WM 
Cand. From their dale Ade. The 

Son before his incarnation was with the Fa- 
ther, ſent out from him, made the World, 
and did ſeveral perſonal actions. The Holy 
Ghoſt alſo was ſent by the Father and the Son, 
inſpired the Apoſtles, and perſonally acted as 
the comforter ſent by them. Now coming, 
going, being ſent, and the like, are all perſonal 
Actions, and not modes of acting. " 
A. D. Having gone through the main part, 
the foundation of our faith, contained in the 
foregoing articles, and examined into all thoſe 
om which a Chriſtian is obli ged to profeſs 
| who | 
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who would be received int te Churoh; let us 
proceed to enquire into ſome rule of faith, as 
well to limit as to direct us in believing: that 
eee, eee 


The 6th Article of our Church te 
lulfciency of Holy Scriptures for this end, 
That they contain all things neceſary 
to ſalvation : lo that whatloever is nor 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man, that it 
ſhould be belleved as an article of faith, or 
be thought requiſite, or neceſſary to Cal- 
vation. That we may not be at a loſs to 
| know what thoſe ſcriptures are, the article ſays, 
in the name of holy ſcripture we do un- 
derſtand thoſe canonical Books of the Old 
and new Teſtament, of whoſe authority 
was never any doubt in the Church, 
Then gives us a catalogue of their names, and 
_ afterwards of other books to be read for 
example of life and inſtruction of man- 
ners; but yet doth not apply them to eſta- 
bliſh any doctrine. Theſe we think are a 
ſufficient rule of faith. But beſides all this the 
Church of Rome goes farther, and will nat 

reſt in this rule without the addition of oral 
teſtimony, n. from father to ſon fincg, 

| the 
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the time of Adam; and becauſe there muſt be 
great incertainty and impoſitions in traditions 
of long ſtanding, therefore they ſay there muſt 
be ſome infallible COP: e * m 
with his Church. ry | 
What think chin & 0 A. 
ſity of oral traditions to be added to Seripture, 
and of an infallible guide in the Church, 
to determine the validity of articles of faith? 
Cand. We cannot think traditions to be 
neceſſary, nor indeed of any great weight, be- 
cauſe we find our Saviour did not ſcruple to 
cheque the Jews, and caſt it as a reproach upon 
them, that they had made the law of none 
effect by them. Neither would the Chriſtian 
Religion have made its way in the world, if 
it had been forced to depend, in any material 
points, on the looſe and various reports of 
men, who might either forget, or deceive, or 
be deceived themſelves even in matters of fact, 
much more in matters of doctrine and faith, 
Our Saviour taught the Phariſees the only true 
and right way of being reſolyed in theſe high 
matters; ſearch the Scriptures, faith he, for in Jo. 5. 39» 
them ye think ye haue eternal life, they teſtify of 
me. They could not but own that every thing 
WW ‚‚ - Wa_s GE 0 from 
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So, and therefore there they muſt go, and 
only there, for a divine teſtimony. St. Paul 
mentions the religious education of Timothy 
With applauſe and approbation, that from @ 
k child he had known the Holy. Scriptures which 
Tim. 3. 15· are able to make us wiſe unto ſalvation through 
| faith, which is in Chrift Jeſus. He did not 
commend- him for being bred at the feet of 
Gamaliel, or any other doctor in all the learns 
ed traditions of the Jews, as he himſelf was; 
which no doubt he would have recommended 
to him, had that been neceſſary to ſupport 

tte rule of faith, or to advance the, infallibility 
Tim. g. 17. of Church Miniſters; but he thought the man 
of Ged might be perfect, and througbiy fiirniſbe 
unto all gasd wor, only by the knowledge of 
Scriptures which is givin by inſpiration of Go. 
and e Ne for doctrine, for reproof, for 
inſiruction in righteouſneſs. Therefore this ar- 
tiele ſays well, Holy Scripture containeth 
= things netellary kor our Salvation; 
Lo that whatever is not read therein nor 
buſhy be proved thereby, is not to be requi⸗ 
©: : red of any man, There is no reaſon there+ 
fore for any infallible Judge in the Church; 
for although we ſhould allow the miniſters of the 
Church collected together in a body with the 
Pope at the head of them, to be the greateſt 
authority 
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authority upon earth, which we can think of, to 
judge and decide a matter of faith, yet they 
could determine nothing againſt ſcripture, nei- 
ther can they add thereto any matter or point of 
faith, neceſſary to n which | is not there: 
already. # 
A. D. How do ww know the catalogue of 
Books of canonical ſcripture fet down in this 
article, to be fo good and ſufficient . 
rity? 

Cand. As to FA Books of the Old 3 
and firſt, thoſe written by Moſes, being the 
five firſt in the catalogue; they ſeem to be 
wrote without the leaſt ſiniſter deſign in the 
author, either to aggrandize himſelf or his 
family. For although Aaron were High- 
prieſt, yet he ſpares him not when he was in 
any fault. This Moſes certainly was a moſt. 
meek and modeſt man, otherwiſe he would not 
have paſſed over the firſt forty years of his life 

in Pharaoh's court where he was educated, and 

became learned in all the wijdom of the EgyptiansjAts 7 28. 
and was mighty in words and in deeds, as St. 
Stephen teſtifies of him, without ſome notice. 
For without ſetting down ſomething of his on 

renown, he could not have treated of thoſe 
times; ſo he ſays little of himſelf all that while, 

| ay that he married and dwelt in Midian«. 
"ih ee Theſe 
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Theſe five Books of his were in high eſtimation 


with the Jews, they were read as the divine 
ſyſtem of laws both of religion and policy of 


that nation, and they can never be ſuſpected 
as a forgery, there is ſo much ſimplicity, as 


well as majeſty and gravity in them. There 


are ſo many predictions and prophecies con- 
tained in them, which are fince accompli- 
ſhed, that they muſt be in the. higheſt venera» 
tion with all men; and ſince Mofes wrought 


ſuch wonderful miracles, it can never be 


doubted but he wrote all his nen : 
nn Dok | 
As to the Books of Joſhua and 8 3; the | 


prophecies given and miracles alſo wrought un- 
der their governments, are ſo convincing, that 


we have as great certainty of their being true 
and genuine as any hiſtory can give us. Such 
4 remarkable. tranſaction as the Iſraelites tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, in the man- 

ner mentioned in thoſe writings, could not 
have been any invention of fabulous writers, 
ſince, though ancient it be, other profane hiſ- 
tories of antiquity muſt have diſcovered the 


forgery, either in part or in the whole, if there 


were no grounds for it, If the Hiſtory be 
but candidly read and conſidered, there can be 
no doubt of its being true and genuine; and 

| there 
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there is ſo much divine power viſible in the 
government of Iſrael from the time of Moſes to 
Saul, while the Lord their God was their 
King, that no one at this day can pretend 
to diſprove the authority of thoſe Books. 
As to other hiſtorical books of that. people 
under their Kings, it appears, that they were 
happy or miſerable, either in war or in peace, 
juſt as they proved obedient or diſobedient to 
the law of Moſes, or to the inſpired will of 
God delivered by the Prophets. So that all 
ſeemeth of a piece, and the ſame thread of di- 
vine _ and ee, enn the 
power ſe God, like: a divine preſence per- 
ed among them all that while. 
. 
wiſe the whole hiſtory ; who were not à ſet 
of courtiers to flatter the government, but 
acted reſolutely as they were commanded by 
God, and feared not to reprove both their 
Kings and Prieſts, with all freedom of ſimpli- 
city, as beeame men ſent upon a divine meſſage, 
often to the peril of their own lives ; fo that 
there is not the leaſt reaſon to doubt of the 


| facred authority of the books of the prophets 
alſo, eber eren Jens of n 


tenor and fbRurice, 5606 4269070 
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A. D. What ſay you to the Books of Jobs 


the Pſalms, and writings of Solomon; what 
authority have they had in the Church) 


Cand. There ſeems ſuch a godly ſtrain of 
devotion and heavenly wiſdom to run through 
the whole of theſe books, together with a mix- 
ture of divine revelations concerning the Meſ- 
ſiah and the Church in future ages, that as 


the Jews before our Saviour, and the Chriſtians 
of all ages ſince, have had them in high reve- 


rence and eſteem, fo. may and ought we alſo; 


eſpecially ſince Chriſt [himſelf thought fit to 


make quotations out of ſome of them, in ar- 
guing with the Phariſees, and the apoſtles, 


frequently. It is certain that various texts of 


the Old Teſtament are cited in the New, and 


che authority of the one is well proved by the 


therefore ean be no objection, for all thoſe books 
by God's providence are faithfully preferved to 
us. The Books of the law written by Moſes 
were never handled by the Jews, but with the 
greateſt ceremony and veneration, and no doubt 
thoſe others of the Prophets and of the Hiſtory 
of their ſtate, as records, were carefully looked 
after and preſerved all the time of the captivi- 
ty, and afterwards authentick copies of the 
ſame were probably made, by order of Ezra 
1 1 and 


* 
89 4 1 


Hobo 


Nehemiah, ſoon after their return to Jeruſalem; 
and what followed we have more reaſon to 
think was as well taken care of, for the Jews 


were nice enough in receiving books into their 


canon, ſince they made a diſtinction between 


thoſe of divine authority and others apocryphal z 


and in this diſtinction they could not well be 
miſtaken, becauſe of the multitude of their 
{cribes, and the ingenuity of that people in the 
ſcrupulous niceties of their own literature, 
there being ſo many amongſt them learned in 
che law. And this is proved further by the 
Book of Ruth, which contains only the tran- 
ſactions of a particular family; yet this is pre- 
ſerved and admitted into the canon, by reaſon 


that therein is ſet forth the lineage of the Meſs 


ſiah ; the diſtinction of families being by them 
obſerved with great nicety. This Book there- 
fore was preſerved to make out the genealogy 


of a family, from whence the Meſſih whom 


they expected was to come, and the Church 
hath taken care to _—_ it the RG of 
Holy Scripture ? ' 

A. D. Wherefore was the was of Eſther 
lon as part of the ena and ne by 
the Church ? ETON of 

Cand. When o Jag liberty to the 
J ews to return to their o] country, the 
greateſt part went back to Jeruſalem; but 
4 3 there 
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ably ſettled in his dominions, who had no 
mind to remove, and would not make uſe 


of that grant of the King's favour, To ſhew 


therefore that this part of the people remaining 
in voluntary exile, were a part of God's 

Church, and under his particular care and pro- 
vidence, this Hiſtory of Queen Efther, and 


her intereſt with the King of the Medes and 


Perſians, for the preſervation of the Jews 
againſt the revenge. of Haman, is preſerved and 


taken into the Canon. All this care ſhews 
us, that the Jews were no way deficient in 


looking to the preſervation of Holy Scriptures 
that might any way ſerve the Church, and 


that the canon they made uſe of was for good 


reaſon, as well as good authority, preſorved in 
veneration and eſteem; that although they 
had other books amongſt them, in which 


were to be found many good leſſons for ex- 
ample of life and inſtruction of manners, yet 


not being ſatisfied of their divine original, they 


had not with them the force and weight of 


Holy and Canonical Seriptures, and therefore 


theſe were diſtinguiſhed from the other, and 


allowed only as apocryphal. 
A. D. You have made out the divine au- 


re of the Old W N do the m 


now tor the New. 


$0] 
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Cand. As to the books of the New Teſ- 
tament, they are far leſs ancient, but more 
eaſily to be proved of divine authority. There 
had been a long ceſſation of miracles in the 
Jewiſh Church, till the coming of our Saviour 
Chriſt Jeſus, but then the gifts of miracles 
and of prophecy began to appear in a very ex- 
traordinary manner. The ſpirit of God, as Joel. ii. 21. 
the Prophet ſpeaks, was poured out, the Apoſ- 
tles and many others giving ſignal inſtances 
thereof. Agabus propheſied that St. Paul ſnould VN 
be in bonds at Jeruſalem, and St. Paul himſelf | 
foretold his own and the Church's afflictions; 
and what a remarkable account does he give 
of the loſs of the ſhip wherein he was, but not 
of one hair of the head of any of the paſſen- 
gers! Many miracles alſo the Apoſtles wrought, 
inſomuch that ſome of them would have been 
worſhipped as Gods, had they ſuffered it; 
which is ſufficient to prove that they had divine 
aſſiſtance in other things, and conſequently 
in their writings. It is not reaſonable to ſupß-- 
poſe that men ſo inſpired, of whom there could 
be no manner of ſuſpicion, either in reſpect of 
profit or ambition, ſhould deliver a Hiſtory f 
facts ſo extraordinary as Chriſt's birth, life and 
4 actions, with his crucifixion, death, burial, 
e aſcenſion and reſurrection, if it were not true 
| in all reſpects ; or give a falſe account of his 
7. doc- 
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doctrines, ſo much againſt the received notions 
of the Jewiſh and Gentile world, which they 
could be no manner of gainers by, but ſuf- 
ferers in many reſpects; nor is it likely that 
St. Paul or the other Apoſtles, who wrote 
[Epiſtles for explaining the Chriſtian doctrine, 
ſince they had no worldly temptation todeceive, 


| ſhould deliver any thing. therein with ſuch a 


view, or which proceeded not from divine 
inſpiration, Now that what they wrote is 


truly and faithfully conveyed down to us, we 


have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt, the authen- 
tick copies being ſo well vouched by the fa- 


thers of the Church, and heretical adverſaries 


thereof not W to um Gate. autho- 
rity. 

A. D. Skhew me hs the 1 * Now | 
Teſtaments accord together, and that in the 
end and deſign of both they are not contrary | 


to one another; according to the ſeventh ar- 
ticle of our Church. 


Cand. That the Old and Sans Wann 
are not contrary to one another, although there 
be ſome difference in the laws of both, it will 


be neceſſary to conſider three things in order to 
prove this matter clearly and evidently. 


1. Firſt, to ſhew wherein the law of Moſes 
and the law of Chriſt agree together, and 
T wherein 


= 
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wherein they differ. 2. Secondly, to conſider 

the promiſes upon which both laws were eſta- 

bliſhed.—3. Thirdly, to ſhew how the law of 

Moſes is fulfilled and compleated by the law of a 
| Chriſt i in the Goſpel. 

A. D. Shew me, therefore, wherein the os 
of Moſes and the law of Chriſt Agree, and | 
wherein they differ, | 

Cand. Both laws agree in the main point, 
the covenant made between God and man. 
Now a covenant implies ſome agreement made 
between party and party. The covenant made 
between God and Iſrael is thus ſet down. 

Thou haſt avoniched the Lord this day to be thy Deu. 26.1. 
Gad, and to walk in his ways, and to keep bis | 
ftatutes and his commandments and his judgements, = 

and to hearken unto his voicg ; and the Lord hath 18, 
avouched thee this day to be his peculiar people. 
So alſo in the Goſpel, God doth covenant to 
beſtow certain bleſſings upon us, on condition 
of our obedience and ſervice according to cer- 
tain rules therein laid down. 

But when any covenant is made between 
parties, to make it have due weight and effect, 
it is neceſſary to have ſome mediator of autho- 
rity to go between, to ſee the covenant made 

duly executed. Now as the tenor of the co- 
venant was alike in both laws, ſo do they both 
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3 upon one and the ſame mediator a 
ſhall-be ſhewn hereaftet, 

A. D. In what. then de inet two 105 
differ from one ahother in nee mat- 
ters: 

- Cand, 'Tis certain, if we e the m 
part of the Jewiſh law, as it is ſet down in the 
zoth chapter of Exodus, in relation to the ten 
commandments, there is a perfect correſpon- 
denee between the law and the Goſpel; and 
. 19- therefore our Saviour affirms, that whoſoever 
ſhall break one of theſe leaſt: commandments, and 
Dall teach men ſa to do, be ſhall be called the leaſt 
: in the Kingdom of Heaven. His whole ſermon 
on the Mount is a ſort of recapitulation of the 
3 law ;- no new thing, but what is eaſily dedu- 
| Cible out of it and the Prophets, Therefore 
he ſays of the love of God and our neighbour, 
as it is the whole of all he taught; fo is that 
all vrhich is oontained in the law: and the pro- 
phets ; and which moreover, he affirms, he 
came not to deſtroy but to fulſi. 
But the ceremonial of the Jews conſiſted 
much in ſacrifice, in outward purgations and- 
waſhings. Their modes of worſhip were but 
ſhadows in reſpect of the ſubſtance of religion, 
and were deſigned only as types and figures 
of a more pure way of addreſs to God, which 
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was to weccel under the Goſpet, For they 
pointed out by ſacrifes in the blood of bulls 
and goats, ſome ſort of propitiation to givelight 


to the remiſſion of fins, which' was only to be 
purchaſed by the immaculate ſaerifice of Chriſt 


Jeſus; they waſhed often, and ufed frequent 
acts of out ward purifications, to typify the ne- 
ceſſity of cleanſing the conſcience as the Got-. 
pel requires: 80 that although there were 
ſome analogy in the ſervice of both laws, yet 
there was a manifeſt difference between them, 
all this matte of ceremonies being now kit 

aſide by ow. bend Bae wife Cor 
ue ö 

A. D. Upon what fort of promiſes were 
both theſe laws eſtabliſhed? 

Can. The old covenant; or that teſta 
made in favour of the people of Iſrael; was 
founded and eſtahli ned on ſuch promiſes as 
theſe; Namely, chat they being then under 
perfect flavery in a land which was not their 
own, God promiſed upon certain terms to 
deliver them from that Egyptian bondage, and 
to give them a poſſeſſion, formerly promiſed 
to their forefathers, which abounded with all 


manner of fruits of tlie earth, and that if they 
hearkened to his voice, he would be their God, 
and they ſhould be his people. All which 

i F. 2 amounted 
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——— to no more than this; be engaged 
to make them free men, whereas they were 
then mere ſlaves, they covenanting with him 
on their part, to maintain ſuch a religious and 
political government and - adminiſtration, as. 
Moſes ſhould direct them in, anſwerable to 
ſuch a model, as he ſhould deim from God 
for their rule and inſtruction. "L 
There was indeed the 0 of a bd 
flowing with milk and honey, and all that 
would afford delight to the body; and having 
God to lead them in and out to battle, they 
could not, doubt ſucceſs in all engagements. 
with their enemies; and being to enjoy the 
privileges of his ſelect and choſen people, they 
might well promiſe themſelves much reverence 
and eſteem in the world. But then as to the 
ſoul, how far this promiſe was to reach, is not 
fully and clearly revealed by Moſes. They 
were told indeed they were to be his peculiar 
people, but then the viſible hand of God was 
ſo ample allurance to them of ſucceſs in tem- 
poral affairs, that their carnal minds did not 
look farther into ſpiritual ; and having fo much 
of anearthly Canaan in poſſeſſion, they ſeemed 
to think but little, if at all, of an heavenly one 
in futurity. 
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True it is, this was not the utmoſt extent 


of the promiſe, to center in nothing elſe but 
temporal bleſſings, and ſome there were who- 
certainly conceived it in a ſpiritual ſenſe, as 


David, who ſays, Thou halt not leave my * faul Pf. 16. 10. 
in hell; which argues him to be convinced of a 


reſurrection, and conſequently of rewards and 
_ puniſhments in another life; yet this perhaps 
was owing to ſome ſpecial revelatign, and not 
generally underſtood ſo by all in the nature of 
that promiſe delivered by Moſes : and although 
the reſurrection were granted to be the received 
doctrine of the Jews at the time of our Saviour, 
yet that is more than can be ſaid of former ages; 
but undoubtedly as to what the nature of re- 
wards and puniſhments would conſiſt in, this 

certainly they gueſſed at but very imperfectly, 

and probably they conceived no higher notions 


thereof, than what might correſpond with their 


conceptions of worldly happineſs or miſery. 


As we may gather by that queſtion of the Jew- 


iſh Doctor put to our Saviour, touching the wife 


of the ſeven brethren, whoſe ſhe ſhould be at 
the reſurrection. For although he were of 


that ſet which denied the reſurrection, yet it 
is likely that the ſcribes who believed it, were 
not at that time able to 2 a ein an- 
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ſwer thereto, by reaſon of their inner no- 
tions of future rewardds. 

Hut as to the promiſes upon whi FFI 
is eſtabliſhed, they are clear and expreſs, and 
cally apprehended by every Chriſtian, They 
difciples . juſt hefore his aſcenſion, that they 
were to preach openly in his name, among 
all nations; to which the Jewiſh ſacrifices dig 
indeed pretend, but it was in a myſtical and 
figurative way, only by intuition unto Chriſt 
till our Saviour's death could know nothing of 
with any certainty. Secondly, the plentiful 
effuſion of grace and ſpiritual aid, which the 
Apoſtles and firſt diſciples of Chrift felt abune 
dantly, but which by the law of Moſes the 
| Jewiſh Church could not build any ſufficient 
allurance upon. Thirdly, the bleflings of life 
everlaſting, which the Goſpel almoſt: eyery- 
where doth ſet forth and aſſure. us of to confirm 
and ſtrengthen our faith, of which the land of 
Canaan could be but a- groſs and faint reſem> 
 blance. 

A. D. Shew me 1 the law of Moſes 
is fulfilled and compleated by the law of the 
Goſpel, and conſequently the Old and Neu- 
Teſtament not contrary to one another; 
Wh 73; 35 
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Cand. The inſtitution of the Jewiſh cere- 
monial law had its firſt rife in Chriſt, who 
was the mediator in both covenants, and refer- 


red in moſt particulars to ſomething which was 


to make way for the Goſpel. - This, therefore, 
being to paſs away in time, : as inſtituted at firſt 
only to ſerve the preſent 
Church, when the Chriſtian diſpenfation became 
of force, the Goſpel ſervice did not want that 
dreſs, which the Jewiſh Church was clothed 


wich, and therefore ſtripped. off the unneceſlary 


_ ceremonials, which ought certainly to be laid 


aſide, hen the thing ſignified under all theſe 


G ee! 19 
The judicial part of their law alſo was inſti- 
wel to keep up a political adminiſtration, ſo 
long as they remained God's people, and were 
obedient to his voice. But when through 
their own wickedneſs and national ſins, God 
ments, and to diſſolve their commonwealth; 


when the ſceptre was 40 depart from Judah, and Gen. 49.10. 
4 lawgiver from between his feet at Shilob's 


coming, unto wh:m the gathering of the" people 


Jhould be; as "was remarkably prophefied by 


Jacob et ane ag, Wg, of the 
Judicial law, when they were ſcattered over 


the face ef the wwhole earth, and Phe 
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a people. So that both theſe parts of the Jew- 
iſh law fall of oo becauſe it was ſo reel 
at their inſtitution. 

But the other part thereof being the Dn 


law, and which is the ſame with natural reli- 
gion, ſtands upon an immutable foundation, 
and cannot vary; for being of eternal obliga- 
tion, it can never expire, and is always in force; 


and this part the goſpel hath left in all the pu- 
rity of its firſt inſtitution, nay it hath in many 


things perfected it and improved it. Thou 


ſhalt not kill, ſaith the moral law; but Chriſt 


ſurely has improved that law much, when he 


faith, it is a breach thereof even to be angry 


with, or to rail againſt thy brother. Thou 
alt not c:mmit adultery, ſaith the ſame law; but 


Chriſt faith, even to lool upon a. woman te tuft 


iter ber, is commiting adultery with the heart. 


Chriſt ſays, we muſt now learn to worſhip the 
Father in ſpirit and in truth, and love our ene- 


mies, if we would come up to the charity and 


purity of the Goſpel. This certainly is to fill 

up whatever was wanting in the law of Moſes, | 
or in natural and moral duties of religion, and 
therefore Chriſt might well ſay, he came not 
10 deftroy, but to fulfil the law and the prophets, 
Thus it appears plainly that the firſt part of the 


article is true, the Dd Teſtament is not 


cone 
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contrary to the New, for both in the Old 


and New Teſtament everlaſting like is 


offered to mankind by Chrift, who is the 
only Mediator between God and mat, 


being boch God and man, ke. : 


A. D. The ſecond thing to be confidired 
in this article i is, that the old fathers did look. 
for more than N promiſes i in a * 


Teſtament. 


Cad. We have e that in both the co- 
venants made in the Old and New Teſtaments 
there was a neceſſity for a Mediator betwen 
the parties. This Mediator is plainly told us 
in the New Teſtament, to be no other than 
Chriſt Jeſus. It remains, therefore, fince there 
is no contrariety to be, that the ſame Chriſt 
was alſo the Mediator of the Old Teſtament, . 
and that the promiſes therein made had reſpe&: 
to him, and that by his mediation only, both 


all before and all after our Saviour's appearance 


in the world, are to obtain ſalvation. Probable 


it is, that in the time of Moſes the promiſe of 


the Meſſias was in part believed by ſome, and 


alſo that there were ſome faint notions of a 


future ſtate amongſt them. Theſe things they. 
might well gather from the Revelations from 
time to time made to their forefathers, or 
pay — ſome general notions of natural 
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religion, the Gentiles as well as the Jews ha- 
ving all along retained ſome jmages of a future 


Rates: and of rewards and puniſhments in an- 
der life. This might therefore excuſe Moſes, 


in making the covenant with Iſrael, from any 


expreſs declaration of God's promiſes at that 
time, of more than the land of Canaan for 
their. inheritance. It might alſo be agreeable 


to the wiſdom of God, to leave it in that man- 
ner, till his own due time of making, farther 
revelations, which by degrees he did by the 


2 mouth of his prophets. But although at the 
firſt theſe things were but darkly revealed, N 


yet in times future we find it became the ex · 
pectation of the Jews in general, that a Meſ- 
ſias was to come, who was to be their Saviour 


and deliverer. This was not only foretold in | 


Ch. 5. 2. 


the Books of the Old Teſtament, but by the 
heathen oracles themſelves, ſa that the gene - 
1 of a great King, to be born 
in the. time of Cæſar Auguſtus, was the belief 
of the Gentiles, as well as the hope of the 
Jews, and the wiſe men from the Faſt, who 
followed the ſtar at the time of our Saviour's 
birth, and went to worſhip him, may well con- 


| vince us, that ſuch av opinion prevailed almoſt 


univerſally, The Jews knew well where Chrift 


was to be born by the prophecy of Micah, 
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and therefore Herod was informed to ſeek him 
Old Teſtament with care will find the whole 


hope thereof, concerning the felicity of the 


tures, to raiſe our expectations of him, what 
is it but to ſhew that all the promiſes of God 
made to Iſrael ſhould be fulfilled in him? That 
he would bleſs them. in another manner, than 
their forefathers were, with fullneſs of jy and 
pleaſures for  evermore, and redeem their ſouls 
from the power of the grave. From all which 
it appeareth that they are not to be heard 
which keign that the old katherg did only 
look for tranſitory promiſes, and ſo the 
other part of the article is proved likewiſe, 


4. D. Our Church admits of three creeds, 
28 the ſtandard of faith; the Nice Creed, 


| Athanaſius. Creed, and that which is 


How do you prove them to be fit to be received - 


and believed ? Give an account firſt of the 
Apoſtles Creed? 


Cand. That looſe way of axpretliag K-06 


be only commonly called the Apoſtles Creed, 


is not without reafon, for it may well be queſ-| 
tioned, whether the Apoſtles drew it up in the 


form it Wan RN! is not 
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to be doubted that it is altogether apoſtolic, 
and contains ſuch articles as were aſſerted and 
aſſented to in the days of the Apoſtles, as mat» | 
ters of faith to be believed by every Chriſtian. 
It is certain that every article of itis gong 
by Scripture, and that it is of great antiquity, and 
was received into the Church as a ſhort ſyſtem 
of fundamentals, which in the earlieſt ages 
by degrees became a ſtandard of Chriſtian, 
faith, and therefore it ts to remain the —_ | 
ſtill. 


4A. D. Give me ſome account as the he Nicene 
Creed Ne iet 0 
Cand. It was fo called bers ana in the 
firſt general council at Nice, in the year of 
bur Lord 325, in order to quiet the ſchiſm 
made in the Church by Arius, who denied the 
divinity of Chriſt Jeſus. It was not deſigned to 
be a new creed, but only to explain the former, 
eſpecially in that part of the doctrine of the 
Ttinity relating to the perſon of the Son, for 
the fathers ſubſcribed only to ſuch n as 
related to the Trinity. | 
A. D. Give me an account « of the Athans- 
fian Creed? 50 . 
Cand. This confeſſion of F. aith may 7 juſtly | 
bi doubted to be of Athanafius's compoſing, for 
it is not to be found amongſt his works. It is 
| however a brief gran of points of faith can- 


= 54 vaſſed 
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vaſſed, and ſettled in the firſt four General 
Councils, and is ſufficiently'warranted. by holy 
| Scripture, as according with it in every article, 


and was received in the Church about the ſix- 


teenth century. It is much more prolix than 
the former, as particularly framed in oppoſi- 
tion to certain en eee e 
W 7, T7490 


A. D. eee eee | 


Keie this creed, which are apt to ſtagger 
men's minds, neee, nes 
our Church for impoſing it? 3] 
Cand. We grant there are e 0 a 
opinion, but then it muſt be alſo allowed, that 
in all religion, whether natural or revealed, 
ſomething may occur above common appre- 


benſion, and which can be received no other 
way than as a thing myſterious ; not to be 


known and inveſtigated, however neceſſary 
to be believed. For that which we know is 
not the object of our faith, but that which is 


not ſeen, and yet evident to us, becauſe of 


ſome divine or human teſtimony ; and there 
is no religion which hath not many things in 


it to exerciſe faith upon. He that will be ſaved - 
muſi thus think of the Trinity, is the firſt af- 


firmative concluſion which gives offence. Now 
this ſuppoſeth either that we are thus capable 
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of thinking, or ve dredets.frcipable hen 
there is nothing in the article to ſtagger any 


ceive, but as a matter of belief and opinion, 


and not as an object of our underſtanding; 


j we have any reverence for God's own reve- 


eonfide in his veracity; ſor it is impoſſible 


but to believe and ſuppoſe that thing to be true, 


whatever it is, whether we think comprehen- 
ſwely of it or not, which we know God hath 
revealed and commanded us to receive as a 


. 1 13 þ 3 8 8 & A vt 7 5 
bl — 7 # . 
I here is a negative e ion which 


gives greater offence, both at the beginning 
and at the end of this creed. Which faith ex- 
cept every ene do keep whole, without daubt he 


ſhall pariſh everlaſinghy.. And again, which 
except a man . nn he cannot be 


| ſaved. 


| Both theſe 8 2 relate to our 
faith only, and go no farther; and certainly 


believe we muſt implicitly all that God faith 


to be true, though it be never ſo much above 
our comprehenſion ; but no man is obliged to 


e CR: than he can. un- 


derſtand 
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derſtand is neceſſary ta che forming ſuch a be · 


lief. That is, though we cannot helieye bath 
the oppoſite parts of a contradiction, nor any 


to be ſo when the matter is explicated, yet we 


may form a belief of other things which are 
above our knowledge or comprehenſion, hen 
affirmed by a divine teſtimony, how inveſtigable 


ſoeyer they may be to us, in the common way 
of a rational enquiry; and if the Church re- 
quires it of us, we are the more obliged to 
make our confeſſion of faith in that manner the 
uſeth. This is not pinning our faith on human 


teſtimony, by corroborating and ſtrengthening 
it, by the opinion of the Church upon the foot of 


divine revelation. If we have done our part 


to enquire into the foundation in ſcripture for 
this article of the Trinity, and find it therein re- 
vealed as a matter neceſſary to be believed, and 
find alſo that the Church declares for it in this 
manner, what reaſon have we to be more 
ſtaggered hereat, than at other things of an 
inveſtigable nature, which we believe as im- 
plicitly, ſuch as the reſurrection or a provi- 
dence, and are not apt to make any cavil about 
them ? | 

A. D. The ten next W 


ters ae W 1 
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oy the Church though muell more controvert- 


ed, which ſome of our own Church hold with 
diverſity of opinions in ſome points, although 


within the plain conſtruction of the articles. 
1 ſhall not therefore require any nice diſquiſi- 


tion of them from young divines, _ examine 
ow you underſtand them. 

What is your ſenſe of the ninth Article! 

- Cand. That original fin ſtandeth not 


| in the following of Adam by imitation, as 


Pelagius, a monk of Britain, and his followers 


| thought, but in a certaim depravation and cor- 


ruption of human nature derived to all mankind 


| who are the offspring of Adam. This appears 
by a change in our nature from that primitive 
rectitude which Adam was created with, (which 


we fuppoſe was as great as human nature was 
then capable of) to a ſtate of ſubjection, or at 
leaft of ſuffering under diforderly appetites and 


paſſions, which are now to be found in all his 


poſterity, and alſo to a ſtate of ignorance and 
error in which we are now much involved, far 


different from our firſt ſtate, God having 
; therein made man upright and after his own 
image. Now ſince all men ſuffer in nature fo 


very much even from their birth, before they 
could imitate Adam in any wilful tranſgrefiivn, 
it followeth that there muſt be ſome other fin, - 

Fo | beſides 


n 
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beſides the imitation of a bad example, which 
is the cauſe of our puniſhment by this depravity 
of nature. Plain it is, that Man is farigone 
from original righteouſneſs, and is of 
his own nature intlined to evil, ſo that 
the fleſh luſteth always contrary to the 
ſpirit. The will, therefore, being now natu- 
rally luſtful in man and ill inclined, this per- 
verſeneſs being contrary to God's law, muſt 
needs make us odious to him and to deferve 


wrath and damnation. And this infec: 


tion or depravation pf nature doth remain 
in us after we are regenerated by baptiſm, 


which worketh no doubt ſome purgation of 


ſinful fleſh, yet not ſo far as to take away con- 
cupiſcence, Pgimpa Mn which is always re- 
bellious, and not ſubject to the law of God. 
And although there is no condemnation 
for them that believe and are baptized, 
yet certainly tontupiſtente and luſt hath of 
itſelf the nature of un: It rebels againſt rea - 


ſon and the ſuperior faculties, there is ſome- 


thing of ſecret pleaſure in it, and thereby expo- 
ſeth us to the hatred of God. 


4. D. What is your ſenſe of the tenth. 


Article ? | 


Cand. The condition of man after the 
fall of Alan is * * be cannot turn 
and 


138 


and prepare himſelf by his own natural 
ſtrength and good works to faith and tall⸗ 


ing upon God. For how ſhould he, ſince he 


hath now ſo much evil concupiſcence in his na 
ture? Vet it is certain that aur nature ian ſo 
very depraved but that we are capable of thought 
and reflection, and of acting and chuſing as we 

pleaſe, upon account of ſuch reflection, and as 
we are moved and turned by it. We may be 
touched in mind both by the eloquence and ar- 
gument of the preacher, but the heart muſt be 


changed by a much higher power, by the work 


of God's ſpirit, to infuſe a quality into the ſoul 


which was not there before; this is like che 


act of creating, which none but God can do. 
Do notall men know that religion is a matter 

importance, and are they mat well ſatisfied in 
reaſon that they ought to comply with it, and yet 
_ they run on in deſperate: courſes ? Speculative 


tttrtuths are but feeble things to Gem. the tide of 
Rom. 5. 19-nature, nay even the guad thas' we would, that 


ue do not, but the evil aonich we would nat, that 
aue de. Zo that our natural ſtrength and ſober 
judgement thus failing, we Have no power to 
de good works pleaſant and atteptable to 
God, without his grace by Chriſt prevent: 
ing us firſt, which is his free gift, we have no 


_ merit in us to deſerve it, although we are dis 


our Church than this. St. Paul ſays, nor tha? u Cor. 3. 5- 


a good will can we make uſe of it without, 
ſecondly, grace aſſiſting and working wich 
us. For in our ſpiritual cancerns, the Apaſtie 


and inſufficiency, that our beſt and moſt reli 


and to juftify us in his fight. Wherefore 
2 by faith only is a 


III 8 
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reed to pray for it in time of need, and to aſt Jam. i. 5. 
wiſdem of God that giveth is all men liberally, 
and in our publick ſervice we do pray oſten for 
it. No doctrine is more fully inculcated in 


we are ſufficient of ourſelves to think any thing 
as of ourſelves, for our ſufficiency is Gad. 
Whatever we do therefore without this prevents | 
ing grace is not acceptable, we cannot have 
a good will without it; neither when we hae 


faith, Ged:warketh all in all; and that when hz 2Cor. 18.6. 
bath begun a gaod wark in. 1 W fe. 
or conſummate it | „n. 2. 
A. D. What is your ſens 07 the eleventh 
Article ? as 
Cand. There is in all of -us 1 


gious actions are not without fome degree of 
imperfection, far when we'bave done all things Luke 2. 10. 
commanded, we are unprofitable ſervants ; there- 
fore we cannot be accounted righteous be: 
fore God for our works fake. The merit of 
aur Lord Jeſus Chriſt is all we have to depend 
upon, to make all our doings acceptable to God, 


molt 
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moſt wholeſome doctrine. By faſth only, 
is not to be underſtood faith diſtinct and ſeparate 
from other graces and virtues, but faith ſet in 
oppoſition to the works of the law of Moſes, 
which ſome of the Jews. at their converſion to 
_ Chriſtianity ſeemed to think were ſtill neceſſary; 
and therefore St. Paul, when he places faith 
againſt works in his argument againſt them, 
always underſtands by works the de eds of the 
law, for that only was the queſtion then in de- 
bate. This was the doctrine at the time of the 
Apoſtles, and is the ſame now with us, whole: 
ſome and ſound, and full of comtort, . In 
- hewing the comfortableneſs of this doctrine, 
the homily ſetteth forth, that thereby is plainly 
expreſſed the weakneſs of man and the goodneſs 
of God, the great infirmity of ourſelves, and 
the might and power of God; the imperfection 
of our own works, and the moſt abundant 
grace of Jeſus Chriſt. Which are all matters 
of great comfort to a frail Chriſtia. 

A. D. What is ein of the twelfth Ar- 
— 

Cand. This article wal to ae the 
Ss, For let never ſo much be ſaid of 
juſtification by faith. in Holy Scripture, there is 
at leaſt as much ſaid of the neceſſity of good 
works in order to ſalvation. St. James is very 
copious in this argument, and in ſhort concludes 

Ban | | that 


* 


that faith without * is dead. There i is no 
merit in them, it is true; for let us do all we 
can that way, and we-ſhall- but do our duty, 
and that imperfectly too, and therefore they; 
cannot ſtand or endure the [everity of God's, 

judgement ; 3 the wages and our ſerviee bear, 
no manner of proportion to one another; they 
cannot put away our ſins from us, nor write. 
our names in the back of life; yet they are 
plealing and acteptable to God fn Chriſt, 
and do ſpring out neceſſarily.of a true 
and lively. faith. That is, if we had not a 

| good faith, we ſhould never do thoſe good 

f works we do, inſomuch that by them a 

| lively faith may be as evidently known, 

| ag a tree diſcerned by the fruſt, This is 

| a doctrine plainly to be underſtood as the main | 

deſign of all religion, which certainly is to Ki 

. 


make men fruitful in good works; and without. | 
it the Chriſtian religion would be only an empty mi 
ſpeculative ſcience, like a barren tree bearing. 
nothing but leaves, and cumbering the ground. . 
A. D. What is your ſenſe of. the een | 
Article ? 1 , | | 
Cand. All religion confi. in 1 ke. | | 
ing according to the good will and pleaſure of 
God. That is, in worſhipping him in that, 


manner which he hath revealed and ſignified to 4 
mankind to be acceptable to him. Now ſince f 
| Chriſt | 
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Chriſt hach aſſured us that this way is nv other 


thin through faith in Him, therefore works 


done before the grace of Chriſt, and the 


fnfpiration of his ſpirit, have ſet them 4 
doing, are not plealant to God, fox 
as they ſpring not of aith in Jelus Cheitt. 
They are defective in the only thing chat can 

rebommend them to him, in the principles, 


is motal, but alſo that which is Chriſkiauz and 
according to the goſpel to give ir che ger 
of religion; and nabe the Abet and rr 24 


with him; to make men meet to retefve 


Grate, or (as the cehool aurhors lay) to 
deferve grate ot tongrutry. Whak religion 


_ can be in that action whicii doth not ſpring frotit 
che law or command of God ? It may poſſibly 
flow from ſome ſenſual and worldly principle 
atill yer be good im itfelf, though not good to 


the doer. Wie may let our light ſpine before men, 
but if we do not glorify God alſo by that light, 
Chriſt will not own us for his diſci ples; and how 
can thoſe works, which have no piety or reli- 


gion in them, tend to the advancement of God's | 
Glory? Chriſt hath promiſed in his word 


great privileges to the members of his Church, 


but 


end and motives which every good Chriſtian 
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pale of it, before they can haus any title to them. 
So far is it from thoſe vho are not in a ſtate of 


ding as God hath-commanded; they rather 
have the nature ol fin. That is, rather than 


good, to be meritorious, or to paſs under tie 
ſanctity of religion, he will look upon them as 
an offence againſt his revealed will, when men 
take upon them to offer at an addreſs by them to 
him, in another manner than he hath» willed 
and commanded; and for that e | 
in them the nature of dn. 5422 1955 

61 . What is your ons of he bee 

Candl. — ob mr 
works done ober and above” God's nia 


mandmentg, if applied to religion, are foun- 


ded upon à falſe notion of merit in the works 


themſelvesũ vrlũch is contrary: tor! ſoripture, for 


that giveth no merit at all to us for the works 
fake. Moluntarp workg, ovev and above 
God's commandments, cannot theretore 
be taught without arroganty and im⸗ 
piety -;. becauſe whereas Chriſt Laith, 


when 3 done all that are tommand 


ed, 


ny - ay" OY eee a 
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ed, ſay, we are unprofitable. ſervants, 
we dare nevertheleſs to contradict him, and ſay 
that by voluntary works we will profit, and lay 


up a fund of merit, by doing more than is 


commanded, and ſo have a bank to draw upon 
at pleaſure, both for the good of ourſelves and 
others. If there be not inſolence and impiety 
in ſuch a conſtruction of our own works, 


where ſhall we find it? The truth i Y we are 
commanded to love God with all our heart, | 
foul and mind, and our neighbour as ourſelves ; 


and whoever doth all this will find ſo much 


employment in good works neceſſary for his 


own falvation, that he will not have aught to 


ſpare for the uſe of any other, if it were poſſible 


to be uſeful to another, by doing his duty to 


God for him or in his ſtead ; but every man 
has more than enough to do to cleanſe himſelf 


5 © Cor, 7. 1, m all filthneſs of fleſh and ſpirit, or to perfect 


holineſs in the fear of the Lord. An exhortation 


which the Apoſtle makes, but without con- 


cluding any thing of our abilities to become 
abſolutely perfect in holineſs, nay, rather he 
would have us have ſome doubt thereof, for 
what he would have us do, we muſt do, he ſays, 
in the fear of the Lord. And in another place 


he exhorts alſo to work aut our ſalvation with 
Phil, 2. 12. fear and trembling, This fear of God muſt 


5 
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then hath any pr 
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ak go along with. keeping nnn : 

ments, for as Solomon | faith, this it the whole 

duty of man. In God's fight ſhall no man living ls 
 fays, if we ſay that we baus ns. fin, we deceive 


ourſelves, and the truth is .not. in us. Who 
RE | works. of ſaperero- 
gation? 


A. D. What is tho fenſe.of the. are ; 

Article? 50 ail hl 
Cuand. The duet oy of our . Meſſed 

Ed clearly made out in Holy Seripture. 


St. Peter faith, we are redremed with the preci- re. a g. 


ous blood of Cbriſ as a lamb without blemifſh, and 


without ſpet. And again, Chriſt ſuifered for us, 
nd. in his 2. 22. 
mob. We find not that any queſtion was 
made by the hereticks of old, of his unſpotted 


who did no ſin, neither uss guile fon 


truth of his nature was made like unte us 
in all things (fin only extepted) both in his 
leſh and in his ſpirit. He had indeed ſuch paſ-— 


ſions as are natural to man, but no paſſion is 
hurtful when kept within due bounds; and al- 
though he felt the weight of ſorrow to a yaſt 


degree, yet he knew how to limit it, and reſign 


-himſelf' up to the will of his Father. In his 
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ſpi tit therefore in this great inſtance he was free 
from fin, ſo alſo in his fleſh, for he would not 


ſuffer the devil to have power over him, or to 


prevail with all his temptations to ſatisfy nature 


after forty days faſting, by a miriculous ſupply 


of food, at his inſtance, - But Ve all offefid 
in manx things. | $395k 19 | 
A. D. What is your ſenſe a the bana, 
Article ? | | 


Cand.” All ſin is an offence to the majeſty of 


| God; ſo that although there be a difference in 


the degrees of guilt between one fin and ano- 


ther; yet there is no ſuch thing as venial ſin, 
that is, any fin of ſo flight a nature as not to 
deſerve God's wrath, and ſome addreſs to God 


by way ef ſorrow and repentance for it; ſo 
on the other hand, neither can any man's ſin be 


of a nature ſo mortal or deadly, as to put him in 
a ſtate of actual damnation, out of which by 


methods of repentance, humiliation and faith 
it is ĩmpoſſible for him to recover, do what he 
will or can to reſtore himſelf, and become a 
new man. Nay even if this ſin were commit- 
ted after baptiſm. willingly, which to be ſure 
muſt aggravate the heinouſneſs of it. Neither 
are thoſe become impeccable who have been 
baptized into Chriſt, and have put 6n Chriſt, 
"and: are made the children of God by faith, 
b having 


N * - HOLY. "ORD TTY 1 


1 receiyed the Holy Ghoſt, and 4 
power of his grace; kor we may n 
krom grace given and. fall into iin, and 
by the grace of God we may rife again, 


and amend our lives, And therefore they 


are to be condemned which ſay, they can 
no more ſin as long as they live, or deny 
the place of SEA 0 * 105 rrulp | 
repent... arid 

As for the Sin b che poly Ghoſt 
which i is Unpardonable, there - hath been fo 


that we think that point is not yet clear, at 


leaſt ſince miracles have ceaſed, that no inan 
is. now capable of falling into it; and ſince . 
the article doth not require us to ſay: what that 

{in is, but rather what is not that ſui, we think 
we are not bound to explain i it farther, than to 


ſhew that, not very deadly ſin willingly 


tommitted alter baptilm is fin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, and unpardonable. - 
A. D. What is pour ſenſe of the ſeventeenth 


Article? 


Cand. In this en we 1 tie. 


to Biſhop Burnet, and other great divines of 5 


our Church, that there is laid no poſitive in- 
junction upon us in the point of reprobation, 


: which hath afforded ſo much matter of con- 


G 2 troverly | 
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eorerly among Givincs, but our Church lee 
all fides at liberty to frame their opinions in 
the beſt manner they can, ſo as they keep up 
to the point of election and predeftination to 


Life, and hereby moſt of the hard words and 
expreſſions, which contending parties have 
mude uſe of, by drawing conſequences'to charge 
one another with, are put out of the queſ- 


tion; and therefore if our ſenſe agrees witk 
the article as far as therein ſet down, we are 
to bear with one another's interpretations 
Pen en eee eee e Run nd 55 
1 3 D's | 

cu tour nectar be obſerved in 


— ye roamagy 15 


Fra, o look upon dean We 
light, as not to give occaſion for 


eſperation on the one hand, or of 


Ansclean living on che other.. 
Secondly, to take the promiſes of God 
in the ſenſe, in which they ate ſet 
forth to us in Holy Seripture. 
Thirdly, to think it our duty to act 
always with a view of following the 


| will of God, as it is dee f 5 


| - "clared to us in his word. > 
Under theſe cautions, the ſenſe ofthe article 


bens e 8 


Pre- 


a. nb 


 Predeſtination to life is the ei 
purpoſe of God, whereby (before the Coun» 


dations, ok the world were laid) he hath; 


conſtantly decreed by hig council, Cecrer, 


to ug, that is, God from everlaſting, in ſome 


manner, we know not how, hath purpoſed ta 


deliver. krom turſe and damnation, thoſe - 
whom he hath choſen in Chriſt gut a 


ſhould remain under the curſe of Adam's ſin and 


damnation due thereupon, whether for his own 


glory, or forefeeing that they would make a 
right uſe of his grace. And ta bring them 


by Chriſt tu everlaſting ſalvation. ag vel; 
ſels made. 1 honour, MW gras np. 


W __ en . ; 


working in them to perſeverance, however not 


deſtructive of their own free will, by ſpecial 


providence making them velſels of. honour, 
in a way ſuitable both to his glory and their 


nature, without uſing either any violence ta 
| n NERO eee, ereciafling | 


_ purpoſe. 


© Wherefore they, which be endued. with : 
lo extellent a benefit of God, be called 


attording to God's purpoſe, by hjs.ſpirit, 
working in due ſeaſon. They, who hy God's 
i 3 | dee 
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blefling be ſo choſen, are called by the deſign and- 


will of providence, at ſuch a time as the divine | 


ſpirit will haye due influence, and work beſt 

upon them. They through grace obey the 
calling : they anſwer the divine motion, and 
reſiſt not the power of God unto ſalvation. 
They be jultified freely, without any cauſe 
or merit in them, by the free favour and will 
of God, by virtue of the ſatisfaction which 


- Chriſt hath made, whereby all believers are 


redeemed from death, as it were with a price. 


They be made the ſons of God by adop- 
tlon: they came into a flate of ſonſhip, into 


the adoption of children by Jeſus Chriſt. 


They be made like the image of his only 
begotten fon Jeſus Chrilt : become com- 


formable in holinefs of life to Chriſt, making : 


him their example. They walk religion: 
ly in good works, and at length by God 8 
mertp, they attain to everlaſting felicity-: 


Their religion is fruitfut in good works, and 


yet they lay no ſtreſs upon them, or confide in 
any thing elfe but the mercy of God, by which 


they hope and truſt at length, to obtain ever- | 


laſting life. | 
In this way of eite prodefiination; 


mand of our election in Chriſt, we receive - 


God 9 promiles in any wile, as they are 
gene- 
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generally ſet forth to us in holy Scripture, 


from whence unſpeakable comfort muſt fol- 


low ts godly. perſons, and ſuch: as feel 
in themſelves the working of the ſpirit of 


Chriſt, that is, by mortifying the works ol x 
the fleſh and their earthly members, and 


drawing up their mind to high and hea: 
venly things; for this muſt greatly eſtab- 
liſh their faith in Chriſt, and encreaſe their 
love towards God, But dangerous it muſt 
be to think of predeſtination in ſuch a manner 
as to encourage any ſlothfulneſs in duty, or to 
work the ſoul up to deſperation, or in our do- 
ings to act otherwiſe than we ſee i is expreſsly 75 
the will of God revealed to us in Holy; Scrip- 
ture, 8 

4 What is Four ſenſe of the and 
Article? 

Cand. In Chriſtian 3 the reve- 
lation of God i is well known. and approved of, 
he muſt certainly be a preſumptous ſinner and in 
an accurſed ſtate, who doth think, or prefume 
to ſay, that every man ſhall be ſaved by 
the law or ſet which he prokelleth: becauſe 
no human law can diſſolve that obligation, 
which is laid on man by divine authority, nor 
* any one pretend to receive the law of 


. God 


CY 
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Godin a; Wha in whole; ſo that if he 
believes the promiſes of God in the ſeriptures, 
he muſt alſo believe the threatnings and denun- 
cCeiations of his wrath to be equally certain, and 
conſequently he muſt ſerve him in that way on- 
ly, which he finds therein laid down for a rule 
of life, and not in any other, if he ſeeketh to 
ſtand and abide by the Goſpel. And it will not 
mend the matter at all to ſay; he mult he dili-⸗ 
gent to krame his life arcorditig to that 
law of his on, and the light ol nature; de- 
caufd he hath it not in his O power to fame 
what law he pleaſes to walk by, nor will his 
moral good life, comformable to fuch law, and 
to the light of nature, entitle him to ſalvation, 
who hath the means to know that there is much | 
more required by the Goſpel than what natu- 
ral religion teacheth. For by the covenant 
with God in Chriſt Jeſus, we are aſſured of 
ſalvation in no other name but his. What 
God may do with others, who are not entered 
into this covenant, who have not heard of any 
ſuch revelation, and are out of the pale of the 
Chriſtian Church, is not for -us to determine, 
either to limit or extend his mercy, we have 
no grounds for either; but this we know, by 
what revelation we have en, „chat if ſuch! 


W n0Y ORDERS 4 


are « ck ved, itmuſt be by the blood of Grid 
and no other way: For Holy Stripturt ahb 
let out unto us only the name of Jelug 
Chriſr, whereby men mult he ſaved.  -- 
A. D. Haying gone through the firſt and 
ſecond diviſion of thearticles,, I come now to 5 
the third and laſt, which are for the moſt part 
negative, in order to; renounce the errors and 
corruptions crept into the Chriſtian Church in 


theſe latter ages, elpecially into the Church o.. 


Rome, with regard alſo to ſome ſectariſts, can: 
cerning a community of goods amongſt Chriſ- 
tians, and the Jegality of taking and impoſing 
oaths by authority of the magiſtrate. 

In theſe articles moreover are conſidered the 


, power of the Church, and that of the eivil 


magiſtrate, and to both are given their due 
bounds; homilies are eſtabliſhed for the neceſ- 
ſity of the times, forms of conſecration for or- 
dering the miniſters in their ſeveral degrees, - 
with rules Sor ns and regular iniftra- 
tes | 
| Theininetecath „ 
aſk you, therefore, what you underſtand * 
Church of England, or Ireland? 
Cand. A Church in general 18 a. viſible 
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EXAMINATION: FOR- 


pure word of God is preached, and the 
ſacraments only adminiſtered ; which con- 
gregation aſſembled together for the worſhip 


of God, and holding communion with one an- 
other in facraments according to Chriſt's - 


ordinance in all thoſe things that of netel⸗ 
ty are requiſite to the fame, i in any nation 
taketh the name, and is called the Church of 
that particular kingdom, as the Church of the 
kingdom of See e or of the kingdom of 
Ireland. _ 
A. D. What are thoſe fundamentals which 
are neceſſarily required in the andes of a 
Chriſtian Church? LOT 
Cand. The article mentions ; but two, 1 
that the pure word of God be preached, and the 
facraments neceſſary to falvation duly. admini- 
ſtered to the faithful. Preaching the word, is 
to be ſure abſolutely requiſite to make all men, 
the illiterate as well as others, acquainted with 
their religion, for baptiſm doth but declare what 


is to be our profeſſion, gives us a right to become 2 
members of that body, but it is the word of God 


either read or preached, that produceth faith 


and knowledge, that gives us inſight into the | 


doctrine of Chriſt, and proper inſtruẽtions how 
to behave in his Church, If there were no 
Fae EE other 
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other argument for preaching, but to ſettle the : 


fundamental articles of faith, ſince there js fo 
much controverſy in the world about what is 
neceſſary to be believed, and that can. only be 


done but by the authority of Holy. Scriptures, 


| it would be ſufficient to ſhew that without 
preaching the pure word, a true Chriſtian 


. Church could not poſſibly be eſtabliſhed i in any 7 


nation, 3 
The want of preaching 88 was 
perhaps the occaſion of introducing moſt of the 


errors that have appeared in the'Church, at leaſt, 
it is certain, that by preaching the reformation | 
from popery was chiefly and principally brought 5 


about ; ; for although converſion to the true 
faith is indeed wrought by grace, yet the Apoſ- 


tle concludeth, that faith cometh by bearing. Ro. 40 1%, 


Some are not capable of other inſtruction, for 


they cannot make uſe of the Scriptures, or the 


word of God any other way. The Baptiſt and 
our Saviour himſelf, when they went about to 


reform the world, and to lay the foundation of 


2 Church, began by preaching. Chriſt wrought 


his miracles to give divine teſtimony to his 


preaching, and the work of his Miniſters mult 


be the ſame for which the Apoſtle faith he was 


teh Viz. to preach the goſpel ; 5 and to de- 1 Cor. 17.1. 
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dlare to the world Chriſt the fon of the living | 

God. On chis rock is the Church built 3 
keys of heaven, that is, of falvation to 

mankind, are given by this means. For be 


3 Cor.14-4that propheſieth, that is, preacheth, af the 


Chureh. | 
The other Findddientel aer to the 


eſtabliſhment of a Chriſtian Church, is due ad- 


miniſtration of the ſacraments. For as the 


Church is a collective body of the Faithful, aſſo- 
ciated together by one common uſe of facra- 


ments, according to Chriſt's on inſtitution 
and ordinance, fo thoſe rights and badges of 


. communion, give the particular denomination 
of Chriſtian to that collective body, andif they 
be not duly adminiſtered, there is no viſible | 
| profeſſion made to aiſtinguilh the character 


of the faithful, and conſequently no .eſtabliſh- 


ment of a Church. But, where theſe facraments 
| are adminiſtered duly, with what is eſſential to 


them, the Church fo far is a true Church, al- 
though ſome addition and corruptions may have 
crept into the manner of officiating, contrary 


g to their original inſtitution, which do defile, but 


however not deftroy its being. For the foun- 


dation of a Church ſtill remaining by the open 
profeition of Kath i in Chriſt, and obedience to 


his 


u V onvaRs. 


dis duftrine; which is dag religion witithigires 
a being to any Chriſtian Church, and which 
is antecedent to any exerciſe of publick com 
munion, the external or internal abuſe of ſa» 
eramentꝭ, either hy a mixture of erroneous 
opinions, or by the addition of unneceſſary rites 
and ceremonies in external worſhip, while thefe 
ſacraments continue to be adminiſtered, dom 
not unchurch any fociety of people, profeſiing 
to believe in Chriſt, although it doth manifeſtly 
_ diſtinguiſh and ſeparate (itſelf from ſuch othet 

Churches, which are pure and free from ſack 


abuſe and error. For infallibilityis not of = | 


the eſſence of a true Church, not hath Chriſt 
| promiſed to dignify his believers, or any num- 
ber of them of ſuperior note and quality in he 
world, with any ſuch character, as a neceſſary 
are, or who are not of his Church; for every 
Church is made up of no other than men, fallible 
men, and not all ſaints and indefectible. There» 
fore according to the ſecond part of the arti- 
cle, as the Churth or Jeruſalem; &c. have 
erred, ſo alſs the Churth of Rome hath 
erred, Mot only in their living and man 
ner ot nts Ie nn r. nn 1 
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- > Tafallibility, dliough: pretended, to Ra the 
Church of Rome, is no way neceſſary to any 
particular Church, either for rule of life, or for 
eſtabliſhing matters of faith. The holy ſcrip- 
tures alone are ſufficient. for both theſe ends, 
and upon theſe only the primitive fathers, : in 
the days of perſecution, were able to build up 
2 flouriſhing Church, without any pretence to 
infallibility. The foundation indeed is infal- 
lible, but what need have we of an infallible 

head on earth whilſt the infallible doctrine of 
the Goſpel. remaineth? The confeſſing and 
building upon that infallible foundation is what 
maketh us Chriſtians, and when a collective 
body of people own and aſſert that confeſſion 
and doctrine, it is a true Church, to the pre- 
ſervation of which Chriſt hath left ſufficient 
means, without any promiſe of - infallibility to 
wait upon it, or be conſtantly reſident in the 
head or members thereof. Although a parti- 
cular Church be truly a congregation of the 
faithful, yet they cannot prove clearly and evi- 
dently that they be aſſiſted by Chriſt and the 
Bleſſed Spirit in ſuch a manner, as the Prophets 
under the Old, or the Apoſtles under the New 
Teſtament, and therefore we cannot ſay, but 
that they may err. Nay, the very notion of 
anr e infal- 
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| infallibility in the Church implies > cad of 


_ Chriſt's working miracles inceſſantly for the 
members of his Church, and that muſt put 


faith ſurely at a full ſtop, When nothing elſe 


will ſerve but a conviction of ſuch a nature 
to be impreſſed upon a mind, that-there muſt 
be a neceſſity of ſenſe as well as reaſon, to 
make manifeſt the evidence of any truth, which 


the Church requires our aſſent to. 'This in 


the end muſt produce ſcepticiſm and infidelity, 
and inſtead of building up a pure 0 wy 
Chung muſt deſtroy it. 

A. D. But hath not the Church a right to 
meet in a body, make decrees, and to ſettle 


controverſies about matters of faith, and after- 
wards to impoſe them upon the members to * i 


aſſented to, and obeyed? 


Cand. What power fr; the Church hath, 
it muſt not be deemed infallible. Our twen- 


tieth article alloweth, that the Church bath 


power to decree rites and ceremonies, any 
authority in controverſies of faith : But 
then that authority is limited in all points to a 


ſtrict conformity with Holy Scriptures. In the 5 


firſt, the power ſeems to be left at large, as a 


matter which the goſpel hath not confined to ” 


any fixed ceremonial, but left to the diſcretion 
of every Church,t to order in ſome decent man- 
42 44 | N EASE ner, 
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EXAMINATION FOR : - 


| ner, en to human policy, anif-eonliſiint 
with the particular conſtitution of civil govern- 
ment in every kingdom, for the fake of order, 
peace, and edification in the church; but the 
authority of judging in matters of controverſy 
wherein the doctrines of the goſpet are plainly 
concerned, is not left unlimited, for the ſame 
muſt de determined aſter one and the fame way | 

in all Churches, that is, according to ſcripture z 
ſio as that the Church is not to ordain an 
thing contrary to God's word written: 
neither is it lawful fo to explain or £rpouny 
one place of ſcripture, thar it be repugnant | 
t another, nor to impoſe any new article | 
of faith or enforte any thing to be believed 
kor neceffity of ſalvarion, that hath not its = 
foundation in the word of God ; for the | 

Church is but a witneſs and Creper; © not a 
compiler of holy writ. 
A. D. What think e ee PEN 
the eftabliſhed Church, who combine together 
in a new - brotherhood, maintain and affirm 
that there are within the - realms of England 
and Ireland, meetings, aſſemblies, or oongrega · | 
tions, other than ſueh as by the laws of our go- 
vernment are allowed, and make rules, orders 
and conſtitutions eecleſiaſtical, without the 
King's authority, and different from the Apoſ- 
Ades rules approved in our Church? 


„ oo p—Y — fu —_— 1 


Can d. 


nor ORDERS. | 


Cont: Wired: aid dais log maine 


$chiſmaticks, and if they account the doctrine,” 
government, rites and ceremonies of our 


Church, either te be profane - and unmet for 
zem io join tvb in Chriſtian profeſſion, or dare» 
preſume to publiſh, that their pretended Church: 
hath of long time groaned under the burden of cer- 


tain grievances, by the Church of England, and 


the orders and conſlitutions thirein by law ga- 


blifhed, or that their meetings, aſſemblits, and 
congregetions'nuy rightly Hiutiange"26-thninyebors 


the name of itrus and rightful Churches, and a 
ſuch ſubmit themſelves is b ruled and gau 
by miniflers-and lay perſons without the Ring. 


authority; they are to be excommunicated by: 


| the-Canons both” of tte Oharchof Englan 


and Ireland. x- 


But in eee eee Ins, 
in our Church are men of peateable and quiet 


diſpoſitions, but out of a ſcrupulous and tender 
conſcience, dare not conform to the rites and 


ceremonies of our Church for fear of actual fin 


themſelves judging it to be no leſß in them, 


who look upon them by the light of their own 
conſeience, in ſuch a dangerous manner, as to 


be" en ſhould 
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2XAMINATION FOR 


palin "thereto, therefore the tenderneſs: of He 


our legiſlature is ſuch, as to grant all, who are 
thus conſcientiouſly ſcrupulous, a toleration to 


worſhip God in their own. way, provided they 
offend not againſt the eſtabliſhed Church, or 
defame our conſtitution, by taking off the penal- 
ties enjoined by the act of uniformity, and other 
laws requiring actual attendance on divine 
worſhip, aceording to the rites and cexemonies 
of our Church; it being the true and Chriſtian 
principle of our conſtitution, both in Church 
and ſtate, not to deny a liberty and freedom to 
the ſubject in all ſuch matters as may not affect 
the publick with danger or loſs; and ſo long 
as our diſſenters demean themſelves prudently 
and peaceably, neither the Church;or Rate will 
give them any uneaſineſs, and they may ſerve 
| God, and keep their conſciences ſafe if they ** 
by worſhipping in their own way. _ 

A. D. But what ſay you to the authority of 
general councils, congregated. from all. or 
of the Chriſtianworld? , » . 

Cand, If it were poflible to hold duch a coun- 
ol, as ſhould not want ſome repreſentatives 
from every Church or congregation of believers 
in; the whole Chriſtian world, no doubt we 
ſhould conclude the decrees of ſuch a council to 
be of great force, if it were tree and lawfully 

e aſſem- 


only; and when gathered together, kor ag 


no ORD EAS. 


aſſembled: for that muſt be the greateſt human 
authority we ean think of, to determine all con- 
troverſies in matters of faith and doctrine. But 
even this falls ſhort of the divine teſtimony of 
Holy Scripture; for whatever is the decree of 
ſuch a council, is but the reſult of fallible men, 


and although it be never ſo true, yet we 


have not the ſame aſſurance of the truth there 


of, as of the uncontroverted truths of Holy 
Scripture. For general councils are nor 
to be gathered rogether withour the com- 
mandment and wilt of Princes ; as we 


find by the twenty-firſt Article; and which 
may poſſibly be fometimes upon'noFood: 


ſign, but to ſerve ſome politick ends of ſtate 


much as they be but an aſſembly ot men, 
whereof all be not governed with the ſpirit 
and word of God, they may err, and 
ſometimes have erred, even in things 

pertaining to God, As appears by the ſe- 


veral decrees of councils concerning the Arian 


controverſy, the matter of images, the ſuperi- 
ority of councils, ſometimes above the Pope 


and ſometimes otherwiſe, and the like; for it 


is manifeſt, that in many of thoſe councils 
Nu e _ _ A general, there has aps 
| 122 


| EXAMINATION: nor 
| . peared more of intriguing and worldly poliry 


| Hirit, eſpecially in the Council of Trent; when 
this ſarcaſm was common, that the Holy Ghoſt, 


All councils the more free and general they be, 


but all the while they are but human and pru- 
_ denfial means to the eſtabliſnment of matters 


deerees to the examination of every Chriſtian, 


to res. General couneils are not con- 
ſtituted hy any divine authority, we have no 


their privileges are, or what is the nature of 
their conſtitution ; whether the Pope or the 
Emperor is to call them together, what num · 
ber of Biſhops muſt be preſent, and what pro- 


or vrhether the laiety may mix or concern them 


neceſſarily conclude ate can de n 
N lodged with the. 
A. D. But why. map not general. coun: 


than of obedience to the divine call of God's 


came every day from Rome in a clokebag. 
the more authority they muſt carry with them. 
of faith and doftrine, ſor they mult ſubmit their 


to ſee whether they contain nothing contrary . 


3 them in holy writ, to know what - 


portion they muſt bear to the inferior Clergy, 


ſelves in ſuch councils,” There being no ſpe- 
cial revelation about theſe matters, we muſt 


es WO Y = ¾—ͤʃ.. ß 7, ̃]§—‚ ,,,. . nn ra 


els be * the tom 
wand 


| „ that che Popes themſelves / petiti . 
e ban. end, and that ſometimes he com- 
plied with their requeſt, and ſometimes refuſed 
it; forall eccleſiaſtical affairs to be managed 
dy a body of men, ſo great as a general or- 
eil muſt be ſuppoſed to be, will always have a 


ther the time nor place of meeting can be well 
ſettled, but by the concurrent will and pleaſure 
of Princes; this is a right which belongs to 

civil government, for the Church is always ſup- 


nur ORDERS. 
mandment and will of Printes, indoe 


without pretending to infallihility, they may 


claim authority to declare that in ſuch and ſuch 


nn ee this or 


ondiinitiet torn: faith ſo bersate by 


them, have their final GEO 
the Church ſhall cherein order ?? « 


r genced avuyciliia 
one thing] and abe epson of Heir meeting ; 
together is another. We find in all our Church 


Hiſtories, that the firſt general councils were 
always convened by the authority of the Em- 


great deal to do with temporal concerns, nei- 


poſed to be within the ſtate and not the ſtate 
within the Church; and therefore neither gene- 


ral or national councils ought to meet together, 
but as * that end by ſove- 


rel gh 


» 43 1 
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ſult upon, what buſineſs they are to tranſact, 
and to confirm all their decrees-by civil ſanc- 
tion after they are made. This, we know, is 


according to the antient cuſtom of the Church; 
and if in later councils leſs regard has been 
had to the will of Princes herein, it is all an 
uſurpation of the Pope and Church of Rome. 


As to our own. particular national Church, by 
the laws of the land we can do no otherwiſe 
in our ſynods, and the reaſonableneſs thereof 
for the ends of civil government in all ſtates 


and kingdoms, may be eaſily proved, for Chriſt 


left it not in the power of his Church to uſurp 


any way upon the civil powers, but rather to 
| preach up the ſtricteſt obedience to them. 


What prudential methods therefore may be 
taken by a council met together, lawfully con- 


|  vened to ſettle any controverſy in the Church, 
ve do not object againſt in the leaſt ; but our 


Church faith in the firſt-part of this article, 
that they may not meet but by the command: 


ment and will of Princes, and ſo faith our 
ſtatute laws, for the ſtate and not the Church is 


to be "I of the . of their meeting. 
A. D. 


* 


agiſtrate — not the Clergy, are 
yudges when it is proper to call them, and of the 
expedieney of their meeting; for it is in them 

do give directions what points they are to con- 


2 2} 


wer. 
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5 

AJ. D. But i is not conſcience anda 1 of 
cee which is properly under the guidance 
and juriſdiction of the Church, the only ſupport 
and beſt ſecuritx of all laws human as well as . | 

divine, and therefore doth it not ſeem beſt, -4 

and is it not an encroachment of the civil ſtate f 
upon the Church, to judge and determine the 

proper times and ſeaſons to call the Biſhops 
and Clergy nter, to meet and conſult of 
theſe matter? 

Cand. We mak grant that confriencs 5 . 
a juſt ſenſe of religion will always tend to the 
preſervation of civil government, and that the 
Church hath a proper authority and juriſdic- 

tion, in matters purely ſpiritual, delegated to 85 
chem by Chriſt; but although we grant thalt 

p is. the beſt ſecurity, when it may be had, for the 


>, ov th, 0 =” > 8  & . Oy, OF 


to people's obedience to the laws, yet we cannot 
n. ay it ĩs the only ſupport of them. The ſana- 
Ye tions of civil government are a powerful motive, 


1- and if we had no temporal rewards and puniſh- 

h, ments ſettled by the legiſlature, religion orithe 
ur authority of the Church would hut ill ſupport 
e, the ſtate and commonwealth, unleſs mankind 
d⸗ were ſo well prineipled as to become all ſaints. 
ur Chriſt Jeſus is not in his kingdom upon earth, 
is and politicks only are for rule in this world. 
g. Conſcience and religion do indeed add a ſpiritu- 
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EXAMINATION POR 


temporal and viſible certainty. have the greater 
influence on the people in general. If the 
Church only were to direct and preſide as in a 
court of conſcience, and pretend to govern in 
any ſpiritual matters, wherein the ſtate hath 
a concern and intereſt, call councils, make 
- decrees: — gs -own: authority, 
: without conſulting the 
tions would be ofno force no o better than bru- 
ia fulmina. When the Church indeed is un- 
der perſecution, the governors thereof may and 
ought to aſſemble together, and conſult in the 
beſt manner they can for its preſervation, and 
Chriſt has promiſed to be with them always un- 
to the end the world ; but in ordinary courſe 
under Chriſtian governors, the Church muſt 
not expect that Princes will ſuffer them to-aſ- 
-femble 1 in HO a ASD ow 
A. D. Wi st ee be-doubted but that the 
Church of Rome hath erred in their way of li- 
- ving, nor do they themſelves now deny that 
many of their Popes have led bad and wicked 
lives, neither can they diſpute againſt what 
das been objected, that the canons and conſti- 
tutions of their Church are much changed from 


their primitive ſanQity and ſimplicity, and that 


8 E 


" 
ag 7 
* 
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2 


any error of that nature upon the Papiſts, althoꝰ 


that their Church, ſo — a point 8 


CIR * 


HOLY "THINS 


ſomethir 9M \ 1 


chan can be well defended 
ly though not openly allowed by miny of the 
feſt and beſt of their communion. Tt 


und. Becauf® that Church hath made. ie a 
matter of faith to be believed, that the decrees 1 
of their own, which they falſly call the'-catho»: 
lick Church, are infallible; which we have pro- 
ved by the foregoing article to be more than 


any general council can pretend to. This is 
a general tenet chargeable againſt their whole 
Church, for as to other particular controverſies 
of faith, not determined in council; ſome think 
differently amongſt them, and when we charge 


their greateſt writers have maintained it, they 
are apt to ſay this is not the ſenſe of their 
Church, but a diſputable point: but as to the in- 
fallibility of the Church in a council of catho- 
licks, as they fondly call themſelves, with the 
Pope: at the head of them, there' is no doubt 
amongſt them, but the general concluſion is, 


faith, cannot err. ; Bn 
„„ - $2. „„ 


* 


EXAMINATION ron 
But to be More particular, and firſt in the 
belief of purgatory and pardons, which is an 
error of faith withgut any foundation in ſerip- 
ture. What' purgation of ſouls do we read of 
there after death; what fire or what puniſhment 
ina ſeparate ſtate for venial ſins; what ſacrifice | 
or interceſſion; for departed ſouls, to deliver - 
them out of this ſtate of Purgatign ? "The whole 
matter of purgatory and pardons ! 
tick notion borrowed from the antient poets, 
and the writings of Plato and other heathen 
philoſophers, who had juſt ſo much knowledge 
of the immortality of the ſoul, as to think there 
was to be a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 


* 
Hou 


ments, but to account for the manner of it they + 
were at as great a loſs as the verieſt infidel, or 
epicurean. In the later ages of the Church, 
for it'was not received as a matter of faith, till 
about the time of _ Pope Gregory the firſt, 
when there was more of policy than purity | 
in the deciſion of councils, this doctrine of 
purgatory and pardons became a material ar- 
ticle of faith; the Popes ſaw their own gains 
in propagating theſe unwarrantable opinions, 
and what the eredulous at firſt introduced into 
the Church in ignorant ages, when viſions, 
legends, and bold ſtories, with a mixture of 
paganiſm, h much; in the ſucceeding 
times, 


2 * 
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times; when great viſions roſe i in the ee 


and Princes made uſe of the Tom power to 
ſerve their on turns, the;Popes took advan- 
tage of, and out of a covetous principle to in- 


ereaſe their own wealth by indulgences and 


pardons, in a few ages brought in all the Chriſ- 


tian world, except the Greek * aer 


the doctrine of purgatory. os 
This is ons of their errors in made 
faith, which hath no enn in e 
e 2 = — 
Another is their vain "ta of ingen 
Kee reliques, and the invocation” of Saints: 


As if all our prayers to God muſt fall ſhort 


and be no way acceptable to him, unleſs they 
are conveyed by the ſpirit of ſome Saint, or by 


the ſanctified remains of his dead body or ſome 


thing belonging to it, which muſt receive 


| heavenly virtue by ſome ſenſible repreſentation” 


of our Saviour and his ſufferings, or of the 
bleſſed Virgin, holy Martyrs or Saints, in or- 


der to facilitate our addreſs. "Theſe are all 


ſuch corruptions of idolatry, (for indeed the 
groſſer part of worſhipping the image itſelf, 
or relique, or ſaint, they do renounce) that it 
is hard to ſay how they can excuſe themſelves 


from the act by ſo nice a diſtinction. For 


next to yorſkipping that for God which is a 


0 +: creature, 


— 
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EXAMINATION FOR „ 


creature, which is the groſſeſt idolatry, to 
worſhip God by a creature, in a way which 


is abſolutely and expreisly forbidden, is ſuch a 


mixture of ſuperſtition, and paganiſm, that a 
man, who underſtands either the Old or New 
Teſtament, can ſcarcely ſee in what it differs 
from the breach of the ſecond commandment. 
God requires us to worſhip him in ſpirit and 


in truth, and only in the name of our Lord 


| Jeſus muſt . we offer up our prayers ; there 1s 
no mediator between God and us but him; 


prayer is an exerciſe purely ſpiritual ; we pray 


with our heart and not with our eyes; and 
we may honour the Saints, without invoking © 


them for ſpiritual benediction, or depending 


upon their interceſſion for us. We cannot 


therefore but think that the Chriſtian religion 
requires more ſublime notions of God, than 


. to. addreſs him in a manner ſo little different 
from the pagan world, and therefore our 
Church renounces theſe ſuperſtitious and ido- 


latrous opinions, and concludes very juſtly in 


her 22d article, that the Romiſh doctrines: 
concerning; purgatory, pardons, worthip- 
ping and adoration as well of images as 
of reliques, and alſo invocation of Saints, 
is a fond: thing, vainly invented, and 

grounded upon no of Scripture, 
| but 


4 


8 


Church none but the eldeſt ſun of a certain 
family could be High Prieſt, and none but a 


MOLY.- ORDERS. 


G9. | 
A. D. What doth 4. eng, ie article 
of our Church infiſt ufon? 
Cand. The authority of a in 4 
congregation. Firſt, it declares that the office 
is not to be entered upon without a legal call, 
and then ſhews what is required to make that 


call legal. Hereby not only order and ileceney 
is to be obſerved in the paſtoral office, but alſo © 


authority is required to preſerve it in reverence 


and efteem. The article, doth not ſpecify 


what qualifications are neceſkry1to the calling 
of the miniſtry, this is left to the judgment of 
thoſe who are to put them in that public 
office, but ĩt poſitively declares, that it is not 
lawful for any man to take upon him the 
office of public preaching or miniſtring 


the ſacraments in the congregation,be- 
fore he be lawfully called and ſent to exe- 


cute the ſame, 80 that a man is not leſt 
fondly to judge of his own! qualifications for 
this office, or to think he is at liberty to-exer- 
ciſe his gifts a — nn befor: wi 
him and — dim . | Inj that Jewiſh - 


wertain tabe could. miniſter in holy offices. 


H 3 | So 


* 
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So that from the beginning none but fuch ab 
were called could officiate in the Chuteh. 
And under the Chriſtian diſpenſation we find 
that our Saviour choſe out twelve Apoſtles, 
and ſeventy others out of the body of believers, 
and ſent them into his miniſtry, for before they 
had this call they had no power to preach or 
to baptize: © and after his reſurrection he faith 
| John10.01;t0 his Difeiples, as my Father has ſent me, even 
o ſend Jon; which intimates that there muſt 
de ſome lawful call to entitle a man to take 
upon him the facred office in miniſtering in 
the congregation. There can be no order or 
decency in God's Church without it; all 
"would tend to confuſion, if every one were ta 
preach or adminiſter the ſacraments when or 
where he pleaſeth, and nothing could be well 
8 edification in ſo rude a manner, © © 
Vet it is not enough that there be a call to 
{ie miniſtry, but that call muſt be a lawful one, 
and that we may know when it is ſo; there - 
fore, ſecondly, the other part of the article de- 
Jclares thoſe to be lawfully called and ſent, 
which be choſen and called to this work 
by mien, who have public authority given 
unto them in the congregation to call 
and lend miniſterg into the Lord's vine: 
| \ gra That! * thoſe wit" are called and ſent 


wat; Is Los ..by 


„ "It x q {1 
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by the governors of the Church i in every cona 
tion, have a lawful authority to act as 


public miniſters. The compilers of this arti= 


cle ſeem to have regard to the ſeveral con- 
ſtitutions of government in all Chriſtian 
Churches; ſo as paſtors be appointed by the 
authority of the Church, they ſeek no more to 


make it lawful. That there be a regard had 


to good government in the diſtribution - of 
offices in ſome orderly manner, and 
con ſtent with. the conſtitution. in church 


and tate, the paſtoral charge may be well ex- 
In ecuted, and the congregation edified in every | 
kingdom, although the authority of ſending 
miniſters into the Church belodged in different. 


hands, according to different e of 
government. 


+ # 
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A. D. What doth the ewenty-fourth atcl FT 


| of our Church inſiſt upon? 


Cand. It declares againſt. praying i in publics 


| in an unknown tongue, Ok all th | 
the Church of Rome, none = 8 
to common ſenſe or under Fr 
unleſs it be. imagined there is ſome. chamm in 


Latin Ae to raiſe a 1 of devotiol o << c - | 


anding than this, ; 
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Jona so. a2. co his Difeiples, as my Father has ſent me, even 


fore, ſecondly, thy 
Iclares thoſe to be lawfully called and ſent, 
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So dhat from the beginning >none but lch ab 


were called could officiate in the Church. I 
And under the Chriſtian diſpenſation we find © 
that our Saviour choſe out twelve Apoſtles, | 


nd ſeventy others out of the body of believers, 


and ſent them into his miniſtry, for before they 
had this call they had no power to preach: or 
to baptize: and after his reſurrection he ſaith 


o ſend I yon; which intimates that there muſt 
be ſome lawful call to entitle a man to take 
upon him the facred office in miniſtering. in 
the eongregation. There can be no order or 
decency in God's Church without it; all 
Jun tend to confuſion, if every one were ta 


"preach or adminiſter the ſacraments when or 


where he pleaſeth, and nothing could be well 
—_ to edification in ſo rude a manner, 

Vet it is not enough that there be a call to 
050 miniſtry, but that call muſt be a lawful one, 
and that we may know when it is ſo; there- 
& other part of the article de- 


which be cholen and called, to this work 
by men, who have public authority given 
unto them in the congregation to tall 


and (end miniſters into the Lord's vine: 


_” 'T _ 5 78 who are called and ſent 
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by the governors of the Church in every cona 
ſtichition, have a lawful. authority to act as 


public miniſters. The compilers of this arti- | 


cle ſeem to have regard to the ſeveral con- 
ſtitutions of government in all Chriſtian 


Churches; ſo as paſtors be appointed by the 
authority of the Church, they ſeek no more to 


make it lawful. That there be a regard had | 


to good government in the diſtribution - of 
uh offices in ſome orderly manner, and 
con ſtent with. the conſtitution. in church 
and Rate, the paſtoral charge may be well ex- 


hands, according to different nien of 
government. 


TT 


A. D. What doth the twenty-fourth article ; 


of our Church inſiſt upon? EE 

. Cang.. It declares againſt. praying in public 
in an unknown tongue. Of a 
the Church of Rome, no e ate 
to common ſenſe or under tar 
unleſs it be imagined there- is ſome chamm in 
Latin n to raiſe a ſie of devotiol 14 0 2 e 


+ ecuted, and the congregation edified in every 
kingdom, although the authority of ſending- 
miniſters into the Church belodged in different 


£ all the errors of 


ding than this, ; 


7s | 


17s 


ſtanding. St. Paul was offended at thi | 
ner of unfruitful prayers before the congre- | 
_ gation, when they who had the gift of tongues .. 
did indiſcreetly make uſe of it in the Church 
ro inew their own qualifications 3 for though 
by this means they were qualified to miniſter 
to all nations, by being maſters of "the ſeveral 
languages, yet it is hereby evident that he 


BXAMINATION: -FOR 


oy . 


Apoſtle fays, if * pray in an unknown it 1 wes 


my ſpirit prayeth, but my underflanding is 4 """_ 


fruitful. - The officiating miniſter may pray 
in a learned language which he underſtands, 
and he may pray with the Spirit, but his con- 
gregation cannot edify by it, unleſs they be as 


learned as himſelf; but if it be unknown both _ 
to himſelf and his hearers, his ſpirit may deſire 


to pray, but he cannot pray with his 


thought the whole people ought 'to be edified 


by all that was ſaid publickly i in the Church, 


that was not forqublic edification. 
As to mining the ſacraments in like 


| and that nothing to be hid there be offered 


manner, it is Has abſurd; the action indeed 


rike us with fome holy fear and reve- 


EG decaufe we know it is according to 
Chriſt's inſtitution, | but the prayers —_— 
panying mult be only a piece of ſolemn 


5 wr * more to ae den inſtruẽt 0 
mind 


nok v op. 
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mind upon ſo deyout an occaſion. This e bh 
Wi tainly had its riſe from the wicked policy of 
- the Church of Rome, to awe the people with a 


high reverence of the prieſt; but to keep th 


vulgar ſort in extreme ignorance, to treat the 
_ unlearned as barbarians, not worth their care, 

or to feed them as beaſts of burden, juſt to 

ſupport the modes and forms of religion only, 


for the ſake of bearing whatever load of impoy 
Gt 


Church; and if it were not for that doctrine, 


it is impoffible that human nature ſhould be 


ſo infatuated, to think there could be any de- 
votion 
ing othel 


ns the Church may think fit to put upon 
them. This was never the practice, till ine 
fallibility became the fayburite doctrine of that. | 


in n uttering over ourſelves, or hears _ 
o it for us, words of prayer, which ; 


5 ought to be the holy reſult of our ſouls, in a 8 


language that neither can affect the heart nor 
the underſtanding. And therefore with good 
reaſon our Church declares 78 y in her ar- 


ticles againſt this heavy i npo! 


minable abuſe of Church power, pps coneludes ; 
n 


pugnant to the word 1 God, a 


cuſtom ok the primitive Church, to . 15 


; POLY praper in the Churehagy 
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acraments; in a tongue not underſto od by 
hs people. | De 
. D. I am pleaſed to find your zeal 6 
the reformation, in your manner of expreſing 
ourſelves upon this article; and indeed it is 
no wonder that we, who ſee ſo much öf the 
ignoranee of poor papiſts in our own country, 
ſhould have an abhorrence of the errors of that 
Church, which is able to make men become 
idiots, and to give up their reaſon to the au- 
N of their ſpiritual governors, when there 
is no advantage to be got by it, but rather 
hurt to their temporal concerns. But in the 
matter of facraments there is a wide diſtance 
alſo between us and them ; how do you there- 
fore conceive of the twenty- fifth artigle, which 
ag Feats of that difference? but firſt plain the 
Nature of a facrament, and the ends arg] uſe- of 


9 fuch an inſtitution. 


Cand. To the being of a fcrament as a a 
ceſſaty rite in Chriſt's Church, it muſt firſt - 
ariſe from ſome poſitive inſtitution of his own 
ordering, in the nature of a covenant between 
God and us. A who can pretend to make 
tuch tovenant but God himfelf, or his ſpecial 
Apoſtle ſent for that purpaſe? there are there- 

fore two parts in a ſacrament, the outward 
vifible ſign, which is the matter thereof, and 
the 


* 


. viſible, Fo Olds inviſible and conditional; - 

1 God ſets his own mark upon his houſhold _ 
85 by theſe ſigns, to diſtinguiſh” them in the 
world; but chiefly and principally he offers 
them as bonds and engagements of obegie: 
wherein we have our part as well as HE} is 
they are memorials - of the chief benefits ob- 
tained by Chriſt, and not leſs preſervatives of 
grace, than they arg. e o- uſe the 
means to obtain it; {alley be infiruments of Hooker, 
Sud for that purpoſe, WF the -uſe 'whertaf we s 
haue his expngſs command, for the edi, his con: 
ditional promiſe; fo that to receive the inward 
and ſpiritual benefit of a ſacrament, we muſt 

be worthy receivers thereof, for the grace 
given is not from any.ſupernatural quality in. 

the ſacrament itſelf, but from God's own. ordiz 

, ane, that by ſuch viſible marks he may give 

notice of the divine Is on Ub oe" to 

all that are capable thereof. e 
Our twenty- fifth article Mcrefore ERR ST 

leqdgeth, that ſacraments ordainedok Chriſt, 

be not only badges or tokens ok our pro: 
keſllon, but rather ſure witneſſes and ek⸗ 
*fectual ſigns of grace, and God's: will 
'towards us, by which he doth work invi⸗ 
0 not only to quicken but allo to 
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he” © the military oth which every Roman teldber 


diſtinction, in ſeparating belie ds 


EXAMINATION: FOR 


eee is a mere e Latin word, taken from, 


took to be true and faithful to his general, and 
ſo it is applied by the Church, to be faithful to 
„ which are of his own. 

Ration. For if the ſacraments were no 
ore than common. rites, or ceremonies of the | 


Canpch's so. one they would not be ſa- 


though they might be indeed marks and tokens 
by which we ſeparate from all others but Chriſ- 


tians; they would not be generally neceſſary to 


falvation, becauſe other rites and ceremonies 


might be appointed by the Church in lieu of 


nds and uſe of 
from unbe- 
lievers, if the Church would ſo pleaſe to ordain 
by her own authority; but this is ſhort of FS 
the nature, end, and. uſe of facraments,. which 
are not under the power of the Church to 


theſe, which would ſerv e the 7 


| make or unmake, as: ſhe pleaſeth; for theſe 


being originally from Chriſt, are not to be 
diſpenſed with, or flighted, as if they were of 
no greater uſe, but as the formal nene of , 
the Church only, | 


A, b. 


confirmation, penan N 
mony, and extreme unttion, wilthh the 
article ſays, are not to be counted for ſa⸗ 

craments of the Goſpel, being ſuth as 
have grown partly of the corrupt follow: 


the matter 
not like nature of ſacraments with bap- 


Anne 


| Baptiſm, and the Supper of our Lord; 4 _— 
and if two will do the buſineſs, to incorporate 
us into the Church, and when we are there, 5 
to nouriſh, preſerve, and keep us in Chriſts 
ba what reaſon have we to 2 any f 


ing ok the Apoſtles, partly are fates of life 
allowed in the ſcriptures; for they have not 


m of a ſacrament, they habe 


tiſm and the ſupper ok the Lord, they 


Dave not ang gn or ceremony orvainey 
4 P. 3 this 3 in their order; 15 brit, 


why doth not our. Church allow of ae a 
tion to be a ſacrament? 5 


Cand. Becauſe it has not all „ | = 
require to make it one. Confirmation is no 


more 


* 
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God's own aura, which the Chun is 3 | | 
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i ceremony, the laying 
on of the e Biſhop's hands upon thoſe who come 
to years of diſeretion, after baptiſm before had 
in their infancy. There is no expreſs direc- 
tion of Chriſt fot this ceremony, nor any mat- 
ter which is of the eſſence of a ſacrament; the | 
dare action of the hands is indeed a viſible ſign, 
Ard the prayer may produce a bleſſing, and is 
or Yr ſuch a holy end, but where | is by” 1 | 


Ihe ſacrament of Wepdfr ! is r over; a 1 4 
G4 mation follows, not as any part of the 

facrament, or as any new one, but as the prac- 
tice of a holy rite, when a bleſſing was prayed 


for, which was common upgr ſuch occaſions 
in the earlieſt ages of the Chut@h: 7 
And the Apoſtles days; for laying on of hands 

Was a ceremony in the Jewiſn Chureh, when 
any bleſſing was given to a particular perſon; 
ſo Iſrael bleſſed Joſeph's ſons; and the Apoſtles 
by laying on of hands could cauſe the Holy 
Ghoſt to deſcend and fall upon believers; and 
it is probable that in ſueceeding ages of the 
Church thofe of the higheſt orders, fondly 
imagining there might remain a ſueceſſion * 
N 35 8 ſpiritual 


- 
4, 4 


* : 


* 0 085205. * 


Tirltuat ind ſupernatiital gifts, * Re 7 4 


nial. of laying on hands in any ſolemn bene: 
_ dition, or deſignation of perſons to Chu ß my 
offices, might attribute much more to the acti - 


than a bare ceremony did jpc 2 
a | abuſe it farther in proceſs of time, even to ho. 

nour it with the name of a ſacrament, _— 
this at best Was s but a corrupt imitation of K 4 * | 


maintain” ah — an W 
not to inſtitute new ones whoehave x no viſible 


© Where appeareth that ſince the 8 times 

any did by prayer and impoſition of hands nE 4. 
others partakers of like miraculous gifts win 
them, unleſs it were ſome very ſhort ſpace of 
time, in the order of Biſhops who were the | 

| eceffors of the Apoſtles; but as 
that ſupernatural power ſoon failed, ſo muſt al 
pretence to ſacrament drop in the office of con- 
firmation, when neither the Apoſtles, nor the 
firſt fathers of the Church ever gave it that 
enten, or even the name os a ene 
A. D. Why « did our Church — to oo 
mit of penance into the number of ſacraments, 


gf FY the abſolution be declared or no, Our Saviour 


BXANINATION. For 


. Cand,. Berne penance. is but an at of 
8 to the order and diſcipline of the 
; Arch there is no form for it preſcribed in 
de Goſpel, nor hath it the neceſſary requiſites 
df a facrament, guy viſible ſign inſtituted by 
Chriſt whereby grace ſhould be annexed to it, 
e a true penitent be taught to believe 


ben the dt of the ſentence, but the 1 re- 
pentanee of the ſinner, For. upon this repen- 
tance it is, that the miniſter pronounces ſeng 

and mercy and pardon follows whethef® . 


has no doubt fully authorized his miniſters to 
publiſh: the Goſpel and terms of ſalvation upon 
every occaſion, and when more properly than 
when ſinners are confeſſing before God, and 
forrowing for their ſins? If ſinners make pub- 
lication of their repentance, why. may not they 
receive the glad tidings of the Goſpel from 
the miniſters thereof? This is for the eaſe of 
the conſcience, but neither confeſſion, nor pe- 
nance, nor prieſts ſentence of abſglution,! Ne 
even all together, can do us any good, or remit £ 
And take away ſin, if there be not a total con- 2 . 

verſion and | renewal of the mind by repentance. 
* a” | Therefore 


os 


> 
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Therefore this power of binding and looſing, * : a 1 
to make it anſwer the conditions of the Goſ 
pel, is but declarative of what is God's wil 


when penitents perforiti'what the Goſpel re-. 
| quires" of \th# Penance may be proper 5 F 
| enough to Huf le the mind, and fit it for re- 
pentance, but without this it hath no ſaving 5 
efficacy an to pronounce : abſolutions unwars * 
table,”or in too poſitive a manner, 'is but 
t cheat poor ſouls, and open a gap tome 
nitence. For theſe reaſons our Church is fo - _— 
© far from receiving it as a facrament, that it 
gh not allow of any validity it hath, unleſs in 
Eternal acts of Church diſeipline; for „ 8 
any power to make ſatisfaktion for ſin by pe. 8 
nance, or as to any impegſct acts of contrition 9 


which may raiſe a ſorrow for fin, without a 
8 reſolution to ſin no more, or as to confeſſion 
0 8 in te the prieſt as a neceſſary duty, which 
rare All accounted the ſeveral parts of the ſacra- 
ment of penance in the Church of Rome, 6 our 
Church doth renounce them all, as impoſitions | 
and Errors which pave: rt into the Church | 


- 2 


14 of juſtification or abſolution. 

. 4 ” 4D: The third of the five facraments 
| dillowel by our . W is chat of orders, 

| . which b t 


* 


EXAMINATION, x0 0 K 


which, was s certainly a n inſtitution; how 5 | 
comes it that we do not admit it into the num- 11 
ber of ſacraments? _ _. 102 Js 


g * 


4 Cand. This i is a. fats of life which the 
miniſters of Chriſt's Church are cal 
* * divine commiſſion, but there is* "nothing of a 
_ * ſacrament in the ordination. There i is no par- 
ticular inſtitution of Chriſt for this, end, n no 
8 material and viſible ſign of inviſible race by 
way.of covenant... There i is indeed the i imp6=- 
tion | of hands and prayer, with a divine inſti- A 
tution to give a man authority to miniſter in A 
holy things, and we have no reaſon to think 
| but. that the grace of God accompanies this. 
ordinance to the diſcharge of the A but b 
then this grace is particular to the office for 
public, rather than rivate benefit. There is n 
"no matter or form of a ſacrament in it, ſuch as 2 
in baptiſm or the Lord's ſupper; for the gr F N 
—4 is for another end, for edificatior and * ( 
ſtruion: of the people, by words and not t 
by viſible ſigns, and they who are ordained are P 
t 
t 
T 


*” 


: * 


T 6 & Hh a> wn 


"a 


FR 


__ 


the only. proper officers to to, preach and Wmi- 


niſter ne Rs Bat ordinatio itſelf 


* 


cannot be 2 
for the reſt of the a. 8 Al | | 
they alone were. the particular. favourites of 
" Heaven, 52 of Ames communion 9 2 4 
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- thin the reſt of his Chureh, and a2 
in that reſpect in diſunion with the body. This 
is a myſtical union indeed, which the Churcc k 
never dreamt of till in the latter ages, although 
there were impoſition of hands with prayer n 
many ſolemn occaſionsfrom the firſt conſtitution ,_”. 
of a Chriſtian Church in the world; yet then 44 
the primitive fathers were holier and wiſer 
chan to think. any thing to be a ſacrament 

* would neceſſarily divide communion in 
je he Church, or which ſhould confer grace 1 
a part and not to the whole body. +. 

A. D. For what reaſon doth our Ch 9 
reje&t matrimony as no ſacrament, though it 
be a holy ſtate, and ordained onde of God? 

Cand. Becauſe it is founded on the law of 
nature, confers W nor is a means to 
2 enn, ̃ fn 5 5 ed ud 
But if it were a ſacrament, why mould the 
Church of Rome forbid it to the Clergy? Are 
they not ſuppoſed to be as worthy as others to 
partake of whatever grace is to be conferred 

* 7 Their ſta of life does not exempt 


relation, which is doyndel; ir 


3 male and female; *T here | _ nothing in.na 4 


. 


by . 
* 


8 ; # 
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For although on this head Hi writes with 
approbation of an unmarried ſtate by permiſfior, 
but not of commandment, as he ons himſelf, 
yet this can be no more than his, private judg- 


2 Cor, 7. 2. ment: nevertheleſs to avoid fornication, he faith, 


tt every man have his own wife 5 and in another 


 Heb.23. 4 . place, marriage is honeurable in all, without 


. Chriſt, But this is more run 
article; and here this article declares only 


nagainſt matrimony as being no > acrament, J 
which it is plain it is not, becauſe it has 
not the neceſſary requiſites of a ſacrament, 


and never was inſtituted as ſuch by a divine 
command. But marriage being of ſo great 


importance to mankind, and the moſt ſolemn 
contract, it is reaſonable to think it ought to 
be done in a religious manner, with prayer 
and promiſes before God as an act of religion, 


and fo the Church hath practiſed in putting 
man and wife together. But there is a wide 


difference to be made between a ee 
rite by order of the Church 
2 *s . 
. D. Why doch our Church Wy" > Ex- 
trem e unction, as no nebel? It hath one 
| part of a facrament, the matter, or outward 
2 viſible ſign, by the conſecrated 9 A 


Chriſt's own ordinance,” #2; 


" 


dt. Boat She bo 7 


© 
* 
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attending 11 Why therefah, is it noe! De 
eſteemed a ſacrament, ſince the Church hath 
ſo long received and acknowledged i it as ſuch ? 

Cand. Howlong the anointing with oil hath © 
been-in the Church is hard to ſay, nay, to ay 
even hen it was not in uſe in holy functions; 


for the eaſtern climates. require much uſe of 
oil and it; is not to be denied that the primi- 


tive Chriſtians began early with it in their ſa- 
cred rites, So was it in uſe alſo in the Jewiſn 


Church; Fophets, kings, and prieſts were 


ſolemnly annointed; and in ou Saviour's time 


che ſame prevailed in the ordinary applications / 


to the ſick, with prayers. for their recovery; 


and the Apoſtles having the gift of healing diſ- 


eaſes, did probably make uſe of oil as an in- 
ſtrumental ſign of the mighty power of God 


in them, as our bleſſed Lord did of clay in 


anointing the eyes of the blind man; not for 
any virtue there was either in oil or clay for 
the purpoſe as a medicine, but only to. expreſs 
the greater efficacy of the gifts of God, which 
were able to work ſo: much by ſo light means. 


This cuſtom therefore of anointing . when 


prayers· were malle for the recovery of the ſi 


ve may allow remained in the Church {#long_ 


as the gift of healing diſeaſes by a miraculous 
power bn os alſo, vr ay that failed, ſo tis. 
: | likely 
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y the Nan of anointing ceaſed; for at 


the ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles found no impulſe 


from God to pray over the ſick in order to a mi- 
taculous cure, they had no occaſion to make uſe 


of an inſtrumental ſigtr of that power which the 


Church had loſt; the ſymbolical action being 
a mere jeſt after no fruits accompanied it. 
That this cuſtom did not long continue we 
may judge, becauſe we hear nothing of it till 
after the fourth century, when novelties began 


2 8 


10 creep into the- Church, and mai f erroneous 


doctrines as well as cuſtoms. However ex- 


treme unction as it is now uſed in the Church 
of Rome, is quite a different thing from 
anointing the ſick in the apoſtolick age; for 
it is never given till the ſick perſon's life is 
| deſpaired of, and as a viaticum to to carry 
the ſick perſon out of the world with ſome re- 
quiſites, which are fondly imagined to make 
a better proviſion towards his ſalvation, than 
if he went to another world without them; 
whereas the apoſtolick cuſtom was a rite 
that the elders of the Church made uſe of 
for the recovery of the ſick, for. the healing of 
the body, and not as a ſacrament for the health 
of the ſoul when the body is at its diſſolution. 
For it is the common practice to give the 
unction when the perſon is ſenſeleſs, and paſt 

On 


br e 


an dndelfidrning; and then how cant 
ſacrament? When it is -impoſſible Ft mould 
_ confer any grace to the ſick, and when alſo 
there is not the leaſt mention of this anointing, 
either by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, for che ends 
of extreme unction as in the Church of Rome, 
but rather the cuſtom was, though no ſacra- 
ment, to uſe oil for the quite contrary end _ 
purpoſe, * Our Church therefore modeſtly de- 
ſing any unction at all in viſiting the 
fie; we do neither pretend to the gifts of 
f healing, nor to make any facramental provifion' f 
for choſe that are departing, by a viſible ſigh” 
or ſeal of reconciliation with God, other than' 
that in the Lord's ſupper, though we arg.as de- 
ſirous as any other Church can be, toaſt the THY 
ſick in their lateſt hours, with prayer and* = 
other religious obfervances, as far as the ſcrip- 
tures will ſupport us in it; but as for ordinan-' 
ces of the Church which are merely human,” 
without foundation in the word of God, and 
of ſo high a nature as ſacraments, we reject 
them all, both this of extreme unction, and 
the. other four, becauſe defective either in the 
matter or form, or both, of facraments, ſuch 
as the other two; and eſpecially becauſe they 


0 want the Gen 885 1 all, the ordination and 
1 appoint- 


255 
9 


L 


* CD 


them, ſome internal benefit is 
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intment bf rid for the uſe and ends of 
2 . n is the, uſe and end of = 


| ments? 


. Cand. The 4 faith, the- Catraments, 5 5 


0 were not ordained of Chriſt to be gazed 
upon, or to be tarried about, but that we 
ſhould duly. uſe them. So herein there is to 


be ſomething more than a viſible uſe made of 


is dh be expected 
for the good of the ſoul, ſome grace to be con- 


ferred by partaking of them. They muſt 
therefore be uſed to affect the mind an heart; 


or elſe we do not. uſe them duly and properlys 155 


me ag worthily receive the fame; 


they have a wholeſome effect or operation: 


The Opus operatum will not do; they are no 
charm to effect any thing without the concur- 
rence of our own will, to have any faving, 


ns in itz fo far from: it, that they. that 


2 receſve them unworthily, purchaſe to 5 


themſelves damnatfon. For it is an affront 


to the Majeſty of God, and muſt greatly tend to 


deſtroy all federal obligations, when the terms 


of covenant which are mutual, are treated 
with indifference on our ſide, ien a man 


Uòuants a diſpoſition to receiye an act of grace, 


and 


- HOLY : ORDERS. 


n 
give, than he to take it 26 fav « Chaiſe, 
deſigned them not only as a bond of. commu» N 
nion amongſt ourſelves, but of union of his 
; Church with himſelf, who is the head thereof; 
but then we muſt receive them upon his own 
terms, or elſe we break that union; if he be 


willing to confer grace, he expects we ſhall 


nen receive it with holineſs of heart, 
wiſe . fruſtrate the end, and ſuch a 
careleſs and inſenſible uſe is a of the 
ſacraments. ban 
D. Whit: 258 . hath tus: un- 
| vorthinels of :minifters in diſpenſing the facra- 
ments? Doth it hinder them from havi 


cue effect upon the worthy receiv rs of them? 
Cand. The twenty-ſixth Article of our 
Church explains this matter fully, 


Although in the viſible Church, the 

TY that is, evil men, be ever mingled with 
the good, and lometimes the evil have 
chief authority in the adminiſtration of 
the word and Facrametrits ;- yet kor as 
much as they do not the ſame in their 
wn name, but in Chriſt's, and do 
miniſter by his commiſſion and autho⸗ 
rity,” we map ule their miniſtry, both in 
[Searing the word ok God, and in receiv- 
ing the ſacraments. This matter is made 
1 I | ſo 


Px 
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plain and reaſonable by the article itſelf, that 
there needs no farther diiquiſition. Vet be- 
cauſe the Church of Rome inſiſts much upon 
the intention of the prieſt in conſecrating the 
elements and adminiſtering, what is it they mean 
by the intention? We ſuppoſe they do not 
mean that a wicked prieſt, who does the-office 


careleſsly, without being intent upon what is 
doing, but nevertheleſs acts according to the 
rule and preſcription of God, doth ſo far de- 


ſtroy the virtue of the ſacraments, as to make 


it no uſe to thoſe who duly receive them at his 


bands; becauſe it is hard to think, that human 
frailty and inadvertency, which may happen to 


good men as well as bad, ſhould be able to 


deſtroy the power of God's own ordinances, 


which are to paſs through the hands not of 
Saints but of men. It is pretended therefore, 
that a vicious perſon may intend maliciouſly to 
deſtroy the nature of a ſacrament, and although 

he makes uſe of the matter and form according 


to the inſtitution, yet it is poſſible he may de- 
ſign in his mind to give it no blefling ; and 


conſequently, ſince the bare repetition of the 
words hath no magick in them, the action is 
but a uſeleſs ceremony, ſince he deſigns it for 


no more than to impoſe upon the congregation. 


But our Church declares with the Apoſtle, 


HOLY ORDERS 


chat let who will plant or wafer, itis God gives 
the increafe ; the officers of the Church in de- 
livering the means of ſalvation, are not the 


givers, but the diſpenſers of God's gifts. If 
the proper officer ſhould put the ſeal to a com- 
miſſion, ' drawn and executed in due form of 


law, by authority from the magiſtrate, ſhall it 


not be of force, although that officer deſigned 


and intended the perſon named therein ſhould 


have no benefit of it? This would be to make 
the inſtruments of God's grace precarious, at 
the will and pleaſure of every corrupt miniſter, 
and defeat the deſign of God's bleſſings to his 
Church. Beſides, this muſt greatly perplex 

the mind of the moſt worthy. receiver, and 
leave him in much doubt, whether at any time 


he hath been partaker of a true ſacrament, upon a 
ſuppoſition that the prieſt who baptized him, or 


adminiſtered the Lord's ſupper, had an inward 


intention contrary to appearaneè. The efficacy 
of ſo religious and ſolemn an act, as a ſacra- 


ment, can never depend on ſuch an uncertain 
diſpenſation ; and as the ſacrament of baptiſm 
is to be adminiſtered but once, and though it 


be irregularly, and not by the proper miniſter, 
performed, yet by the Church it hath been de- - 
creed not to be reiterated or accounted as null 
and void, if the matter and form hath been 


1 2 uſed 
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uſed according to the indication; fo neither 


is the facrament of the Lord's ſupper to be 
_ eſteemed null and void, or of no effect to the 


worthy communicants, who receive from the 
hands of the moſt unworthy miniſter, provided 
the matter and form thereof. hath been pre- 
ſerved, that is, the elements adminiftered after 
the formal conſecration in due manner; for if 


dme faithful do believe that they are rightly and 


facramentally adminiſtered, and receive them 
as ſuch, they will be effectual to chem, be: 
cauſe of Chriſt's inſtitution and promiſe, 
although they be minifered by evil men. 
The fcandal however and offence given by 


this means ought to be looked into, by thoſe 


who have authority, with great diligence, that 


ſuch perſons may be caſt out of the Church, 


or at leaſt from officiating in ſuch holy myſte- 


ries; for to be ſure they do much harm to re- 


ligion, and the propagation of the Goſpel; 


and when the immorality of Clergymen gives 


juſt 'offence to the whole congregation, it 
is the duty of ſome of them, who are beſt 
able, to inform the governors of the Church 


thereof, and of the governors, to receive and 


enquire of ſuch information, and finally 
being found guilty by juſt judgment, to 
depole them. For our Church ſuppoſes that 


. We 
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we want not laws, to depoſe irregular and pro- 
fligate miniſters, although in other matters 
Church diſcipline be . ann 
valid. a 
"ao D. What i is the opinion of our i 
eien baptiſm, eee r gg 
twenty- ſeventh Article? 
Cand. One end of the — is 
to teſtify, that by it we are ingraſted into the 
body of Chriſt's Church; but as the Apoſtle 
faith, as many of you' as have been baptiſed into Gal. 3. 27. 
Chriſt, have put on Chriſt, ſo baptiſm tnuſt be ſup- 
poſed to have not onlya viſible but ſome inviſible 
effeck. Therefore our Church eoncludes in this 
Article, that baptiſm is not only a ſign -k 
prokeſſion and mark ol differente, whereby 
Chriſtian men are dizetyned krom others 
that be not chriſtened: but it is allo a 
ſign ok regeneration or new birth. Now 
the waſhing of regenerativn, and renewing. of Ti, + 5. | 
the Hh Gbeſt, the Apoſtle puts together as 
concomitant with baptiſm, by which» we are 
ſavedʒ the viſible fign with the inviſible effect, 
whereby, as by an inſtrument, they that 
receive baptiſm righelp, are grafted- into 
the Church; the promiles at the korgive⸗ 
nels of ſin, and ot our adoption to be the 
Song of God, by the Holy Ghoſt, are 
| 144 _ vilibly 
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_ viſibly ugned and ſealed, Which is our 
new birth, or the inſtrumental cauſe of being 
taken into Chriſt's family, as the children of 
_ God; faith is confirmed, and grace in- 
_ creaſed by virtue of prayer unto God, 
So that another end of baptiſm is to waſh away 
fin. And therefore in our catechiſm it is 
called a death unto fin, and a new birth unt 
righteouſneſs. But this fin is not dead or 
waſhed away but by faith and the grace of 

God. And the great aſſurance we have of 
that, is by the promiſe of God's free gift to us 
for that end in baptiſm, when the 'covenant-be- 
tween God and us is ſealed by that ſacra- 
ment. Before that be done, we being by na- 
ture born in ſin and the children of wrath, that 
is, the guilt of original fin remaining, we are 
loathſome in the eyes of God, the puniſhment 
being due, we are left in a ſtate of death and 
condemnation, till by baptiſm we be enabled 
to put fin to death, and to raiſe us from the 
. grave into a ſtate of righteouſneſs, by the i - 
creaſe of faith and grace, which is wrought | 
by the efficacy of prayer ; not by the outward 
acramental action only, but by the power of 
Chriſt and his Spirit, that works by the ſacra- 


ment when the miniſter duly calls upon him 


to execute his promiſe. And the reaſon is, 
8 8 Ca becauſe 


* 
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becauſe Chriſt is the life of the ſacraments, 
without him they are but dead and inſignifi- 
cant ſigns, and his promiſes are conditional, 
and have no effect upon us, till we ſignify our 
acceptance of them, in ſuch a manner as we 
are able, and a greater teſtimony of that we 
cannot give than by prayer unto God, and 
without prayer no ſacrament is ever duly ad- 
miniſtered; for when the gracious offer of any 
ſpiritual gift is made by Chriſt's miniſter in, 
the ſacrament, ſince there is no charm in the 
words, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe that it is 
his duty, alſo to pray for a bleſſing upon the 
means, . eſpecially when the party for whoſe 
ule. it is deſigned, is not able to do it himſelf. 
A. D. How can infants ſignify their ac- 
ceptance of the conditional promifes of Chriſt. 
made to them in their baptiſm? Therefore. it. 
ſhould ſeem that none but thoſe of age and, 
underſtanding are qualified to 'be meet Fare, 
: takers of this ſacrament. -  - 
Can. Infants, cannot actually ag; 1 
| acceptance. of the promiſes of Chriſt by them- 
| ſelves, but by their ſureties they may do it at. 
their baptiſm ; which is enough to initiate 
them into the covenant. After they become 
of age then, and not before, it is expected. 
* every one of them ſhould do their part, 
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2 make good that vow Made by Gbeir god. 8 
fathers in their name. The Church accepts” 
them as members, and Chriſt, wo is the head 
thereof, will not require more than they are 
able to perform in that facrament, or than was 
before in the caſe of circumciſion, where 
children were admitted into the Jewiſ Church 
on the eighth day after they were born. If 
the covenant were good to them in a ſtate of 
infancy, why not to us now under the Goſpel? 


When Chriſt hath put lis feal to it by com» = 


miſſion to his miniſters to baptize all nations, 


without any exceptions to diſtinguiſſr children 


from adult perſons. In eivil contracts, guar- 
diane in many caſes are capable of anſwering 
for thoſe under Meir care; When any neceſſary 
att is to be done, which the perſon under age 
is not qualified to do of himſelf, nay to make 
their imperfect vow of eſpoufals in marriage 
valid in Iaw, which would not be good without 
their conſent; and why ſhould we imagine the 
conditions to be harder in baptiſmꝰ If indeed 

aſter perſons come of age, the vow be not 
made good, which the guardians or godfathers' 
Rave made in their names, both in the one and 
in the other caſe, there is no benefit or advantage 


0 iſſue by means of any covenant or contract 


ſealed for that purpoſe ; but however in ſtrict- 
bs | 1 | ne 
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ries the ſureties and guardians are not ta blame, 
chey have done their duty, and had a power in 
them to act in this manner, though it took no 
effect. It doth not appear from any aceounts 
we haves that the Apoſtles: did baptize infants, 
yet it is recorded in ſeripture, that Chriſt com- 
manded little children ta be brought unte him, he Rom. 11.26. 
laid his hands upon them, and blęſſad them. And 2 
St. Paul ſaich, eiſe were Me children unclean, c cori * 
now they are bly, that is, by baptihn. And his 
is conſonant with the perpetual and uninter-- 
rupted practice of the Church from the Apoſ-- 
tle's days, 25 the fathers aſſure us, and rightly 
believed to be of apoſtolick authority. For 
though ſeripture be ſilent in that matter, ſo. it; 
is in many other things which the Church ad- 
mitteth, nay hath thought neceſſary, and ac- 
cording to divine inſtitution. 
Our Article therefore concludes 3 and; 
wiſely; that baptiſm of young children is 
in any wile to be retained in the 2 
as moſt agreeable with the inſtitution⸗ 
A. D. What does our Church lay 8 
in the twenty- eighth Article, concerning the 
end and deſign of that other ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, and the . to · be received 
n ? 


16 8 Gand. 
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7 Cand. Our Church concludes; that one end | 


+0 and defign of our Saviour Chriſt's inſtitution of 


that ſacrament is, that we are to hold commu- 


nion with one another in his ſupper, which is a 
common feaſt of praiſe and thankſgiving, which 


weare all to partake of equally and indifferently, 


as members aſſociated together in one body. 


But then the ſupper of the Lord is not 


only a ſign of rhe love that -Chriſtians 
might to have among themſelves to one 
another; but rather it is a ſacrament of 
- our redemption by Chriſt's death. There 


is another end in this ſacrament, beſides the 


viſible | teſtimony of our communion with 
one another, and that is, to teſtify moreover 


our communion with Chriſt himſelf, in par- 


taking of his divine. ordinance, which was 


chiefly inſtituted, to put us in continual re- 
membrance of the facrifice of his death, by 
which only it is that we obtain the remiſ- 


ſion of our ſins. This ordinance therefore 
was deſigned to be of the nature of a ſacra- 


ment, to have all the fit and proper viſible ; 


figns of the ſacrifice which Chriſt made of 


himſelf, under the elements of bread broken, 
and wine poured out, and afterwards eaten 


and drank by the faithful in that ſupper, to be : 
| type or repreſentatian, viſible to us, of 


Chriſt's 


Chriſt's body broken with thorns, ſcourges, 175 
the nails and the ſpear at and before his eruci- 
fixion, and alſo of the blood iſſuing out at the 


wounds they made, as was alſo before in ſome 
meaſure, though not in ſo lively a manner, 


te paſchal lamb eaten at the paſſover by the 


Jews, which was a type of Chriſt's death; ſo 
that here the paſſion of Chriſt is very aptly re- 
preſented by this ſacramental action, to put us 
in mind of his ſufferings for our ſake; and as 
God paſſed over the Iiraelites, when he ſaw 
the blood of the lamb on the lintel and ſide- 
poſts, and would not ſuffer the deſtroyer to- 
enter their ae here the blood of Cbriſt 
is a propitiation for us; and by our eating and 
drinking thoſe conſecrated elements, we are 
fed by him in a holy and ſpiritual manner, 
faved and redeemed from the curſe of fin, 
our ſouls ſtrengthened and refreſhed; by his 
| a and blood, as our bddiesare by the bread 
and wine. Jnf(omuch- that to ſuch as 
rightly, worthily, and» with faith receive 
the lame, the bread which we break is a 
partaking of the body of Chriſt, and like⸗ 
wille the cup of vieWng 2 a WW ts 
of the blood of Christ. wid pd 
Ihe efficacy of this ſabrainent worthily r re- 
evi by the faithful hath great promiſes. J 
; „ am 
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Jo. 6. 35. . breadof lift, faith Chriſt, kbatios- coin 

to me ſhall nur hunger, he that bilieveth''on me” 

51. ſhall "never thin. Again, I am the. living: 

| man eat F tbis bread; he ſball live for ever. 

54. And. again, tubuſe eateth my fuſb, and drinkahs 
my blood, hath: eternal life; and I uuill raiſe hin 
up at the la duy. Now if this be meant of 
receiving the Lord's ſupper by the faitliful, it is 
as much as any good Chriſtian can wiſſi or de- 
fire, as a means to receive and aſſure himſelf 
of all thoſe bleſſings, W e 8 e 
by Chriſt's death, __ 

A. D. There is much nw eee ate 
between us and the Church of Rome; about 
this ſacrament; let me know wherein: that 
difference lieth, and how our nn aden 
mines in thoſe controverted points? | 

Cand. There are two great points Webb : 
we differ, which are of a very high nature, 
ſach as can no way conſiſt with our communion 
with them in that ſacrament, vis. in the mat 
ter of tranſubſtantiation, and in the practice 
of that Church, in giving the conſecrated 

elements but in part to the laiety, diſtribu- 
ting the bread only and refuſing them the 
cup, which we look upon to be contrary 
to Chriſt's holy inſtitution, and to deprive 
| EW I . the 
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the laiety of the benefits of that facra- 


ment. This laſt propetly belongs to the con- 
ſideration of the thirtieth Axtiele, and there- 


fore we ſhall not meddle wich it here. But as 


to tranſubſtantiation, the great and favourite te- 
net of the Church of Rome, on which are 


built many erroneous and ſuperſtitious doe- 


trines and cuſtoms, that properly are now be- 
fore us, which: this Article conſiders partieu- 


larly, as not capable to en 507 | 


rity of: holy ſcripture. 

FTranſubſtantiation is a e a nie dates 
not known in the primitive times of our 
Church, no more than the novel doctrine now 
built upon it, which is this: They of the 
Church of Rome ſay, there are two parts in 


this, as in the ſacrament of baptiſm, the mat- 


ter or viſible ſign, which are the elements of 
bread and wrine, and the form, which are the 
words of conſecration; which words, after 


they are pronounced by the Prieſt, who offi-- 


oiates in the manner their Church directs, 
have a certain efficacy i in them, to cauſe a ſub- 
ſtantial converſion of the elements of bread 


and wine, ſo conſecrated, into the real and 


true body of Jefus Chriſt, fo as none of the 
ſubſtanee of bread and wine remains after con- 


ſecration, but the whole is tranſubſtantiated 
e into 


as 
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into new matter, althongh-the accidents re- 
main; which new: matter” or ſubſtance hath 
nothing of what is ſeen or felt, but is the very 
true body of Chriſt, the ſame which is glori- 
- fied in Heaven, and which is eaten and re- 
ceived by the communiĩcants ſeverally. There- 
fore they take the words of inſtitution in a 
literal ſenſe as Chriſt ſpoke them, this it my 
body, this is my blood, and then immediately the 
elements are no more; they are annihilated 
the very moment the ſacrament is thus made, 
they ceaſe to be in ſubſtance, although the 
naccidents remain; for they can ſuppoſe acci= 
dents to change their ſubſtances entirely, and 
to vacate all the ſubſtantial parts, to make 
room for the true body and blood of Chriſt to 
come in their ſtead; or that accidents of mat- 
ter are ſeparable from it by the interpoſition of 
a divine power, and by taking a new nature, 
the body of Chriſt into them, their viſible 
appearance is nothing at all, but the tranſub- 
ſtantiated body of Chriſt is the matter of the 
ſacrament, his glorified body being thus enve- | 
loved in the viſible forms of bread and wine. 
By what philoſophy they can make it poſſi - 
dle for accidents in this manner to ſubſiſt 
without their proper ſubſtances, or to change 
their ſubſtance without being themſelves anni-' 
0 N hilated, 
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| hilated, is paſt our diſcovery ;/ or for a body to 


be without extention, and yet fill up the va- 
cuity, which was neceſſary to be made of one 
ſubſtance, to make room for that body, and 


moreover, although that body be now in Hea- 
ven, to be alſo in every place where the con- 


ſecration is made in its own proper ſubſtance, 
and more than virtually, is indeed a myſtery 
we can never conceive by faith, being fo con- 


tradictory to the nature of things; yet if it did 


not plainly contradict our ſenſes too, poſſibly 


it might remain in ſuſpence with ſome, rather 


than to contend with the authority of the 
Church. But as the nature of a ſacrament is 
to conſiſt of viſible ſigns, although we allow 
ever fo much inviſible power to accompany it, 
yet it is abſurd to think the efficacy thereof is 
fo great, as to deſtroy the ordinance itſelf, by 
making what is the eſſential part of the ſacra- 
ment, and in its own nature viſible, that is 
the outward ſign or ſeal, to become inviſible, 
and the matter of the ſacrament incon- 
fiſtent with the end thereof. For the end of 
this ſacrament both they and we allow, is to 


. partake of Chriſt's body, that is, of all the 


benefits of his ſacrifice or oblation of himſelf 
once offered by his body broken, and his 


| blood ſhed for our redemption ; but then we 


ſup- 
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11 be only in a ſpiritual, in op- 


poſition to a corporal and bodily manner; and 
moreover to act according to the inſtitution of 


Chriſt, we muſt partake of his body ſacra- 
mentally and relatively to the elements, the 


divine preſence being really and truly there, 


and effectually working in the hearts of all 


worthy communicants, although his glorified: 
body remains ſtill in Heaven, and hath no 
| local reſidenee, or corporal. being under theſe 


elements of bread and wine; which is no way 


neceſſary to be there in ſuch a carnal and bodily 


manner, for the ſtrengthening and refreſhing 
of the ſouls of the faithful. Firſt, becauſe there 
is not. the leaſt foundation for this opinion in 
the holy ſcriptures, as the Article declares. 
Tranſubſtantiation (or the change of the 


_ (ubſtance of bread and wine) in the ſup- 


per of the Lord, tannot be proved by 
holy writ. | 
'The Church, of Rome doth indeed e 
to prove it from ſeripture, in the words of 
inſtitution, which they ſay are to be taken in 


| a literal ſenſe, although when Chriſt ſpeaks of 


himſelf in other places of ſcripture, ſaying, I 
am a door, I am the true vine, in a manner 
full as expreſs: and poſitive, as when he faith, 
ne 
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this is my body they allow he w ef an 
there in a metaphorical manner. | b 

- But let us ſee how theſe words will bear-the' 
interpretation which they put upon them. 

If they de underſtood literally, they ders 
tainly ſignify his broken body, as the bread 
was then when he gave it to his diſciples, and 
how could that be? When in reality at the- 
time ef ſpeaking the words by Chriſt, the“ 
thing affirmed was net actually done ; his 
body” was neither then erucified ner glorified, 
and if ſo, how could it be given at all broken 
ſubſtantially and bodily im à literal ſenſe? If Wil. 
they meam that! theſe words after Chrif's eru- _— 
cifixionc and aſcenſion: were to be underſtobd 
Tkerally, when che Apoſtles and their ſue- 
oeſſors were to take upon them the ofice' of 
donfecration, neither will this anſwer; for the 
words are in the preſent” terife; his is, and not 
in che future, this pu be my body. So that 

in the literal uriderſtanding of chem, this" place 
will not wha fuſisient 0 afl enge 
upon. 
Another er Heir denen — due | 

bring from Scripture, is taken from that 
diſcourſe of our Saviour in the fixth chapter 
of St. John, but chiefly from theſe words, John 415 
exrept ye- eat „ of oe Sen of man, and 9% 

5 5 drink 
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drink bis blead, ye have no life in u. Fur my 

fleſh is meat indeed, and my blood it drink indeed. 

By which they ſay muſt be underſtood no other 
than proper meat and drink, into which his 

body is. to be tranſubſtantiated, that the com- 
municants may eat thereof. It is certain that 
many of the Jews at firſt, when he ſpake of 

himſelf as the bread from Heaven which they 

were to eat of, and then again called that 
bread his fleſh, took this diſcqurſe in the literal 
ſenſe; for it is ſaid that the Jews were con 

John 6. 62. founded, ſaying, how can this man give us his 
fleſh to cat? Which was not what Chriſt meant, 

and therefore he explains himſelf. in this man- 

67- ner: as the living Father, hath ſert me, and I 
live:by the Father, ſo he that eateth me, even he. 

Hall live by me. That is, as I by the F ather, 

who is the fountain of life, have life in myſelf, 

ſo according to the ordination of my Father, 

ſent from him as the bread which came down. 

from Heaven, receiveth and dependeth on me- 

. as a mediator, he ſhall live by me ſpiritually, 
and eternally. By which it is plain, that this 
whole diſcourſe of our Saviour with the Jews, 
here, cannot well be underſtood of eating 

EE Chriſt in the ſacrament according to the lite- 
nl inte (for eating here ſeems to imply 
8 | no 
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no more than receiving) but was all a 
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figure which ran through the whole argument; | 


for when the Jews deſired a ſign from him, 
that they might ſee and believe; ſome won- 
derful work, ſuch as their fathers had in the 
Wilderneſs. by manna, that bread. of Heaven 


which was ſent them; he replies, verily: Moſes ** 2. 


gave you not that bread from Heaven, but my 
Father giveth you the true bread from Heaven; 
meaning himſelf, by which they were to. be 
fed and nouriſhed through faith him. This 


was the introduction to thoſe metaphorical 


expreſſions, of eating the bread. liſe, of 


hungering and thir/ling no more, of his fleſh. 
which he was to give for the life of the world, 


of cating his fleſh and drinking bis blood,” and 
therefore all this was but a myſtical way of ex- 

preſſing himſelf, which Chriſt thought fit to 
uỹſe at that time, as it was common with him 
at other times to ſpeak. parabolically and figu- 


ratively, the converſation between him and 


the Jews being firſt introduced upon the ſub- 
ject of eating manna in the Wilderneſs. And 
to put this matter out of all doubt that ſo he 


meant, he concludes all with this plain expo- 


ſition of what he would have them to under- 
ſtand by this diſcourſe, it is the ſpirit that 
W the fleſh profiteth nothing : The words 

1 ſpeak 


Jo. 6. 63. 
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I pal unto goth, they ars ſpirit, and thty are 


life. The fleſh, his natural body, was no 
where have to be underſtood, but 8 was to 
wanne Rae: e 


This other argument therefore drawn! from 
the words of Scripture is weak, and cannot 
ſupport the doctrine of tranſuhſtantiation; but 


as the Article' faith farther, ig repugnant to 


15 ide plalm words of Stripturt. 


4.6: De in Ane be teainduls: 


ftantiatiow ovrrthroweth the nature ot a 
ſacrament, and hath given occaſion; to 


many ſuperſiitions, as his Article farther 
aſſerts? 


Gand. Our: ease ang is a ers 


Pawns is the outward and viſible ſign; à ſign 
fuch as mult be a reprefentation of a thing, 


and not à thing itfelF 3; for if the: thing repre- 
ſented were in itſelf obvious to our fenſes, - 


then we could not call is the fign of ſuch a 


thing, but the thing itſelf. This ſign alſs-muft 
be real and viſible, and always ſignify ſome- 
thing inviſible and/ ſpiritual, and it muſt be fo 


ſignificant, as not to want efficacy to convey 
the promiſes of inviſible n fouls 
. of men. 


But if mahnte or the a of 
the ſubſtance of bread and wine be ſuppoſed in 
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this ſacrament; and the elementary ſign be- 
comes the thing ſignified by receiving a new 
ſubſtance and loſing its own proper one, the 
eſſential part is deſtrayed or \ overthrown; 
for at beſt it can be called but an imaginary 
and improper appearance, not the viſible and 
proper repreſentation ſignified by the ſacrar 
mental ſign; and whatever meaſure of grace 
may be ſuppoſed to flow from the corporal 
preſence of Chriſt, being there in the acci- 
_ dents without the proper ſubſtance of the ęle- 
ments, it can never be in a ſacramental man- 
ner, as a ſignificant ſign or ſeal of conveyance, 
for the proper ſubſtance wherein theſe. acci- 
dents were ſubſiſting being ance-annihilated, 
the ſacrament muſt be fo too, for want of a 


true, real and nine ſigns which. is at <lſentia 


part. 8 
Then as to ene e Soundint: upon this 
doarine.of tranſubſtantion, it is apparent from 
that novel cuſtom in the Romiſh Church of 
adoring the hoſt, and going about with it in 
ſolemn proceſſion, in a very ſuperſtitious man- 
ner; both which cuſtoms are the occaſion of 
groſs idolatry. For if there be not the cor- 
poral preſence of Chriſt there, as we have 
ſhewn there cannot, then what is it leſs than 
plain idolatry to fall down and worſhip the 
| | creature 


n 
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creature for the Creator? And if the corporal 


_ Preſence were there, as they imagine, yet it 
is (as they themſelves own) there only in an 


inviſible manner, under accidents of-a different 
ſort from the ordinary appearance of Chriſt's 
natural body, and therefore the adoration to 


de paid to the divine preſence muſt be mental, 


and not local, otherwiſe it will be hard to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from heathen idolatry ; for though 


they bowed themſelves to the idol, the learned 
among the heathens did pretend it was not 


to the flock of the tree, but to the divinity which 
.they worſhipped under that ſymbolical image. 
So near an affinity there is between? gan 

idolatry and Romiſh ſuperſtition, and all 
brought about by that inconſiſtent notion of 
tranſubſtantiation in the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, inſomuch that it is hardly to be 
accounted for, how ſuch a monſtrous concep- 


tion and cuſtom, contrary to antiquity, to all 
rules of philoſophy, to common reaſon, nay to 


our very ſenſes, ſhould prevail in any Church, 
if it were not for the ſake of human policy to 


aggrandize and fix a character ſuperlative on 
their prieſts, as if they were able by repeating 


a few words, much in the nature of a charm, 
to cauſe Chriſt Jeſus in his glorified body to 
| | | defcend 
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deſcentl down from Heaven, 1 emen 5 
preſent with us. 

A. D. How and by ad means; neee 
tt we ſay that Chriſt is received by commu* 
nicants in this ſacrament : 
Cand. The Article explains De 

- The body ok Chriſt is eee 
and eaten in the ſupper, only after an 
heavenly and ſpiritual manner, and the 


mtans whereby the body ok Chriſt is re⸗ 


ceived and eaten is faith, Chriſt is verily 
And indeed taken and received by the faithful 
in the Lord's ſupper; the benefits of his facri- 
fioe, death, and paſſion e receive, if we be 
worth and make a right uſe of it; he is 
really preſent to make good therein all he 
hath promiſed, although we cannot believe 
that he is there corporally, becauſe it is a 
thing not poſſible; or if he were, yet there 
is no neceſſity for it; becauſe by faith we re- 
ceive. the body and blood of Chriſt, our fouls 
are ſtrengthened and refreſhed, and the re- 
membrance of the ſacrifice. of his death is 
kept; up in the very manner he himſelf or- 

ee e IE: 'thus of that fan 

ment. > kf} 

As for the cuſtom. which was indeed. early 
i he Church, of reſerving a part of the con- 
ſeecrated 
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EXAMINATION: FoR 


ſecrated elements, and ſending chem about to 
the ſick, or to the abſentees, who were either 


in priſon, or could not from ſome inevitable 


cauſe be preſent in the congregation; this 
was out, of pure neceſſity, when the whole 
body of Chriſtian believers could not poſſibly 
meet to communicate together, either for that 
there was a ſcarcity of prieſts lawfully ordained, 
or elſe the perſecuting powers would not 


ſuffer them to meet in ſuch bodies, the ſtate 


of the Church being at firſt under unavoida- 
ble difficulties, ſo as things of this nature 
could not be ordered in a proper manner always, 


and yet the condition of the Church at that 


time might make it neceſſary for the members 
to ſhew that they were in unity and commu- 
nion with one another, by. partaking of the 
Aame' ſacrament in common, though after an 
Arregular manner. However, now the Church 


is ſettled and in peace, and that neceſſity va- 


niſhed, our Church judgeth it fit to abſtain 
from the continuance of that practice, which 
nothing but the neceſlity” of the times could 
Juſtify; and therefore declares at the end of 
mis Article, that the Latrament of the 
Lord's ſupper was not by Chriſt's or: 
Dinance reſerved, carried about, likted up, 
or worſhipped, che elevation of the hoſt 
een was 


\ 
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vas not a practice in the Church till in times 
much later than the age we are ſpeaking of, 


and when it at firſt became a cuſtom, it Was 


not done by way of exciting any manner of 


adoration of the elements, but rather to ſignify. | 


Chriſt's body lifted up on the croſs; for. tran- 


| ſabſtantiation was a doctrine that had its riſe 


many ages later than that cuſtom of the Church, 


in the elevation of the ſacrament at the time 


of conſecration ; but when the addition of 
new rites and ceremonies crept in above what 
appeared in the primitive inſtitution of the 
ſacrament, new and corrupt doctrines ſoon 


followed, and the elevation brought in tran- | 


ſubſtantiation, and that brought in adoration 
of the hoſt, proceſſions, new e e 
inventions of carrying it about with pomp and 
ſolemnity; the ill effects whereof were cauſe 
ſufficient for our Church to require no more 
to be done in this ſacrament, than was or- 
dained by Chriſt at its firſt inſtitution. 
A. D. What doth our Church think of 
wicked men and preſumptuous ſinners, who . 
come to the Lord's table, and are unworthy 
partakers of this ſacrament? a 

Cand. Our Church acknowledgeth that . 
nature of this ſacrament is to convey grace to 
the ker of it; but then it muſt be on 


KR Chriſt's 
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| Chris: own: terms, which are Gd and 
> © conditional. The efficacy on Chriſt's part is 
already ſealed in the inſtitution of the ſacra- 
ment; we cannot doubt but that conveyance 
which he math made thereby i is good and valid, 
[7's if we: but do our part in receiving i it worthily. i 
: But no one muſt think, if he receives it un- 
worthily, that Chriſt is bound to give him a 
bleſſing, becauſe he complieth outwardly with 

his ordinance, when his heart is unclean and 

If. 1.6, unprepared. Even the ſacrifices and oblations: 
in the Jewiſh Church were an abomination, 
and their ſol:mn aſſemblies for divine worſhip, 
iniquity, and to no purpoſe: was it to make 

many prayers, without waſhing and making 
clean. So alſo in the Chriſtian, much more 

| purity of mind and heart is expected to com- 

_ plete and perform any religious rite or cere- 
mony of worſhip. St. Paul takes notice of 
ſome abuſe in the Church of Corinth, wien 
they aſſembled together after an ill manner 1 

1Cor. 11.27. cat the Lord's ſupper; and ſaith, whoſoever ſhall 
eat this bread, and drink this cup of the Lord 
unworthily, ſhall be guilty of the body and blood. 
of Cbriſt. And again, a little after he con- 

1 29: cludes, he that eateth and drinleth unworthily, 
* eateth and drinketh damnation to himſelf, not diſ- 
5 cerning the Lord's body. And what he means 
„ + | OP 


nor v onp ERG. „ 


by bar he ws in the next verſe, or this cauſe 
many are weak and ſickly among you, and 56? 
ſletp. From all which it is plain, that this 175 
ſacrament will be of no uſe or ſervice to the 
unworthy receivers of it; & far from it, that 
to receive unworthily, will be the ready way 
to draw down God's judgments in this world 
upon ourſelves inſtead of a bleffing ; to make 
us weak and ſickly, to provoke him to plague 
us with divers diſcaſes, and ſundry kinds of 
death. Nay, a man who is unworthy cannot 
believe Chriſt will hold communion with him, 
or that he himſelf can participate of ſo holy a 


thing, as the body and blood of Chriſt; Var 2 Cor. 6.145 


what communion hath Ii ght with darkneſs? What 
emer bath Cbriſt with Belial? Therefore our 
Church in the twenty-ninth Article, ns + 
aſſerts, that the wicked and ſuch aPbe void 
of a lively kalth, although they do car: 
nally and viſibly prels with their teeth 
(as Auguſtin ſaith) the ſacrament of the 
body and blood of Chrift, yet in no wiſe 
are they partakers of Chrift, but rather 
to their condemnation do eat and drink 
the ſign or latrament 11 — n a | 
0 ; 
A. D. What is the other FI point oe 
dierencs between us and the Church of Rome, 
8 K 2 i con- 


"EXAMINATION FOR | 
concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ?' 
The firſt was a matter of faith, this of practice. 

Cand. This conſiſts in the manner of diſ- 
tributing that holy ſacrament to the laiety, | 
whether to do it in one or both kinds, by the 
bread alone, or by the cup alſo, as it was at 
its firſt inſtitution. For we think the words 

in the inſtitution, drin# ye all of this, is a 
plain proof that to be partakers of that ſacra- 
ment, it is abſolutely neceſſary to drink of the 
cup as well as to eat of the bread. The 
Church of Rome thinks atherwiſe ; and hath 
decreed in the council of Trent, that if any 
one ſhall ſay, that it is by the commandment of 

God, or even neceſſary to ſalvation, that all 

and every Chriſtian believer ought to receive 
under both kinds this ſacrament of the eucha- 

riſt, an anathema is to be pronounced againſt 
him: Therefore, with them of that Church, 7 
the cuſtom is for the prieſt alone, when he 
conſecrates the elements to receive in both 
kinds, but to diſtribute only the bread to the 
Jaity ; cor to partake alſo of the cup, is by ex- 

_ preſs order of their Church forbidden them. 
By which means we judge this ſacrament is 
maimed, and never received entire by the 
laiety, but a moiety only, under pretence of 

avoiding ſome unaccountable danger and ſcan- 

| | AER . dal, 


. 
©: * 
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dal, which they imagine may happen, if the 
laiety were allowed to receive under both 
Kinds. 0 8 | 
This difference in the manner of receiving | 

the Lord's ſupper, was not known in the 
Church till of late ages, about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, when the council of 
| Conſtance decreed againſt the primitive uſage, 
of diſtributing the bread, together with the 
cup to the communicants of all kinds, to the 
laiety as well as others, a cuſtom which the 
Church had been in poſſeſſion. of, without any 
contradiction, for at leaſt twelve centuries, 
(for until about two hundred years before that 
council, that matter had never been controverted 
amongſt divines) which cuſtom alſo the decree 
itfelf doth own and acknowledge, viz. That 
in the primitive Church this ſacrament was 
received by believers in both kinds; and yet 
notwithſtanding now it ſeems a moiety muſt 
ſerve the laiety, becauſe this council, after 
mature deliberation, determines, that it ought 
to be believed firmly and undoubtedly, that the 
; whole body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt is truly 
contained under each ſpecies; as well under. 
the ſpecies of bread, and under the MN of 
wine, as under nals 3 
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* 


Our Church declares for conforming to 
primitive practice in this point, and becauſe 
it is neceſſary for ſake of communion, that 
all ſhould participate alike of one ſacrament, 
not one in this manner, another after that; 


the cup to the prieſt only, and the fame 


denied to all the laiety : which beſides being 
contrary to the inſtitution itſelf and the 
practice of the Church in the firſt and pureſt 
ages, is a manifeſt breach of love and commu- 
nion amongſt the members; as it ſeemeth to 


conclude one part, and that the largeſt too, of 
_ Chriſt's Church, to be unworthy of receiving 


the full benefit of his ſacraments, although 
Chriſt himſelf had made no diſtinction between 
them in that matter, but had expreſsly com- 


manded rather the contrary, that all ſhould 
drink of the cup, when in terms not ſo full 
and expreſs, he ſays of the bread only, take and 
eat: therefore without partaking of both, how 


can the remembrance of the ſacrifice of the 


death of Chriſt, {do this in remembrance of me, 


which is a part alſo of the ſame inſtitution) 
properly, or at leaſt ſo ſignificantly and facra- 


mentally be Kept up, when one material part 


of the viſible! ſign .is withdrawn from them, 


and the typical and figurative ſymbol of Chriſt's 


blood poured out is taken away? If the death 
_ : and 
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as 1 of Chriſt were to be: repre» 
ſented to us in this ſacrament by the viſible 
ſign of bread broken, and wine poured out, 
to give us a lively ſenſe of his paſſion and ſuf- 
ferings, the leaſt to be expected ſurely is, that 
the Church ought to comply with the original 
inſtitution in this matter, ſince it is to be ſup- 
poſed that Chrift beſt knew to What ends he 
propoſed this ordinance, and would not appoint 
any thing ſuperfluous to be done in it; and 
ſince this was a favour which he thought fit to 
eommand to be had in continual remembrance, 
and never be forgotten. There can be no 
reaſon therefore for ſeparating the wine from 
the bread, or making any diſtinction between 
laiety and Clergy in the ſacrament, no more 
than there is for thinking that the Church is 
wiſer than Chriſt himſelf in diſtributing his 
| facraments : nay; it is not more prepoſterous 
to imagine that a' crucified body broken ſeg 
wounded, ſhould be without ſome iſſue of 
blood, than it is to think that the repreſenta- 
tion of the blood, ſo ſhed by a viſible ſign, 
ſhould not be apt to move the mind to ſome 
ſerious reflections on that crucifixion; or 
that the more full the repreſentation or viſible 
ſign be to expreſs the thing fignified by it, the 
OY alſo ſhould not be the more apt to w. | 
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tain the impreſſion, and conſequently retain 2 


true ſenſe of all thoſe benefits we are to re- 


| Ceive by this facrament. For theſe reaſons 
therefore the wiſdom of our Church concludes 


peremptorily in her thirtieth Article, that the 


cup of the Lord is not to be denied rhe 


lay people; for both the parts of the 
Lord's ſacrament, by Chriſt's ordinance 


and commandment, ought to be mini£: 


tered to all Chriſttan men alike. This 


denial of the cup to the laiety was what did 
chiefly ſtagger moſt of thoſe who ſought for re- 


formation at the council of Trent; many of the 


German Prinees, and the Emperor himſelf, were 


for granting ſome indulgence in this point, for 
not a few thought, if this ſacrament yas to 
be curtailed and mutilated, there was reaſon to 
doubt, whether any one could rightly, worthily; 
and with faith receive the ſame; neither did. 

they know, nor could they have any aſſurance, 
how far theſe novelties might reach, or where 


they would end. For by the ſame argument, 


that the Church hath power to take away the 


cup from the laiety, it may alſo take away 


the bread: for if the Church will ſay, as ſome 
do, that Chrift adminiſtered this ſacrament 
to his Apoſtles only, who were miniſters of a 


ſacred order, and to whom he was to give 


eccleſiaſtica power and authority over his 
| 5 | Church, 


* 
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Church; then all others who have not that 
power, have no more right to the bread than 
to the wine, by this way of arguing.. Cer- 


tainly if the laiety be to receive this ſacrament 
at all, they ought to receive it entire, becauſe 
a diviſion of the ſign is a diviſion of the my- _ 


ſtery; a corruption, if not a mulfity, of the ſa- 
crament : and if the Church of Rome had'not 
fallen into that monſtrous notion of tranſub- 


ſtantiation, this and many other ſuperſtitious 
and ſacrilegious cuſtoms had never entered 
into that Church, nor had' the reformation 

been brought about with ſo little publick wars, 


and bloodſhed between Chriſtian Princes of 


different perſuaſions, who although they 


thought fit to ſtick to their principles, yet they 


ſaw plainly there were more corruptions crept | 


into the Romiſh Church than they were able 


or willing to juſtify either by arguments ON +. 


: arms. | SY 


A. D. What is the jadgment of our Church 


of the ſacrifice of Chriſt Jer which he WERE 


upon the croſs? 
Cand. Our Church concludes hd Chrit's 8 


factifice of himſelf upon the croſs was once 


dene and finiſhed for the redemption of man- 


kind; that t was then at that time male fully 


and 4 ſo perfect that chere was nothing 
| > Wh 5 wanting, 
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: wanting, ſo meritorious that no addition could 
make it more acceptable to God, ſo compre- 
henſive, that no ſinner in any circumſtance 


need require other means of ſalvation, if he 
acted but up to the conditions e of him 


| ir en m. N f 
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with God in the Jewiſh Church, the way was 
by ſacrifice, which the prieſt offered and pre- 
ſented in behalf of the people, and after that 
by prayer interceded with God to receive them 
into grace and fayour. The putting to death 


thoſe ſacrifices which were deſigned to expiate 
the ſins of the people, was underſtood to be a 


transferring of puniſhment from the guilty to 


the victim, which was to die on the altar; for 
in the levitical law, blood ſo ſhed was to: be an 
atonement for the ſeul. Even the Heathens had 


their expiatory 1 ſacrifices: all nations retaining 
ſome notionsy 


peaſing divine wrath, by ſa- 
crificing ſome lachen creatures, and offering | 
them up to death, as a propitiation for their 


oven fins. After the victim was thus flain, 
and the blood offered, by ſprinkling upon the 


altar by way of preſenting it unto God, with 
ſome prayer of interceſſion, then it was ſup- | 
poſed the atonement was made, and thereupon 


the prieſt took VPOs him * his own ee 


to 


e 


= 
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to e ta tecontilimion)46: bleß the | 
people, and fo diſmiſs them. But i in order 
to make a ſacrifice of this nature acceptable, 
it was neceſſary, that the victim to be offered 
ſhould be pure, ſeund, without blemiſh, and 
without ſpot, freely offered, and of ſoine'in- 
trinſick worth and excellence, to correſpond 
in ſome meaſure, and be equivalent to the 
puniſhment that was due. Theſe were the 
neceſſary requilites, to complete the rites 
of ſacrifice: and if in theſe ſeyeral reſpects 
we conſider the one oblation of Chriſt finiſhed 
upon the croſs, we ſhall find that it was a 
moſh perfect and ſuſſicient ſacrifioe, oblation 
and ſatisfaction for the ſins of the whole world. 
For firſt, the prophet Iſaiah ſays, he woas 1. 6g. 6.6 6. 1 
wounded Far our tranſgreſſins, he was bruiſed | 
for our iniquities, the chaſtiſement eum peace 
' was upon him and with his /lripes we are healed; 
and the Lord hath laid on lymgethe iniquity. of us 
all. And by St. Paul d ra. have diad ee . 
for. our fins, to have given a ae n Gal. 1. 4. 
Wann to be a propitiation for our ius. 
Then ſecondly, St. Peter ſays, 1 ate reg u pet. 1. 19. 
deemed with the precious. blind of Chriſt, as. of d 
lamb without blemiſh, and without ae 
10 fn, wy : Was 1 1 in his mouth. 


* 
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Then thirdly, to ſhew that his death was a 
free and voluntary offering, he faith himſelf, 
| ' Johoro. 13, 20 man taketh away my life from me, but I lay it 

down of myſelf. 4 have power 10 lay it down, 5 

and I have power io take it up again. — 

And then laſtly, for proof of the e 5 
worth and value of that precious life, which 
he ſo laid down for us, we need ſay no more 
than that it was the blood of the eternal Son 
of God, in dignity and in excellence far above 
any facrifice, Jewiſh or Pagan, ſuch as was 
never heard of or thought upon before. 'There- 
fore the firſt part of the thirty-firſt Article of 
our Church is fully proved, the offering of 
Chriſt once made, is that perfect redemp- 
tion, propitiation and ſatisfaction for all 


the fins of the whole world, both ort one: 
and actual. 


Now from what St. Peter hath aid of the 
fufficiency of this kacrifice, by way of ex- 
4. 42 13. cluding all others, viz. There is none other- 

name. under Heaven given unto men, whereby we 

muſt be faved, but that of Fefus Chrift crucified, 
it is plain, that God hath accepted of the facri- 
Hce of his death, in lieu of the puniſhment 
due to him from mankind, and that if ſatis- 
| faction be fully made by this means, there is 
no neceſſity of going farther to ſeek it, nor no 

| | mor © 


more expected but for us to perform the con- 
ditions, upon which God hath promiſed to ac» 
cept it. Therefore the death of Chriſt hath 


in it all that is needful on his part to make the 


_ atonement full and ſufficient, and this being 
once done, and finiſhed on the croſs, there is 
no further uſe. for reiterating the ſacrifice z 
| becauſe the mediator is till preſent with God, 
as a holy prieſt, always pleading and interceding 


for us. Now, where remiſſion of ſins ts, there is Heb. 10. 18. 


no more offering for ſin, ſaith the Apoſtle, for, 


as he ſaid before, by one offering be hath per fected | 
for ever them that are- ſanStified. Which proves 
the other part of the Article, there is none 
other ſatisfaction for ſin, but that alone. 
A. D. What ſay you then to the ſacrifice 
of the Maſs in the Church of Rome; is that 
a propitiatory fares, and hath a virtue in it 


to redeem ſouls? , 


Cand. Out of 1 that e 
nant mother of idolatrous rites and ceremo- 
nies of worſhip, what a number of ſuperſti- 


tious errors of doctrine and practice have crept 
into the Church! From hence there hath aroſe 


A dangerous concett, that ſince the body and 


blood of Chriſt are corporally preſent in the 


facrament of the Lord's - ſupper ; therefore 
dere is a . ſacrifice offered to God 
5 r 
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| every time the prieſt e that facras 

| ment. Now all we who deny the corporal 

1 preſence ſay, that this ſacrament is only an 

= offering of praiſe and thankſgiving, and there- 

| fore very early in the Church it obtained the 

name of Euchariſt, a ſacramental duty which 

we owe to Chriſt, in obedience to his ordi- 

» nance, purely to expreſs our gratitude to him, 

for the benefits we obtain by his dying for us. 

Therefore if any one will call it a ſacrifice, it 

muſt not be a propitiatory one, as if we could 

pretend to offer up Chriſt for our ſins, but 

muſt be only euchariſtical, as a teſtimony of 

dur thanks, and in a ſenſe analogical, a ſacri- 

fice of ourſelves, ſouls and bodies, a living ſa- 

Rom, 13. 2 criſice, holy and acceptable. to God,. which ts our 

_ reaſonable ſervice. It is certain that the ſuc- 

eeſſors of the Apoſtles, finding both Jews and 

Gentiles to object againſt, and to reproach 

the Chriſtian religion for want of ſacrifices, 

vrhich were ever from the beginning eſteemed 
a neceſſary part of religious, worſhip, began 

early to raiſe; and advance the dignity of this 

myſtery of the ſacrament of tlie Lord's- ſupper, 

and to elevate the ſimplicity of it, as it ſtood 

in its firſt inſtitution, with ſome: addition of 

rites and ceremonies; and ſoon came to join 

to the . of che elements, a prayer 

vat v1 "OP ying 
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' Genifying the. oblation of bread and wine, 
which readily got the name of a ſacrifice; for 
although they profeſſed not to offer any Jewiſh 
ſacrifices, yet in complaiſance to thoſe who 
oObjected, that they thought otherwiſe than all 
the world beſides themſelves by uſing no kin 
of ſacrifices, they were content to allow that 


this offering of bread and wine was in the na- 


ture of a facriſice; but then always, when ſo 
called, to be in a ſpiritual ſenſe underſtood as 
a ſacrifice of thanks and praife, and only a me- 
morial of the propitiatory . ſacrifice. of .Chriſt 
Jeſus, . For they made open profeſſion that 
they had neither altars nor  facrifices in uſe 
amongſt them in a ſtrict ſenſe of the words, 
and yet had both in a looſer though ſignificant, 
acceptation; and by a common though improy 

per way of ſpeech, calling the ſign of a thing 
by the term proper to the thing itſelf, uſing, 
the word ſacrifice for the Eno: only of the 
ſacrifice. 1 1 | PT GOT 145 


8 : 
o 


The Church of Rome, vid the notion of 
a propitiatory kacrifice, hath made great gain 
of this ſacrament ; but then it is with the loſs; 
of one great end propoſed by Chriſt in ordain- 

ing it, for certainly he prapoſed it ſhould be 
a badge of communion with one another; but. 
that cannot be, if a per may conſecrate by | 
| himſelf, 
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himſelf, without any other to car of it wich 


him: for now it is believed not neceſſary to 
have the ſmalleſt congregation aſſembled when 
this ſacrament is adminiſtered, but the prieſt 


may do it at the altar alone, and ſacrifice Chriſt 
by himſelf, if any will hire him to offer a maſs 
for the ſoul of a departed friend to redeem him 
from purgatory; and not only for the dead, 


but for the living alſo, to deliver their ſouls 
from the evil to come, and from the guilt con- 
tracted by notorious fins. 


Which is ſuch a 
dangerous error, and was firſt introduced by a 
world of fabulous legends and idle ſtories, not 
without blaſphemous aſſertions of the validity 
of ſuch ſacrifices made by their prieſts, who 
feem*not deſtitute of authority i in their way, 
to make God himſelf by pronouncing a fe-. 
words, that our Church concludes this Article: 
poſitively againſt that corrupt practice: Where: 


fore rhe ſacrifices. of maſſes, in the which 
it was commsnly ſaſd, that the prieſt did 
_.offer Chriſt for the quick and the dead, 
to have renriſſion ok pain or guilt, were 


blatphemouz fables, and W de⸗ 


| teits. 


A. D. What ſay you to the lawfinck of 


marriage in the clergy; ĩt hatt degn forbidden | 


84 the Canons of the — many ages before 


- 


the 
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the PE 1: and remains yet the fame „ 
Popiſh countries? _ 

Cand. In the laws of Chriſt and the Goſpel, | 
there ſeems to be nothing againſt matrimony 
enjoined to any ſet of men dedicating them- 
ſelves to the immediate ſervice of Chriſt in his 

Church, or to forbid married prieſts to offi- 
ciate. St. Peter himſelf was a married man, 
and ſo probably were others of the Apoſtles ; | 
the Apoſtle to: the Hebrews affirms marriage Heb. 19:4. 

its bonourable in all men, and therefore the law 
of God ſurely was not againſt it. 

Whether it be in the power of the Church 
to aſſume an authority that was not given by 
Chriſt in this matter, and to reſtrain the clergy _ 

- from thoſe natural rights, in which Chriſt hath 
not determined againſt them, but in appearance 
J. Hath left them free and at liberty as well as 
others, is a point will admit of more argument; 
for it is not to be denied, but the practice of 
the Church ſupports it from the time of Gre- 
gory the Seventh, at the end of the eleventh 
century; for before that Pope's time it was 
or it was not in vogue (except with monks or 
religious orders, and ſome hermits in the pri- 
mitive Church, who ſequeſtered: themſelves in 
a manner wholly from the world, and entered 
voluntarily * * of ** life by a vow) 
| juſt 
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juſt as the humour of the times led them. 
But this Biſhop of Rome, having great deſigns 
in hand againſt the Power Imperial, which had 
been ſiniking, and grew daily weaker, from a 
continual ſtate of war, in which great part of 


Europe had been involved for ſome ages; 
baving alſo at heart the power of the Church, 


which was become facred by the unlimited: 


xeverence paid to the Pope by all Chriſtian 
Princes in that illiterate age; this haughty 
Biſhop took it into his head to ſubject the 
civil to the eccleſiaſtical authority, and his 
ſucceſſors followed him in fraudulent and ty- 

rannical uſurpations upon the rights of Princes, 
- when they were at any loſs or diſtreſs in their 
own Yominions, till at laſt by one means or 


their own; hands. In order to this, their wiſ- 


independent of the ſtate in every kingdom, 
and a better piece of policy eould not be, than 
by a canon to oblige the clergy to a vow of 


_cclibacy, before they entered into holy orders; 
that by having no wife or family to remain as 
a pawn for their allegiance to the crown (for, 


as to fortune and eſtates, whatever was got by 
the Church went again back to the Church at 


their death), they were the more likely to 


keep 
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keep firmer to the decrees of the' Pape; than h 


to their allegiance. to the Prince, whenever 
any matter of controverſy aroſe between the 
Church and the State. The Church ſaw it 
was for her temporal intereſt, and therefore 
eccleſiaſtical laws inforcing the celibacy of the 
clergy became frequent; ſo that this impoſi- 


tion upon the clergy had a wicked deſign from 
the beginning of that Pope's reign; and al- | 
though it were commonly pretended, that all 


was done out of a pious and prudent deſign, 
only to diſengage religious men from the cares 
of the world in domeſtic life, and to free them 
from the temptations of wealth and ambition, 
having no families of their on to inherit 
after them, the policy of ſtates having not at 
frſt ſeen the fallacy of this argument; yet 
ſurely it was ſtraining 2 point beyond the rules 
of the Goſpel, and might have been viſible to 


f all men in the darkeſt ages, for it takes away 
manifeſtly. our Chriſtian liberty, and engiges 


men to ſuch ſtrict rules and methods of life, 
vrhich put a violence on human nature, with- 
out any juſt cauſe; and whether the inconve- 
nience to the Church be in fact greater or leſs 


by the marriage of the clergy, is hard to fay, 


3 even in reſpect to temporal advantage; for no 
doubt, if the clergy had been always ſuffered 


to 


TE 
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to-marry, they had not been ſo lewd in their 
manners, and conſequently more in the good 
will and favour of the laiety, and Kings and 
Princes probably would have always been 


nurſing fathers of the Church, and they had 


never thought ef concording with the Pope; 
as of late ages they have done frequently, to 
fupport their on temporabpower in their do- 
minions, with the addition of ſome eccleſiaſti- 
cal impoſitions upon their people. So that 
human policy in this matter manifeſtly ftands- 
againſt the ordinance of God, and the practice 


of the Church in the firft and pureſt ages of 


it, and therefore our thirty-ſecond Article con- 
cludes well, that Biſhops, prieſts,.and dea⸗ 
tons, are not commanded-by God g law, 
either to vow the eſtate of fingle life, or 


- to: abſtain from marriage; therefore it is- 


lawful for them, as for all other Chriſtian 


men, to marry at their own diſcretion, 


as they ſhall judge the 8 0 to ferve bet- 
ter to godlinels. 
A D. What think you of oy power of 


the Church, as to. excommunication and be- 
nance? _ © 
Cand. Our thicty-third Article makes no _ 
mention of particular crimes, for which. of- 
fenders may be rightly cut. off from the unity 


of 
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of the Church by ex communication; ſo that 


our enquiry here muſt. be touching what au- | 


thority the Church hath to denounce excom- 
munication on any awful pretence * the 


proper judge. e 


Now that a particular Church hath . a 
power, will appear by conſidering the Church 


as a ſociety of Chriſtians, communicating to- 
gether in ſacraments of divine ãnſtitution, and 
in other rites of religious worſhip, founded 


and eſtabliſhed upon the word of God. Ian 
almoſt all cafes relating to Government, there 
is nat a more true and equal, as well as a more 
common way of judging of political bodies, 
than py analogy, or comparing them to living 
bodies, or bodies natural. Nature we ſee, of 
itſelf, without the interpoſition of human 


means, when it labours under any violent or 
dangerous diſtemper, is always ſtruggling to 


caſt off the noxious humour; and when that : 
will not da, and the phyſician is called in, if 
by lenitive medicines he cannot ſweeten the 


blood, or put the conſtitution in order, the 


practice is by vomits, ſudorificks, or purga- 
tives, to expel the malignant humours which 
oppreſs the body, to free it from the impend- 
ing danger. Now in political bodies, the like 
cauſe having the like effects, remedies of the 


ike 


« 

2' 4 
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Nike nature ſeem highly proper; and in eivil 
life, we know the laws of all nations take hold 
of malefactors of all kinds, who are enemies 
to the conſtitution, ſometimes to baniſh them, 


or tranſport them to foreign parts, and ſome 


times in caſes of neceſſity to put them to death, 


and this without the leaſt imputation of cruelty, 


ſuch having forfeited their properties, liberties, 
and lives, by offences againſt the publick, 

which muſt ſuffer more if erimes of a high 
nature go unpuniſhed. Can that therefore be 
juſt and neceſſary in a civil; that will not be 
the fame in a religious ſociety? For although 
we grant the Church hath no power to do 

more, than to make an ill man, or an enemy 
to the church, as a heathen or a publican, by 5 

her excommunications, that is, to caſt him 
out of the Church communion, and to be no 
more acknowledged as a member of their 


body than a heathen or a publican is: yet all 
ſocieties are ſuppoſed to have ſome form of 


external government, and communion amongſt 
themſelves, and conſequently they muſt have 
a right to exclude from their ſociety ſuch as 


may not otherwiſe be kept from walking difſ- 


orderly,” againſt the rules eſtabliſhed by the 
community; eſpecially when it is upon a 
Chriſtian and charitable nn to make 

5 | them 
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chem aſhamed of their offences againſt God 
and the congregation, that by repentance, and 
if need be by penance or publick ſatisfaction 
made, they may be abſolved, and received 09 - 4 
again into the boſom. of the Church, - | | 5 3 
At che firſt plantation of the. Chriſtian | m1 
Church, when Church communion could not _ ., mn 
have much of publick diſcipline; being under. 3, 
perſecution, and the diſtreſs of the civil: pow- | 
ers, without the ſanction of other laws than "2 
thoſe of the Goſpel, St. Paul, we find; ſpeaks Þ © J 
in this manner: I beſeech you, brethren, markRom. 16.27. 31 
them 'who-cauſe diviſions and offences, contrary to : 
the doctrine which ye have received, and avoid | WL - 1 
them. So that they were to withdraw them : 
ſelyes from ſociety with thoſe. who troubled d 
the Church; and though at that time they had _ 
not power to caſt them out, yet it is to be . 
fuppoſed if they were to hold no communica- þ 
tion with them, they were to uſè them in thoſe 1 
days as heathens and publicans, they were not — 
to partake with them in holy offices, or com- 5 
municate with them at the Lord's table. TO 1 
ſeparate the good from the bad, ſeems highly : 
expedient, if not neceſſary, in all ſocietiesz: — » -_ 
and when that-is done for the ſake of reformas 
tion, it is highly charitable and Chriſtian-like z—a 1 
but even fon the ſake. of the: preſervation and ..-" 
"I health | 
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health of the ſound part of the body, it is not 
to be avoided ſometimes, that the. contagion. 
by evil example may not ſpread farther, This 
is for the peace and proſperity of the commu- 
nity in general, and a private damage ought 
to give place to 'a public conveniency ; but if 
that damage be only temporary, and every 
private man hath it in his power to repair it 
again at pleaſure, he cannot be injured by it, 
although he be denied the common privileges 
of every other member of the ſociety. If 
therefore, after admonition given in proper 
manner, men will continue obſtinate and of- 
fenſive, either in faith or manners, what can 
the Church do leſs than to pronounce ſuch 
ex communicate, by a public denunciation, and 
cut them off from the N privileges of 
the ſociety. 

A. D. What was the antient diſcipline of 
the Church? did it extend to excommunica- 
tion? e | 

Cand. This diſcipline was very exact 2 
ſevere in the primitive times, after the Church 
had the countenance of the civil magiſtrate; 
and hiſtory gives us many inſtances of perſons 
excommunicated, who were ſcarcely admitted 
again into unity with the Church, after ſome 
| owe of penance performed in the moſt pub- 
| lick 
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lick manner ; and although ſuch aQts of ex- 
treme ſeverity cannot be well juſtified i in this 
age, yet without ſome diſcipline, ſo far at leaſt 
as to exclude perſons openly ſcandalous and 


obſtinate from communion in the more. facred 


offices, no Church can poſſibly preſetve itſelf 
from infamy, nor indeed be uſeful, as it ought 
to eſtabliſh peace and good government in 
the world. For now, when the Church is 
eſtabliſhed by law, it would deſtroy the peace 
of the ſtate, if great irregularities and offences 
againſt the Church were ſuffered without cen- 
' ſure. General rules for good government in 
the Church muſt be maintained, as well as 
laws for good government in the ſtate,” theſe 
two ought to blend themſelves harmoniouſly 
in every conſtitution, and ſupport one another, 
- therefore offences in the one ought to be cen 
ſured and puniſhed in proper manner as in the 
other; but the higheſt act of authority the 
Church pretends to is, to excommunicate an 
| offender, and cut him off from communion 


in holy offices, and if the ſtate will not ſup- 


port the governors of the Church in this point 


of authority, which is common to all ſocieties 


in the world, the flagitious perſon will probably 
make his next attack upon the civil magiſtrate. 


For if chere were na religion i in ſupporting the 
1 „ ä 


= 
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88 in the eſſbntials of Chriſtian Church 


government, there is good policy in it, and 5 
what doctrine doth more openly teach and 
profeſs obedience to the civil powers, than 
that of the Goſpel? Or what can promote 
peace and unity better than Church diſcipline? 
when Church and ſtate concord together to 
puniſh evil doers, religion and loyalty will go 
hand in hand, and the ſtate will flouriſh by the 
care of the Church, and the Church flouriſh 
by the ſupport of the ſtate; and therefore 
that perſon which by open denunciation of 
the Church, is rightly cut off from the 
unity of the Church, and excommunicated, 
ought to be taken, of the whole multirude 
of the faithful, as an Hearhen and pub- 
lican, until he be openly reconciled by 
penance, and received into the Church by 

a judge that hath authority thereunto. 4 

A, D. The power of the Church being to 
reach as far as excommunication, there is no 


doubt but ſhe hath authority to decree rites + 
and ceremonies, as the twentieth Article hath - _ 


Already reſolved; but is it not neceſſary for the 
ſake of unity, that thoſe rites and ceremonies 
in all countries be one and the ſame ? | 
Cand, If ſuch a thing were practicable, no 
* it would be expedient; but that every 
1 particular 
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ade Church ſhould agree in, and hold 
the ſame outward polity, is no more nioceſſary, - 
than that every kingdom | ſhould ' ſpeak the 
ſame language; neither could any ſuch «4 
poſſibly be, becauſe an unalterable form of Y 
Church polity could not be eſtabliſhed through © 3 
all the world, except God himſelf were the | 
author of it. But God hath not ſettled in 0 
the Chriſtian, as in the Jewiſh Church, a 
certain form of | polity and ceremonial wor- 
ſhip ; for although to believe and act accord. 
ing to the precepts of the Goſpel, be by an 
immutable law the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian 
religion, in points of faith and practice, and 
one and the ſame over all the world, yet the 
rules of outward order and polity in Ohriff's | 
Church are under no ſuch eſtabliſhmeit; 
Chriſt hath left that matter free to the go- 
vernors of the Church to determine, accord. 
ing to what may anſwer beſt for decency ane 
edification in the various changes and altera 

tions of government, which this world is ſub- 
ject to; providence having ſo ordered it, that 
affairs of Church and ſtate, being ſo much in- 3 | 
volved in one another under all governments EPL 
all changes which affect the ceremonial, but 
do not touch the eſſentials or re: of 
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Sat, may be lawfully complied with 
„when directed by authority; becauſe cere- 

5 e give no ſanctity to the inſtitution of 
i thing, but only direct the manner in which 

it is to be done; and the Church lawfully 

- aſſembled, may always make new Ccangns, 
although no new Articles of faith. This hath 

been the conſtant practice of the Church, diſ- 

. perſed over the face of the whole earth, ſcarcely 
* any two national Churches having agreed in 
the ſame rituals long together; ſomething falls 

out frequently to make that expedient in the 

one, which is not ſo in the other; the cuſtoms 

_ of people, the different climates, the cir- 

. cumſtances of the ſtate, and many other | 

; gs which. affect one kingdom more than 
* 5 "aftother, . introduce new ceremonies into the 
worſhip of God, which may be diverſe, and yet 

all inſtructive and pertinent in themſelves. 


25 1. 4 Ariſtotle obſerves, that laws are to be accom- 


„ modated to the common-weal, not the com- 
mon- weal to the laws. And this holds good 
4 zn the ceremonial of the Church as well as 
= oy; rate, One only thing the Church muſt have 
regard to, in the order of her polity, to appoint- 
nothing - inconſiſtent with God's own ordi- 
nances; provided the ſacraments are duly ad- 
miniſtered, and God s word "oy taught, great 
allow- 
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aMowances. ought to be made for the different | 
forms and manner of addreſs to God in parti- 

cular Churches, and we ought not to break in * 
upon brotherly love and unity in diſputing 
againſt them. Wherefore the firſt part of the 
thirty- fourth Article of our CHufen echcludes- 
charitably and Chriſtian - like in this matter, 
It is not neceſſary that traditions and 
teremonies be in all plates one and utterly 
alike; for at all times they have been di⸗ 
verke, and map be changed according to 

the diverſity ok countries, times, ann 
mens manners, ſo that nothing be or⸗ 5 
dained againſt God's worng. 
A. D. But is not religion a matter which.. 
comes under every one's private judgment, 
and muſt not every man's own. conſcience di- 
ect him in the manner of receiving Chriſt's 
fic and ordinances, wherein he hath- 
I 
ſhould not every private ſociety of Chriſtians, 
who. think the ſame way about- celebrating 
divine worſhip, ſet up their particular congre— 
gations and conventicles z why Jhould there 
be any national laws about Church matters, 
N ordained by the ſtate to force mens conſcience. 
and which . affect their * . 
a> 9 | 


no. expreſs. directions; -why therefore 


. 
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© Cand. ado ee x 
be direQed by his private judgment in all mat- 


7 oy of Chriſtian faith and practice, that is; he 
muſe Judge of the ſenſe of the revealed will of 


reſolves 140 at laſt into man's private judg - 


light he has, which always 


ment. But in ſuch things A8 are left indiffe- 
rent by the laws of God, and are referred to 


human prudence, there human laws take place,. 


and laws of order and deceney are made in 
ſuch . caſes by all ſocieties; and it is a high 
degree of arrogance, for any man to prefer his 
private judgment to that of the government, 


in ſuch caſes as neſpect order and decency, and 


contradict no revealed law of God. Private 
judgment therefore can never be ſafe to-walk 
by, againſt public and lawful authority in ſuch 

matters, nor is conſcience affected but * 5 


things required i in that caſe, which a man e 
not comply with, without ſinning. But it is 


the common practice of thoſe: who are wedded 


to their own private opinions about Chureh 


nment, to take offence at - accidental 


failings, whey, perſons abuſe their office, not 
for the fake of perſonal reformation, but in 


order to diſgrace the preſent eſtabliſhment, to 
make way for their own diſcipline, But if 
the laws did not eſtabliſh one common way of 


$4. 4 | " "| diſci- 


"3 
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a 1 u bey there woull be müder 
all in any national Church; for private judg- 


ment would over- rule every thing, and bring 


things ſoon into confuſion, if men were under 


no reſtraint of law. National laws about Church 


matters muſt be every where to keep up unity, 


and mens conſciences are not enfnared by 
chem, when they concern only indifferent rites 

and ceremonies, tending to edification; of 
Which the governors in Chureh and ſtate are 


the proper judges, and not private'perſons3 


and they may, as a ſanction to theſe rules laid 

don by them for en and uniformity, ; 

- appoint che penalty of open rebuke to ſuch as 
orfend againſt the common order of the Church 
in things lawful, which no congregation of £ 

men can break in upon without ſin; and the 

government may lawfully draw back from 
© obliging diſſenters with ſuch privileges, which 


"ſhe: grants to other ſubjects, who are more 
complying with the laws of the Church. The 
Article mentions two reaſons for the Church 


aſſuming this authority, becauſe he that of: 


kendeth again the common order of the 


Church hurteth the authority of the ma. 


giſtrate, in that he giveth publick offence to 


his ſuperiors, and wounderh the conſciences 


of. eak brethren, becauſe private perſons, 
L 4 wg 


e 
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ſeeing the laws openly violated, are eh 


and brought into ſome doubt, if they be weale 
brethren, whether thoſe rules for order and 
edification be really fuch as they imagined, or 
whether the Church does not NN 0 
them 1 in thefe matters, 

For theſe reaſons, this Article ts 
that every-particular, or national Church 
Hath authority to ordain, change and abo« 


liſh ceremonies or rites of the Church, 


ordained only by man's authority, lo that 


all things be done by edifying. 


The rules to be obſerved in ordaining rites 
and ceremonies are 1M that they contradict 
no law of God, 24. that they tend to edifica- 
tion, 3d. that their number be not burthen- 


ſome, aud ſo prove rather a . than a 
help to devotion. 


i the en 'of; Elig Bitutiths * 


Sixth, ſoon after the reformation began, to 


take place in England, there came forth firſt 
one book of plain doctrines, to exhert the 


N 


people to read the holy ſcriptures, to inſtruct 


them in that ſtate of miſery, which was ori- 
ginally from Adam, and of falvation which is 


to mankind through Chriſt, alſo concerning 


faith and good works, Chriſtian love and cha- 
N againſt n, perjury, and declining 
from 


A 


IEICE do 


Fl 
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| 99 God, whoredom and adultery, ſtrife and 
contention, againſt the fear of death, together 


with an exhortation to obedience in reſpect of 


_ magiſtrates.” There was alſo a ſecond pre- 
paring, near the end of the ſame reign, which 
was not made publick by authority, till the 


year 1562, in Queen Elizabeth's time, of like 


nature, but chiefly and particularly deſigned to 
_ overthrow and detect ſeyeral errors, and ido- 
latrous practices of the Church of Rome, that 
the people might ſee and underſtand how 


groſly they had been miſled and abuſed by that 


Church, and cloſe. in readily with the reforma- 
tion which was then eſtabliſhing. [Theſe two 
were called books of Homilies, from a Greek 


— 


. + - 
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word * ſignifying commerce with one another 2 


by confabulation or converſation, for ſake of 
inſtruction, and are in the nature of ſermons, 
a particular catalogue of thoſe in the ſecond 

book you have in the chirty-fifth Artiele. 
Hlave you. read all theſe homilies, and con- 


ſidered them, and of what uſe and Ry 


are they in our Church? 


Cand. We have read and ETD revs all of 
hs for other wiſe how ſhould we be able to 


ſubſcribe to this Article ? If we conſider the 


ſtate of the Church of England at the time of 8 


e reformation, we muſt conclude that! theſe 
* 5 0 homilias 


- 6 
| 
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learning which was in thoſe days, was almoſt * 
wholly confined to the Clergy, they were 
chiefly the men who governed both in Church 
. and ſtate; for a literate man, and not in 
holy orders, was very rare, moſt of the incor- 
porate bodies in ſtate made uſe of churchmen, 
either as lawyers, or to manage their treaſury, 
and keep their accounts; to ſuch a low ebb 
was all forts of learning reduced in thoſe igno- . 
rant ages. The Clergy being then at the 
head of all affairs, we may judge they neceſſa · 
rity were much taken up with the world; fo 
chat they had leſs leifure and will to employ 
_ themſelves in the more proper buſineſs of their 
function; there was little or no care taken to 
evangelize, or preach the Goſpel; the people 
being in a manner illiterate became perfectly 
ignorant of the word of God, and that igno- 
rance could produce no ſenſe of true religion, 
but only blind devotion. Our reformers ſee- 
ing the ſtate of religion under this abuſe, 
judged there could be no better way to reform 
it than by laying open the word of God to the 
people's underſtanding, and therefore had at 
firſt ſome part of the Maſs tranſlated into En- 
gliſh, and afterwards ſet forth theſe homilies, 
being plain diſcourſes, to be read in Churches, 
. | | for 


nor 0x DERY, 


for de meide and inſtruction of the peo< | 


ple. The more eminent divines amongſt 


them began to be diligent in preaching, and the 
good effects thereof were ſoon found, by the 


” vaſt numbers who crouded together to hear ſer= 


mons ; and therefore ſince there were not to 


be had a ſufficient number of preachers fit to 


be licenſed, this way of preaching by _ 


lies was contrived to very good purpoſe ; 


the points in controverſy, een the rig 


of Rome and the reformers, were fully treated 


of for the ſatisfaction of the people; and id a 
| Hort time they began to underſtand their reli- 
gion, and to ſee how they had been impoſed 
on by means of their former ignorance of the 
holy Scriptures. This Article might well 


| therefore declare that the homſlieg tontain 


learned men, licenſed preachers are ſettled ; 
almoſt in every pariſh, and ſermons commonly - | 
to be met with there on every Lord's day, and 


a godly and wholſome doctrine, and ne⸗ 
ceflary for theſe times, That is for the 
times when they were ſet forth, and to be cad 


in Churches by the miniſters, But now 


the caſe is much altered from what it was then; 


the Church is much better provided with 


therefore the homilies are ſeldom read now- a- 


N the former uſe of them, to inſtruct the 


3 "Fw 
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math being now pretty much over. es 
_ they are of ſome authority alſo, for eſtabliſhing 


every other point and particular therein con- 


veril's trial. 


of obedience to the civil magiſtrate, which 
/ was not admitted of, in an unlimited ſenſe, 
which came neareſt to the words of the homily, 
but with an exceptibn ſo as to favour the re- 


mory. Vet in general theſe homilies are well 
eſteemed of, as containing in the main whol- 
ſome and ſound doctrine, agreeable to the ſenſe 
of the Church at the reformation; although 


ſome few controverted points: which is not to 
be wondered at, fince a thorough reformation is 
ſeldom to be brought about all at once, but 


- farther explanation and amendment of the 
laws, Neither doth our Article ſay more in 
_ theif favour, than that they are to be read in 


Churches, that they may be underſtood of 
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v3 volution under King William of glorious me- 
they have ſince, been explained. more fully in 
rather by degrees; the ſentiments of the 


Church as well as the ſtate, admitting often of- 


the people. By which expreſſion there ſeems 


#6 


the doctrine of the Church of England, on 
the foot of the reformation, but not as to 


tdttz,sined, as we find by the reſolution of the | 
Dr. Sache- lords of parliament in England, on the point 
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receive. oat comment upon 8 in fuck: '2 
manner as is agreeable to Holy Scripture; 
theſe homilies being principally deſigned to 

treat on ſuch matters as concerned the corrup- 

tions of Popery, which were the main obſta- 
cles to the Reformation, and to ſet the nation 
right in their notions of the errors of Rome, 

and of the purity of the Goſpel, and not as a 

complete body of divinity, or ſtandard to prove 

all the doctrines of the Church of ain 
by. 

1 D. What A 6 our N N of 
the validity of the conſecration, of Biſhops, 
and of the ordering of the inferior clergy, 
according to the book that was at firſt ſet forth 
in King Edward the Sixth's time, and con- 
firmed alſo by act of parliament, in the fame 
reign ? For we find theſe acts were repealed 
by ſtatute made in Queen Mary 5 parliament ; 3 
and although this ſtatute alſo was repealed in 
Queen Elizabeth's, yet the book of conſecra- 
tion was not expreſsly named and authorized 
again by that act, ſo that there ſeems to be a 

doubt whether by law that hook be in force. 

Cand. The ſtatute: of repeal made in Queen 

Elizabeth's s time, being an act for the Uni- 

formity of common prayer, expreſsly autho- 
rizes the Book of Common Prayer made in 


King | 


6 
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King Edward's time to come in force again, 


ö in which book was inſerted that other book of 


conſecration and ordination ; ſo that this was 


| underſtood to be a part of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and fo the parliament judged, by a 
declaration in that point, made in a ſubſequent 

_ parliament, by which all doubts and ſcruples 


about this matter were removed, in order to 


confirm the validity of that book. Therefore 
- our thirty- ſixth Article concludes fo likewiſe. | 


— Wholvever are conſecrated and ordered 
according to the rites of that Book, or 
hereafter ſhall be conſecrated: and ordered 


according to the fame rites, we decree all 
uch to be rightly, orderly, and. lawſully 7D 


conſecrated and ordered. 


Our Article ſays farther, that this book 
doth contain all things neceſſary to ſuch 


tonſecration and ordering: neither hath 


ft any thing that of itſelf 0 ens: 
Ts The conſtant practice of the Church in 


conferring orders, and conſecrating perſons to 


holy offices, was always by impoſition of 
hands, and by prayer to bleſs and dedicate them 


to the holy miniſtry. This was done after the 
apoſtolical manner; when the Apoſtles them- 


had 


ſelyes ordained paſtors for the Church, and 


had power to confer gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, 
they did it by impoſition of hands, and by 


prayer. And this is juſt the method of con- 


A 1 
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ſecrating and ordering by that book; the form 


is uſhered in by the ceremony of impoſition 
of hands, and concluded with apt prayers for 
2 bleſſing to follow on all ſuch who are called 
to this miniſtry. So that we cannot doubt 


that any thing is wanting on the part of the 


Church, to make this way of conſecration: 
and ordination valid. But there is an expreſ- 


| fon in the office, againſt which ſome have 


taken exception; Receive ye the Holy Gba; 
as if the Church now took upon them to con- 
fer the ſame gifts, as the Apoſtles were ena 


bled to do by an extfaordinary commiſſion, 


out of ſome opinion of the ſame worthineſs of 


her Biſhops. But this is far from what our 
Church aſſumes or pretends to, by making uſe 
of this form of words. She finds indeed that 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles uſed the fame on like 
occaſions, and that the Church followed them 


therein probably for ſome ages: that the very 9 


words ſpoke by our Saviour himſelf at the in- 


ſtitution of his ſupper are retained in the 


Church, and that we now uſe the fame when- 


ever the elements of bread and wine are con- 


nn ſo that we think there is authority 


ſuffeijent | 
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ſufficient 'on our fide for uſing theſe. yery: 
Words, as the ſucceſſors of the Y 
done in imitation of Chriſt himſi . and which 
we do allo. in. conforming ta aMent practice, 
in our ordinary rites of conſecrating and or- 
daining fit perſons to the holy function. But 
we do it only in the nature of a prayer to 
| God, to give thoſe. perſons ordained by the 
Church the divine gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, 
declaratively ſignifying that ſuch perſons muſt 
ſtand in need of them, and which: God, who. 
bath promiſed to be evermore with his Church, 
will not deny to thoſe who are worthy of his. 
yocation, to inſpire them with divine grace 
and virtue, to be able to go through: with the 
work of their profeſſion, unto which they are 
thus dedicated by the rites and ceremonies of. 
the Church. Our Biſhops do not take upon 
_ them to act in an extraordinary manner, like 
the Apoſtles, calling to the office only ſuch 
whom they know God hath called; and there- 
fore ſhall undoubtedly receive the Holy Ghoſt, 
but to declare ſuch perſons, ts be ſeparated and 
called by them to the holy miniſtry, whom 
they judge to be worthy of the ordinary gifts 
of the Holy Ghoſt for this end and purpoſe; 
and therefore they ſolemnly pray for them with 
e of Maple, the ancient and ufual ce- 
8 5 remony 
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ray cn W nnd ax fir) 6 hag 
able to bleſs them, by invoking God's bleſſing, 


the bleſſing the Holy Ghoſt, upon them. 
There is nothh ſure in all this that can with 


any reaſon be called ſuperſtitious and ungodly, 
the fame being-no more thank ſolemn ac dreſs 
to God, by the Biſhop and ders), for 
gifts of his Spirit to ſuch, whom they have, in 


the beſt manner they were able, conſecrated to 
a divine office. The ſolemnity of the action. 


done in ſo rave and religious a manner, poſ- 
ſibly may infuſe a greater ſpirit of devotion at 
ſuch a ſeaſon, to make our prayers to God the 


more acceptable; at leaſt it is probable, that 

the conſecrated and ordained perſons may be 

moved with a holy dread of tranſgreſſing their 

duty, when they fee how the Church exerts | 

All her powers to invoke a blefling upon them. I 
A. D. Having already examined you ſo fully © 

as to the power of the civik magiſtrate, in the. 


argument before treated on, concerning the 
| oath of ſupremacy, to be by you taken at the 


time of your ordination, . wherein we were 
obliged to conſider one point, which is ex- 


preſsly mentioned in the thirty-ſeventh Article 
of our Church, relating tagthe juriſdiction of 


the Biſhop of Rome, which | hath been proved | 


to have no manner of | forcy, | in any of our 


vine 
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King's dominions, and that the King himſelf 
is ſupreme Governor in all cauſes within the 
8 realm of my and all other his 75g | 
hether the. "uo eccleſiaſtical or civil; 
PTS attribute to him the power of mo | 
fſtrin elther e bd's word, or ot the ſacra- 
ments, but tggreſtrain with civil ſword- 
the fubborn and evil doers, as a matter of 
Prerogative Royal, given always to all godly: 
- Prinees in Holy Seripture by God him- 
kel: I ſhalt only now examine you as to the 
Hitter part of that ſame Article, Wachung the 
| Laws for puniſhing with death criminals guilty 
of heinous offences, and as to the liberty al- 
"M  lowediof Pg Ng * wary and. 3 
. in the wars. ' „ 
1 ink you therefore of he legalizy of 
_, puniſhing Chriſtians with death, and of the 
power of the magiſtrate to licenſe men to carry 
4 n, to ferve in the wn bs GERM 
* of the ſtate? 5 
Cand. That there may be crimes and of- 
fſences againſt. government, and the public 
good, which deſerve the puniſnment of death, 
all nations have evermore acknowledged, and 
accordingly have frame ſome laws of that 
ublic ſafety. Even the law of 
Moſes is polite and expreſs about this mat- 
* 5 1 ter, 
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ter, and that leſs chan death will not ſatisfy 


public juſtice in many cafes ;. ſo that why the 
ſame. ſhould: not be allowed of in Chriſtian 
countries we ſee no reaſon. The aw of na- 


ture doth. not forbid it; we ſee our paſſions 


are part of our nature, helpful and * 
to us on many occaſions; and we never ſuffer 
by them, but when they are in exceſs, and 
exceed the bounds of reaſon; and the paſſions 
af fear and of love have in their ſeaſons, when 
prudently directed, an equal influence upon 


8 human nature; and the courſe of the world is 
ſuch in all matters of government, that-if the 


inſults upon. Majeſty, and notorious offences 


agagainſt the public, were to paſs unpuniſhed, 


neither the lives non properties of men could 


remain in any ſafety, But capital puniſhments 


work ſtrongly upon nature; ſomething of fear 
and dread there is in the moſt flagitious per- 


5 ſon; and;what all the admonitions, either pri- 


vate or public, have failed to do, hath been 


| often! overcome by ſeverity of puniſhment: 


and there being in nature the greateſt abhor- 


rence of death, the policy of law is ſometimes 
neceſſitated to preferve the government by the 
ſevereſt ſanction, that of capital puniſiment. As 
| ſelf-preſervation is a common principle innate 
I and active inal animals, fo-thelife of every cone 
; ſtitution 
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breach into the conſtitution, yet a rotten mem- 
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Gieutivn of government is founded upon the 
ſame principle. If a man will attempt to hurt 


another in his body, or in his property, be 
may in anyWort, where the law ſupports him 
in it, make uſe of the power which God and 


man hath given him to defend himſelf and his 
lawful rights, though it be at the hurt and 


peril of the aggreſſor. This every prixate 


man may lawfully do, much more the govern- 
ment itſelf, who by laws are bound to take 
under their protection the lives and properties 


of their ſubjects, and conſequently to puniſh 
a every heinous offence in that manner which 
the law directs, and if need be hrith the death 
of the criminal. This is a law founded in the 


nature of all. ſociable eommunities, whereitr ' 
there is any ſupreme government eſtabliſhed ; 


if men may forſeit, the government may ſurely 
take, their lives as a debt due to the public. 
The firſt ſociety that ever met together in the 
world, to form a eommonwealth, certainly 


eſtabliſhed ſomething like this, as a fundamen- 
tal law of the conſtitution : and although the 
life of a man muſt be always precious, as he 
is the image of God, and a part and member 


of the commonwealth, fo that cauſelefsly to 


take it away is a moſt grievous and dangerous 


ber 
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ber of the human body muſt be neceſſarily cut 
off for Temedy in ſome diſtempers, and the 
| Tame cannot be avoided ſometimes in the body 
of the ſtate. Neceſſity and not choice forces 
the government into theſe ſevere meaſures; 


and Chriſtianity, al: iough it obliges us to love 


our enemies, obliges us alſo to love our friends, 
and to honour the King and government. The 


* 


public ſafety in a great meaſure depends upon 


: examples of this kind, to be a terror to wicked 
men, who would otherwiſe be apt to run into 


many outrages. Beſides, a notorious criminal * 


may be put to death by the laws, without anger 


or hatred, or any want of Chriſtian charity. 8 
The execution of a man who dies by the ſword» 
Juſtice, is commonly attended with a mul- 


titude of ſpectators, rarely with any ill-will, 


but rather with great marks and tokens of 
public pity and compaſſion, and always with 
the prayers of good Chriſtians. preſent, for the 


ſafety of his ſoul. Therefore our Article con- 


cCludes no more than what all human laws have 
| evermore practiſed and agreed upon for public 
_ Gafety, and what Chriſtianity itſelf, or the laws 
of the Goſpel, never pretended to alter, by all 
te precepts of love and charity therein men- 
tioned, which are all conſiſtent enough with 


gow government, and the lays of Rate, that 


the 
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the laws dk this realm may puniſh (5114118 
tian men with 8 wr beimus = 
grievous: offences, Sane 

A. D. But what ſay you to wars dekenlve 
and. offenſive, which never fail to make havock 
and deſtruction both of good and bad without 7 
diſtinctiõn? Are ſuch deſtructive meaſures con- 
ſiſtent with Chriſtian government? ; 

Cand. It were indeed to be wiſhed that 
Chriſtian ſtates and Princes would always have 
religion ſo much at heart, as not to engage in 


them without the utmoſt neceſſity. For the 

# conſequences are always dreadful, and never 
fail to reach much farther than at firſt deſigned. 
All Princes, whoſe ambition only directs them 


to invade their neighbours without juſt provot 


cations, are but glorious robbers, though they 
come off with conqueſt and victory; and we 


have no more reaſon to honour them with pa- 
negyricks than the flames of Etna or Veſuvius, 

which deſtroy all before them. Wars defen- 
five ſeem to carry with them ſo much of ſelf 
preſervation, that moſt men incline 'to ſpeak 
favourably of Princes, when engaged in ſuch 
a manner in courſe of war, yet theſe eannot 
long ſubſiſt without degenerating into actions 
of offence, and all the miſchiefs and ſubtlety 


of * war. 80 that give it what ſoften- 


: | ings 
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ings we can of defenſive. and neceſſary, yet FF: | 
firſt we do not endeayour to bring matters ad. 
an amicable concluſion. by Chriſtian. methods, 


ſeeking for peace in prudent council, and the 
_ arbitration of. neighbouring ſtates and Princes, 


no way intereſted in the quarrel, we can hardly - 
Juſtify the pretence of taking arms in order to 


engage in open wars. 


But as there are boiſterous and 5 | 


ſpirits in private men, who cannot be tamed 


without the ſevereſt correction, and even 
bloodſhed ; ſo are there men of public cha- 
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racter and great uthority, even whole bodies 3 


of men and commonwealths themſelves, who 


run, mad with ambition and hatred of their 
neighbours, watching all opportunities to diſ- 


treſs them in public affairs, and bring their 


ſtates to ruin. If other ſtates and Princes 


therefore do not interpoſe to reduce them to 
reaſon by open war, when milder methods fail, 


theſe mighty Nimrods of the earth would ſet 


the whole world in a flame. For this end 


God himſelf ſometimes ſetteth up, and often 


by unforeſeen ways. raiſeth a ſuperior power 

to blaſt ſuch wicked deſigns. He goeth forth 

' with their armies, ſetteth the battle in array, + 
and ſcattereth the proud in the imagination of : 
their due. He himſelf hath allowed of wars, 


under 
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under that polity, which was of his own order - 
ing; wherever therefore we meet with expreſ- 
ſions in Scripture commanding us to be paſſive 
under injuries, as a mark of Chriſtian charity, 
we are not to ſuppoſe theſe are to extend to 
injuries of a public nature, which diſtreſs the 
- whole ſtate, aiming at the diſſolution or defa- 
mation of government; for private perſons 
may, and ought in ſome caſes, ſuch eſpecially 
which are of ſmall import, out of Chriſtian 
| temper and pure humility, to forgive and not 
reſent private evils; but the public muſt take 
care not to let themſelves be trampled on, 
when they are able to vindicate their own m 
| honour by exerting their power; and it is the 
duty of - governors, unto whom the peace and 
proſperity of the people is intruſted, in ſuch 
caſe to arm and repel force with force. But 
indeed the end and deſign of all wars are to 
procure a ſafe and laſting peace; and if men 
will not make this the principal intention of 
their arms, there is nothing to make a war 
- Hawful: but if the ſtate in council, which is 
the proper judge, hath determined for war, as 
the only courſe to be taken in order to this 
end, the magiſtrate may lawfully arm his 
Chriſtian ſubjects, and compel them to ſerve 
in the wars. For we find when the ſoldiers 
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| — cl. when they were | 
to. be baptiſed of him, what they ſhould do, 
he ſaid not the leaſt word to them of laying 
down their arms, as a vocation any way un- 
lawful. for a Chriſtian to profeſs, but only > 
pointed at the faults which men of that pro- 1 
feſſion were apt to fall into, and exhorted - - _ 
them to do their duty without pretending to 
-overdo it, a thing not uncommon in time of 
war; Do violence to no man, accuſe no man bs 
 falfelj, and be content with your wages, By 
which it appears plainly that this Article is not 
againſt our Chriſtian character, although it 
ſays, it is lawful for Chriftian men, at 
the commandment of the magiſtrate, 1 
Wear weapons, and ſerve in the wars. 
A. D. What think you of the great and 
extenſive charity of the firſt Chriſtians in the | 
times of the Apoſtles? Barnabas or Joſes 4g, 1 / 
having land, fall it, and brought the money and 
laid it at the Apsſiles feet. Are we therefore 
now to follow his example, and bound to lay 
all our riches and goods in common? 

Cand. The Gofpel was not deſigned to have | b 
the riches and goods of Chriſtians in 0 
common, as touching the right, title, and 
polleſſion of the ſame, but liberally to 
give ahmg to the 11 arcording to our 
423 50 aAxbility, 
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ability, as the thirty-cighth Article of out 
Church hath concluded. In the Goſpel we 
find rules laid down both for rich and poor, 
with an inſtructive obſervation made of the 


meaſure of charity in the caſe of the poor wi- 
dow, who caſt into the treaſury her two mites j 
of which there was no neceflity of making any 

remark at all, if the goods of Chriſtians were 


all to be had in common. Great, no doubt, 
was the charity of well-diſpoſed Chriſtians, 
when the Church was laying the foundation of 


a religious ſociety, yet that can be accounted 
no more than occaſional or private charity, it 
was not univerſal, neither expected nor deſired 
by the Apoſtles. St. Peter, indeed, condemned 
Ananias and Saphira, becauſe they withdrew | 
part of the price received for the land, which 


they pretended to give voluntarily, and to de- 
vote to pious uſes, but that was only for the 


fraud and hypocriſy of their dealings. They 


were not. obliged to make the vow, but ſince 


they had made it, they then put it out of their 
power to redeem or recall the gift without 


| offence of God. So that the right and title | 


ſeems to be the ſame now as before Chriſt's 
coming, in reſpect of our poſſeſſions, and we 


are not bound by the laws of Chriſtianity to 
; ſhare and divide our ſubſtance i in common with 


others, 
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ethers, or the fruits of our induſtry and 1 


although our charity be indeed raiſed ſome de- 
grees higher by the tenor of the Goſpel. This 


Article ſeems wholly deſigned againſt ſome opi- 
nions advanced by the ſect of Anabaptiſts, ſome 


years before the time of compiling. theſe Arti- 


cles. This ſect, which ſprang up firſt in Germa- 


ny about the year 1524, full of the moſt ex- 
travagant notions, and acting by the impulſe of 


a a deluded fancy, ſoon inflamed the whole coun- 
try, and brought the peaſants from all quarters 
into rebellion againſt their Princes and magiſ- 
rates. One of the firſt chief and among them 
was Thomas Muncer, according to ſome, 

an inhabitant of Stalberg in Saxony, a mere 


enthuſiaſt, doaſting of revelations from God, 


and that it was neceſſary to conduct ourſelves 


by ſuch motions. He taught the common 


people, that both eccleſiaſtical and civil laws. | 
were to be aboliſhed, to make room for a new 
diſcipline of his own contrivance; he rejected 


baptiſm, yet he baptized thoſe who came into 
his communion. He ſtirred. up his followers 


to behave always with contempt of magiſtracy, 


_ faid that men ſhould live free and independent, 


and have all their goods in common, and when 
the world was new modelled by this manage- 
21 * the godly ſhould reign alone after 

5 | 15 2 * 
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they had deſtroyed all the wicked, then ke. 
_ . promiſed them a happy kingdom. By this 
madd and frantick deluſion, fo far he prevailed 
upon the poor ignorant peaſants, who at that 
time perhaps were but too hardly preſſed, by 
ü heavy impoſitions and taxations, at the arbi- 
ttrary will of their governors, and much en- 
gaged i in war and controverſies of religion all 
over Europe, to enter into a moſt blind but 
deſtructive war, which could not be aſſwaged 
by che Princes of Germany, they having to 
do with a mad ſet, who refuſed to liſten to any 


bort of reaſon, until the moſt part of thoſe 


ruſtic people were cut to pieces and deſtroyed. 
Theſe wild notions, though they met wick 
ſuch bad fucceſs in Germany, yet began to 
ſpread farther, and infected fome of the Church 
_ of England about the time uf framing theſe 
Articles, which therefore were thought fit to 
way built upon the true foundation of Chriſtian 
charity; the meaſure of which indeed to make 
equal in reſpect of every particular member in 
the Church, can be by no other means than 
by holding our goods and ſubſtance: in com- 
mon; yet ſince we have no command for ſo 
doing, and we can lay down · no particular rule 
* * all * for an equal diſtri- 

. bution 
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= bation of charity, we muſt leave it at large, 
as the Article doth, and ſay in the general, 


that every-man oughr of ſuch things as 


he poſſeſerh, liberally to give alms to 


the poor, according to his ability. _ ' 


A. D. The laſt point which our Church 


treats of in her thirty-ninth Article, is of a 
Chriſtian man's oath ; the, practice of ſome 


| being to ſhew it too little reverence, and of 
others too much; the one abuſing, and the 


other refuſing to uſe any ſuch act of worſhip, 


us « thing abſolutely forbidden by Oh in his 


_ Goſpel. 


How doth ur ; Church therefore determine x 


in this matter? 


Cand. The eee ER ay | 


at of religious worſhip, not to be undertaken 


_ raſhly, inconſiderately, or without neceſlity z 


for herein we invoke God as witneſs, ſurety, 


and caution, -of whatever we take, upon us - 
| either to promiſe, affirm, or renounce; and if 
we tranſgreſs in any of theſe reſpects which we 


have © folceialy engaped in, we call wen 
God to avenge the falſhood and perjury by 


ſome judgment upon ourſelves. This is cer= 
_ tainly as high an act of religion as any man 
can. poſlibly undertake, hath all the requiſites 


of reverential addreſs to God, of the greateſt 
5 caution 
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ceaution we can give to man, and of the a 
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imprecation we can uſe for a curſe upon our- 


felves, if we be infincere in what we affirm 


or deny. All which together is a ſanction of 


ſuch a nature, that no greater can be thought 


of with reſpet to God, our neighbour, or 
ourſelves. For ſuch it is taken ro be, not 


only under Chriſtian governments, but moſtly 


all the world over, laws againſt perjury being 
univerſal, and enacted every where under 
heavy pains and penalties; ſo that all nations 


| ſeem to have a high reverence of all oaths _ 
miniſtered by lawful authority. 


Whenever therefore we make JOINS of | 
God i in our dealings, or common converſation 
with one another, in any raſh, vain, or. inconſi- 


derate manner, or unadviſedly, impertinently, 


and irreverently, as common fwearers are 


apt to do, we act by no means ſuitably to the 
divine honour and majeſty of God, nor to that 


deference which we ought always to have for his 
ſovereign power and authority over us. We 


preſumptuouſſy tate the name of the Lord our God 


in vain, we ſhew no reverence to that action, 


which we ought to eſteem holy and religious, 
and in no wiſe common and profane, We 


blaſpheme his name, ' ſometimes ſwearing to 


things uncertain and unknown, ſometimes to 


bind 


— 
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| hind ourſelves to do miſchief, to abuſe God' in 


his creatures, in bitter curſing and execrations, 
always provoking him to diſpenſe his judg- 
ments upon us, and to hold us guilty for abuſing 
bis name. For what elſe are we offering in 


5 all theſe reſpects, but a vile and idle addreſs 


to God, to become a witneſs to our raſh and 


vain confabulations and malicious impreca- = 


tions, as if we deſigned to affront him, at 
the fame time we Pere. to pay him homage 
and worſhip, | 


_ Againſt this kind 5 1 our 


1 ſpeaks in his Goſpel, where he ſays, 


ſiuear not at all. Let hour communication be Lu. 3. 94. 
yea and nay; for whatſocver is more than theſe, 
that is, in our common converſation or com- 


munications, cometh of evil. We muſt there 
fore underſtand our Saviour to ſpeak in this 
place with reference to common diſcourſe, and 
ordinary intercourſe with one another, and not 
- againſt the legality of an oath, to be taken at 


the inſtance and command of the magiſtrate, 


in juſtite, judgment and truth, as the Ar- 
ticle qualifies it: conditions which are ordi- 
narily neceſſary to make ſuch an oath lawful. 
From what therefore gur Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
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372. 


ſaith, and James his Apoſtle to the fame pur- Je. 5. 12. 


_ poſe, we judge the Chriſtſan religion doth 
| 0.4 on 
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not prohtbit, but that a man may l(wear, 
when the magiſtrate requſrerh, in a cauſe 


ok fafth and charity. For that the thing is 


lawful in itſelf, we ſee from God's law, which 
he gave to his own people Iſrael, wherein it is 
. 6. 13. ſaid, thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God, and ſerve 


tim, and fiutar by his name. Lawful then it 


| muſt needs be, and indeed in many reſpects 
neceſſary; for it makes very much for his ſer- 


vice, as it is for his glory, that we make him the 
fupreme judge of the ſincerity of our profeſſions; 


but in ſome things, which are abfolutely for the 
well-being of ſocieties, and good government 


in the world, it is apparently neceſſary ; fuck 
as leagues, confederacies, inquifition about 


facts, and the like, about which there cannot be 


matters tranſacted well without oaths, the uſt 


of which for fake of truth and fidelity all the 


world fees. And therefore to the form of an 
oath, the Prophet Jeremiah adds the end and 


. 2, uſe alſo in theſe words, thou ſhalt ſwear" the 


Lord liveth in truth, in judgment, and in rigbie- 


ouſneſ, or juſtite, according to the Article. 


In truth, that is, poſitively aſſerting that for 
truth only, which you know certainly or evi- 


dently; or that for matter of belief, of which 


you are verily perſuaded; without any manner 
of 9 or mental reſervation, but 
agreeing 


\ 


=% 
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1 with the nnn and net the 


law itſelf in mind and conſcience : in judg - 


ment, that is, by the authority and command _ 


of the lawful magiſtrate, in matters and courts 


of judicature, s à teſtimony and evidence ta 


end and decide ſuits at law: in righteouſneſs or 


jultice, ſo as to hurt no man, by refuſing to 


declare the whole truth of what we are called 


upon to depoſe, and to ſay nothing but the | 


truth, in order to make our teſtimony full and 
impartial. .. To; make it ſafe therefore for 3 
man to take a lawful oath, it is abſolutely ne: 
ceſſary that he firſt inform himſelf of the mate 


ter thereof z, adly, of the authority which in- 


impartial juſtice in the cauſe, If the oath itſelf 
be therefore ambiguous, captious or falſe, or 
there be. any thing of equivocation in him 


that takes it knowingly and wilfully, there i is 


certainly a failure of truth; if it be taken unne- 
ceſſarily, not called for by authority, and un- 


profitably, it will be deſtitute of judgment; 


if the teſtimony be partial, more in favour of 
one than another, with a deſign to lye or equi- 


vocate, there is an open attempt made to de- 


ſtroy juſtice and righteouſneſs ; a man thereby 


breaks his faith, and is to be accounted per- 


jure. Wich all theſe qualifications and reftric- 
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tions, the lawfiil magiſtrate i is ſuppoſed to tesdef 


the oaths enjoined by law; we may lawfully 
take them in this manner, and our fidelity in | 
the execution of what we have ſworn will be 

our juſtification ; and we can do no leſs when 
we are called upon by authority in all cauſes, 
which contain matters a 1 22 pepe and 


: juſtice. * 1 que th | 


A. D. Having now gone "IN the Ar- 
ticles of the Church, by the explanation you 


| have made, I am well ſatisfied of your princi- 


ples in religion, as well as civil and eceleſiaſ- 


tical government. But fince preaching the 


word of God, and explaining it to the people, 


is what will take up much of your time to do 


it well, and is become of late the great cha- 


kacteriſtick of an able divine, or Goſpel mi- 


niſter, I would be glad to have from each of 


you, a ſhort difcourſe in prey " * com- 


mon- place. 
There is a part of our Saviout's cen on 


mme Mount, which ſeems to point directly to 
the miniſterial offices of his Church, in thoſe 
four verſes, beginning at the 13th to the 17th 
of the 5th chapter of St. Matthew. Take 


them for your ſubject, and agree amongft 


yourſelves, to treat ſeverally on different heads; 
; the W — Kee there made uſe 


: | of 
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of, leading you eaſily into a proper diviſion of _ 
the text for this purpoſe, _ 


As for you who ſeek for deacons orders, 
ſince you have not had the advantage of edu - 
cation in any of our colleges, I ſhall expect you 


1 will make ſome remarks on the Greek words, 


where you can ſhew any thing critical in the 


text, for proof of your knowledge in that lan- 
guage; and alſo ſome proper obſervations on 


the expreſſions, where any thing curious 
offers, to give a taſte of your judgment and read - 


ing in divinity, or human learning; for ſince 


you have not to offer ſome public teſtimo- 


nial of your being engaged in a courſe of ſtudy 


"ns q 


* 


for ſome time in the proper manner, to ſhew that 5 


you have made due progreſs in arts and ſciences, 


5 you muſt expect that we muſt be the more 


ſtrict in our examination. From you there - 
fore I expect only a exitical diſſertation on the 


metaphorical expreſſions in the text, and leave : 
the doctrinal part to be handled in a plain and 


An manner wie the other enden. % 
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The Third Ember day. 
Mat, v. 13. Ye are the Salt of the 8 


14. Te ore the Light of the World.” 
A Cit that is ſet an an Hill cannot be hid. 


FourTH Canpipare. 


In this deſcription of Chriſt's 8 in his 


Church, our Saviour makes uſe of three me- 


taphors, or ſimilitudes, by way of illuſtrating 
and fetting forth the nature of the apoſ- 


tolical office, conſidered in its full extent, 


28 including both the ſuperior and inferior 
ere whether as to publick or private 


iniſtration, either nn nn * 


how ur Church. 


As yet Chriſt had not put his Church in 


| form, or commiſſioned his diſciples to any par- 


ticular offices in it, and therefore we cannot 
ſay the words of the text are to be apphed only 
to the Apoſtles, but rather to the whole body 


of believers, unto whom he was then preaching z; 


but as theſe metaphorical expreſſions ſeem to 
point directly to the miniſtry of the Apoſtles, 


when they ſhould be in commiſſion, we may 
with good reaſon conclude, that Chriſt had 


ny 
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preſſions, fince he can hardly be ſuppoſed in 


propriety of ſpeech, to call the whole body of 


| his diſciples, the ſalt of the earth, and the 

light of the _ n en dür, e 

Apoſtles. 

Whoa ab ee yeare the ful of the 
The Greek word Me wi 


is here | 


_— falt, comes from aac the. Re | 


word d is often uſed: to ſignify ſalt alſo, as 
tte ſea is by nature brackiſh, or a fluid ſalt, 


maſc. but is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular number, 


and then only changes its gender from foem. 40 


unleſs as an appellati ve, as our * dictionarĩes xe- — | 
mark z but for what reaſon is hard to ſay, ſince oc oy 

* Homer. uſes it both in the ſingular and blur 211. 1 . 
ral. A little obſervation. will diſcover how 0%. P. 


well, der this. manche, is deſcribed, the 7; re 


—_— ale ane We: e, of 


— hart Grain onlinary ſervice and 
well being of man in this life, is very great, 


and indeed nothing is mare univerſally ef 


teemed than ſalt for the accommadation of our 
daily nsceſſary food. We haue it conſtantiy 


at our tables, whether of the poor or the rich, 
at aur meals; it ſeaſons, meliorates, and either 
drieth up or preſerves the juices of animal fleſh 

." ttt” 5 To or 
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vi tes From: phtrekiior ani? corragtigs d 
fitteth them for the ſervice and ſupport of 


| man, and alſo prepareth them delicately for the 


fake of appetite, as well as nouriſhment, inſo- 


müch that without the uſe of ſalt, great part 


of our common food would be in a s * 


ner taſteleſs and unwhelſome. Pet r 24 
Now the uſe of the elergy, for the —_ 
ſervice and well-being of the Church univerſal, 


| bs as viſible” and equally neceſſary. Whether 


we be poor or rich, we have our daily prayers 


- 


to offer in publick by their miniſtry; by 
preaching, adminiſtration of ſacraments, and 


. , other offices, they ſeaſon us from falling into 
the ſins and corruption of the world, accom- 
modate the beauty of holineſs to our taſte and 
incknations, and keep us found in the faith; 

inſomuch that without the clergy, to admoniſh, 


exhort, and rebuke at proper ſeaſons, the 


Church of Chriſt would ſoon conſume away, 
or loſe its favour. For they in the miniſtry 
to be the ſalt of the earth therefore, in our 
_ Saviour's ſenſe, is to be well ſeaſoned with 
Chriſtian principles, and to put thoſe princi- 


ples in practice, not only for private but pub- 


lick advantage, that the whole earth may reap 
the benefit of it; to be qualified with holy 


and ſpiritual knowledge, with the excellency | 
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and parity of the Golpel; that both in böse 


mon converſation, and all other behaviour, 


they may appear to have al ways a ſeaſoning of 
piety and religion in them, fo as to recom- 
mend their doctrine and admonitions, with a 


powerful influence upon the conſciences of 


others, and touch them to the quick; for as - 
the nature of falt is alſo, when applied to a 
wound, to make it ſmart as well as making it 


clean; ſo if need be, the clergy- by their 


office are to rebuke ſinners with the ſword of 
the ſpirit which is the word of Gad. As the 
miniſters of "Chriſt are to be the ſalt of the 
earth, they are to deal with all ſorts of men, 
and chiefly with the earthly minded, thoſe that 
are lovers of this world; and to be ſure there 
will be great difficulty in ſeaſoning ſuch with 
good principles, without ene 55 
* well as exhortation. 


This is the obvious cee wa lint 


| netaphories expreſſion in the text. But ſince 


* 


we read in the books of Moſes of the ſalt e Lev, 2.13 
the covenant of God, and of the covenant of ſalt Numb; 184 
and in ſeveral other places, of ſalt, that was 
ceaſt upon the ſacrifices, and called the falt of 


the covenant; ſo that the covenant by ſalt, and 
the covenant by facrifice ſeemed to be one and 
_ Hs and that a fœderal compact is made 

thereby 


"74:20 
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thereby in the Jewiſh facrifices ; why may we 
not think that Chriſt had ſome view, to inti- 
mate the covenant to be again renewed, and 
declared by his miniſters, when he calleth them 


the ſalt of the earth? For as no facrifice was 


offered to God in the Jewiſh Church by the 
prieſts without falt, for they were to ſeaſon 
their oblations for a meat offering always with 
falt, to ſignify the incorruptible covenant made 
with lracl by God in thoſe rites of ſacrifice, 


which were ſolemnized by eating and drink- 


ing them, for this was in a manner to eat and 
covenant; fo in the Chriſtian Church the 
prieſts or miniſters, who are to declare the 
new.covenantmade with them through Chriſt's 
facrifice, ought alſo to do it in ſuch a manner, 

as to denote the faving and incorruptible nature 
of the new covenant, under the miniſtration 

of thoſe inſtituted rites of ſacraments, which 


are of a federal nature in our Church, when 
we eat and drink with Chriſt of the myſtical 


_ -..- acrifice of bread and wine at his table, for 


ratifying this our Chriſtian covenant with him. 
So that to call the mifiſters the alt of the 
earth, ſeems to bear a myſtical meaning in 
F . 

The 


nor v onbz n= 


The 6— oben 


their ſolemn covenants, (probably in imitation - 


of the Jewiſh rites and ceremonies) made uſa 


of ſalt as a fymbol of friendſhip and fellowſhip 
with one another: coyenants and reconcilia- 
tions were made generally at feaſts, where ſalt 
was conſtantly uſed, inſomuch that in antient 
times the common proverb was, every ftaft 


wherein is not ſome ſalt, is no feat; and with us 
at this day the falt is put upon the table, long 
before the meat is ſerved up, ſo univerſally it 


is eſteemed of neceſſary uſe in eating and 


drinking at our common tables. But this is 


thing ſacred in it, both by the Jews and the 
Heathen world, except in Egypt (where they 
abſtained from falt altogether, not uſing it fo 
much as in bread, as Plutarch ſays) for they 


eſteemed falt a neceſſary appendix of religious 
worſhip, as ſomething only fit and proper for 
appeaſing divine wrath. Plato ſays it is greatly 


commodious' and befitting in things ſacred, as 


a body friendly to Ged; and Homer gives it the 


name of divine or ſacred, and Qvid ſays it Hath G. Cyrat. 


ad Pic. mt» 
randulams  - 


the power of reconciliation with the Gods. Py- 
thagoras too enjoins it as a ſacred ſymbol, 


ſaith in the praiſe of ſalt, that its authority i 


much 
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Fr. Folefiu "much regarded i in ſacred, be inſomuch chak 


de fa. phi- 
loſophia. 


no ſacrifices are performed without ii. By which 
we ſee both Jews and Greeks: made falt a 


- ſymbol of their covenants of friendſhip, and 


that it was uſed in ſacrifices both to ms true 


: 80 that this metaphor of ſalt, from the ſym- 
bolical uſe, almoft univerſal in the 


I world, may be very. aptly applied to that holy 


communion which ; Chriſtians hold with God, 


and with one another, through the miniſtra- 


tion of the officers of Chriſt's Church. For 


what the Plalmiſt ſays of the mighty God in 


Pf, 3e. & theſe words, gather my ſaints tegetber unto Mey 


thoſe that have made a covenant with' me by ſacti- 
Fe, will anſwer as well to the miniſters under 


the Goſpel, as to the prieſts in che Jewiſh 


Church, for a holy communion muſt needs be 


in the Church, whether it be in facrifices or 


in ſacraments; and if the confirmation of the 
covenant made with God be expreſſed by ſalt 
in the Jewiſh: ſacrifice, why! may not Chriſt 
Jeſus, when he calls his miniſters the ſalt of 


the earth, be ſuppoſed to denote ſomething of 


2 ke myſtieal meaning, namely, that his 


miniſters in the celebration of the Lord's ſup- 


per, in commemoration of that perfect ſacrifice 


and oblation for the: fins of the-whole world 


made | 
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made by Chriſt, are confirming the covenant 
made with God, by eating and drinking bread 
and wine in the divine preſence; in ſome ſort 
offered in the nature of a ſacrifice; ſo that in 
the ceremonial of this holy inſtitution, we 
Chriſtians as well as the Jews, ſeem to go into 
covenant with God by fac: ße, and | 


wine, may as well be id to ſeaſon them by 
the words of conſecration for God's acceptance, 
as if they had ſprinkled falt upon them, after 
the manner of the Jewiſh prieſts. There being 
in ſo many things under the ceremonial of the 
Jews, types and ſhadows of the Chriſtian 
Church, it is not to be wondered at, if Chriſt 
calls his miniſters by a metaphor, in alluſion 
to the Jewiſh prieſts, and the rites of their 
Church, the ſalt of the earth, the ſacramental 
bread and wine being bleſſed and conſecrated 
by them according to Chriſt's own ordinance, 
as a means of conveying grace to the commu- 
- nicants, and . confirming the covenant made 
with God, in en of Chriſt's * 
fice. „5 KR ; 
Another a 3 to the a0 
purpoſe, uſed by Chriſt, is in theſe un Je 
are the lebt of the world. ch <A 
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Now the firſt words that came from God in 5 


the creation of the world, were theſe, let there 
be light; and good it was, he ſaid, to divide the 


light from the darkneſs : ſo in the firſt forma- 
tion of the. Chriſtian Church, our bleſſed Sa- 
viour knowing how good it was, that the 


light which he brought into the world ſhould 


be propagated and extend to all parts, he diſ- 


tinguiſhed thoſe who were to be his miniſters 
from the reft of the world, (which was then 


in darkneſs, either in downright Heatheniſm,, . 


or in groſs ignorance through the traditions 


and inventions of men about divine worſhip in 
the Jewiſh Church) and calls them the ligbt of > 


the world; very emphatically ſignifying, that 


| their office was to be in the nature of a ſchool, 


to inſtruct the world in the myſteries of divine 
Tu. 2. 79. knowledge, to ue tight to heme that fit i in dark- | 


neſs. 

For untit Chriſt appeared in the fleſh, reli- 
gion had made but a very ſmall progreſs upon 
earth, was confined to the Jewiſh Church, 


and even there it was but a ſhadow or type of 


Gal. 3. 74. Chriſtian knowledge. The law of Moſes, as 


St. Paul tells the Galatians, was but our 
ſcheolmaſler to bring us unto Chrift ; but now 
under the Goſpel, they who are called to the 

Cor. 6. 6. miniſtry of his word, are the light in the Lord: 
= V— C 
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God hath foined in their hearts, to give the lebt 
of the knowledge of his glory, as the fame Apoſ- 
tle tells the Corinthians. By this metaphor of | 
light therefore we are to underſtand ſome new 
revelation of ghoſtly council, or -heavenly and 

divine inſtruction, For light is a very proper 

emblem of knowledge; and when applied to 
religion, it is aptly ſignified under the notion 


of ſpiritual advice; and the miniſtets com- 


miſſioned by Chriſt for the ſervice and govern- 


ment of his Church, when they are called the 


light of the world, are well conceived to be 
perſons fit for us to conſult with upon ſpiritual 
affairs: the expreſſion gives us a juſt and lively 
idea of their office. For light in the material 
world is what knowledge is in the rational; 
the ſan which is the fountain of light to this 
globe of earth whereon we live, opens to our 
view all the beauties of the ynivenſe; without 


it the organs of fight would be to us in that 


reſpect of no manner of uſe at all; no more 
than if we were born blind: ſo alſo without 
knowledge mankind would loſe the uſe of the 
ſuperior faculties of the mind, become altoge- 


ther brutiſh, and follow nothing but the dice 
tates of ſenſual appetites, 


But this metaphor of light doth not e 
denote. rational eee, but chiefly and 
| principally N 
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principally it hath here regard to heavenly and 
divine, For the world did not want philoſo- 


phers enough, both at the time of and before 
Chriſt's coming; and yet as to ſpiritual and 
divine matters, even the very philoſophers 


themſelves were greatly ignorant; ſo that 
God ſeeing the neceſſity of a farther revela- 
tion, 'therefore ſent his Son into the world for 


that end. And St. Paul diſtinguiſheth be- 


tween the children of light and the children 


of darkneſs, purely on account of this reve- 
lation, To be a light to the world, therefore 
is to give inſtruction in divine and heavenly 


things, to place the affections of men in a 


Keb. 5. 1 light, ſo as to have their ſenſes exerciſed 


to diſcern between good and evil. There are a 
- world of places in holy Scripture, where light 


and darkneſs are. oppoſed to one another, and 


always in reſpect of the difference between 

ſpiritual and worldly knowledge, IL 

Hitherto our bleſſed Saviour ſeems to point 
oily at the doctrine to be preached by the 


miniſters of his Church, in thoſe two meta- 
phors of ſalt and light, but when he compares 


them to a City ſet on an hill, which cannot 
de hid, he ſeems principally to denote the ne- 


ceflity of ſome union and diſcipline in his 


5 8 und that matters of good govern- 


ment 
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ment are as well to be che care of the officers 


of the Church, as matters of doctrine. For 
it is the duty of Chriſtians to aſſociate toge- 


ther and incorporate under ſome eccleſiaſtical 
_ polity, as a city doth under civil, and fo to 
form itſelf into a Church, for the glory of God, 
and the open propagation of religion in the 
world. For the greatdeſign of Chriſtianity was 


to offer ſalvation to'all-mankind ; and for that 
end to gather together ſuch a Church as might 


compare with the beſt regulated city, for order, 


unity, peace and proſperity; where every part 
and member of the community ſhould ſhare in 
the bleſſings of good government, for mutual 
ſervice and fellowſhip. The Chriſtian Church 
was not deſigned, as the Jewiſh, for one-na- 
tion, or ſelect people only, but to take in all 
men, who would join in communion with her 
in faith, doctrine, and ſacraments. It was to 
have but one and the fame foundation where- 


ever planted, though over the face of the 


whole earth; for the eſſential qualities of the 


Church were to be the ſame, what variety 
ſoever there might be in the outward polity 


thereof in different places, to correſpond with 


Civil laws. The Church being to reſemble a 
city, doth not ſignify therefore that all muſt 


unite in the ſame outward forms and admini- 


95 ſtration 
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firation in rites and ceremonies, but 3 in 
the eſſentials of government and true worſhip, 
and that ſome diſcipline might be eſtabliſhed 
conformable to the civil laws of every country, 
The Church muſt have indeed officers for 
ſuperior, for executing and directing according 
to the fundamental laws, and fo muſt every 
city; but as a city conſiſts of ſeveral corpora- 
tions, and thoſe corporations make for them- 
_ ſelves certain by-laws, which are ſomewhat 
different from-one; another, and yet the public 
peace and unity of the city is well preſerved ; 
ſo the Church univerſal may differ as to parti- 
cular rites and ceremonies of worſhip, and 
alſo in matters of diſcipline, according to the 
feveral eſtabliſhments of national Churches, 
anſwerable to laws of Rate, and yet it matters 
not much, provided each Church keeps up a 
perfect agreement and communion with one 
another in all the eſſentials of true worſhip. 
All the requiſites inſiſted on by Chriſt, in 
comparing the Church to a city, ſeem to cen- 
ter in uniformity as to the foundation and chief 
corner ſtone; that ſtone cut out without hands, 


Dan. 2. f 5 which /mote and brake the image, became a great 


mountain, and filled the whole earth. As the 
prophet ſpeaks by analogy of the Church, as a 
Rear} FT. 
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and the members whereof were fellow-citizens 


with the ſaints, and of the houſhold of Gd. 
But then this ſimilitude denotes the viſibility 
of the Church in the moſt conſpicuous man« 


ner, as a city on a hill cannot be hid; which 


is manifeſtly to exclude conventicles and pri- 


vate aſſemblies for divine worſhip, contrary to 
the public worſhip eſtabliſhed by lawful autho- 


rity. As a city alſe the Church muſt be ſup- 
poſed to contain within it both good and bad 
members, and conſequently there is need .of 
diſcipline for the ſake of good government, 
Men's private judgement in religion and things 
ſacred, muſt not interfere with the public ſer- 


vice, or tend any way to bring into contempt - 


thoſe rites and forms of divine worſhip; which 


are ſettled and eſtabliſhed under the ſan din 
of law, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil; and if 


ſome will be fo wicked to gainſay or oppoſe, 
by word or writing, the religion by law eſta- 
bliſhed, in order to diſturb the peace of the 


Church, the Church hath ſurely the ſame 
Power in herſelf, that every wiſe regulated city 


hath, to disfranchiſe a member who refuſes to 


conform to the laws of the corporation, and 
may with good reaſon ſhut out ſuch+perſon- 
from * communion and ſociety by a formal 
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excommunication. For unity cannot be with- 
out uniformity in things of public eſtabliſn- 
ment, and the excommunicated member caſts 


himſelf firſt out of the Church by his non- 


conformity ; the Church doth no more than _ 
declare him ſuch, and as one not fit to con- 


verſe among them no more than a heathen. 
So that all our Saviour's metaphors here ap- 
plied to the Church and his miniſters, do very 
aptly anſwer for the illuſtration of the matter. 
A. D. This diſcourſe has given me fatiſ- 
n as to the improvements made by you 
in a courſe of ſtudy which, you fay, has not 
been in · the way of academical lectures at the 


Univerſity, but in a private manner, and you | 


ſeem to be well enough qualified for preaching, 


Whenever you ſhall be licenſed thereto by the 


Biſhop. + But although J required you to be 
critical in your remarks on theſe texts, which 
I forefaw from the metaphors would lead you 


into an affeRation of ſhewing your reading 


and capacity to enlarge on the ſubject, yet I 
did it purely to. try your parts, becauſe you 


could give no teſtimonial of your ſufficiency 


of public authority to depend upon. But now 
1 muſt caution you, in your diſcourſes from . 


the pulpit, where you are to deliver yourſelf 
| before a mixed congregation, never to ſhew 


your 
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yout ing but when it will be of ſervice to 


the bulk of the audience; 3 and then to do it 


with brevity as well as plainneſs, and in no 


other manner than for illuſtrating the text, for 
better information of thoſe that hear you, and 
as the argument directly points thereto, For 
ſcholaſtic diſſertations in ſuch places ſeem to 


favour of vanity, and always carry with them 


ſomething harſh to the ears of the generality 
of the audience, which makes our ſpeech ra- 
ther obſcure than inſtruftive. Beſides, the 


puerile ſpirit in ſuch diſcourſes will evermore 
betray a weakneſs of judgement, low and 


empty deſigns, things vaſtly below the dignity 
of the Goſpel, and the expectation of the 


greateſt part, who go to Church, not to be 
entertained with leſſons of learning, but of 
divine comfort, and heavenly inſtruction, for 
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MAT. v. 13. 


If the ſalt hath left bis ſavour, wherewith ſhall 


it be ſalted? It is thenceforth good for nothing, 
but to be ny out and os under foot of 


men. 


FirsT Canbid ion 


Oo UR bleſſed Saviour having called his 
diſciples, or thoſe who were to be the moſt 
eminent in office in his church, the ſalt of the 
earth, (inaſmuch as, by preaching his word, 
they were to cleanſe and purify the inhabitants 
of the earth from corruption, and cauſe them 


to retain the true ſavour of piety and Chriſtian 


knowledge ;) ſeems by theſe words to hold all 
thoſe who ſhould be unfruitful in their profeſ- 
fion, as the moſt contemptible and deſpicable | 
members of the Church. He compares their 

miniſtry to the moſt deſperate infatuation, to 
a fooliſh perverting of the wiſdom of God 


into unſavoury doctrines or ſtupid indolence, 


to a total change of its Wager nature, a loſs 
never to be recovered again, z, N 1 Gaz; war 
gab, 7 z Ti aMolioera:i. A fin of ſo preſump- 


tuous a nature, as to be in a manner irre- 
parable; for as the ſalt of the word of God 
is that which purifieth and cleanſeth from fin, 
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ſo when that becomes in itſelf unſavoury, 
without virtue or power, what can it poſſibly 
do for the converſion of a ſinner? It is good 
for nothing, but to be caſt out and trodden under, 
fort of men. Firſt, God denieth it any virtual 
efficacy, and then it becomes the ſcorn of men, 
and a reproach to thoſe who pretend to 15 
good or ſound miniſtry by it. 
| There are two general ways of cauſing the 
word of God to be unfruitful under the paſ- 
tors of the Church. 1. Through a defe& or 
perverſeneſs of the underſtanding. 2. Through 
a defect or perverſeneſs of the will. 
One or other of theſe is ſufficient to make 
the ſalt loſe all its favour, and to deſtroy the 
ordinary good effects of the miniſtry of the 
Church. 

By a defect in the 3 1 do not 
fo much mean any manifeſt incapacity to in- 
ſtruct others through ſome natural weakneſs, 
and want of parts, though that no doubt muft 
be eſteemed a failing in a miniſter of God's 
word, as a perverſeneſs of judgement, from a 
fond conceit of our own opinions, and of ſu- 
perior wiſdom to the reſt of mankind; for. 

ſpiritual pride is as apt to produce error in 
| matters of religion, as any weakneſs of mind; 
and although without ſome natural ſalt within, 
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it be impoſſible to ſeaſon inſtruction for any 
good purpoſe, in the ordinary way of teaching, 
yet God may bleſs the miniſtry of the weakeſt 


paſtor in his Church with ſucceſs, by means 
extraordinary of his own; but an heretical 


diſpenſer of the word of God is but too fruit- 


ful in doing the Church diſſervice, and. it is 
ſurely owing to God alone, if he gives us but 
grace to reſiſt his unſavoury doctrines. When 
the defects of the underſtanding therefore pro- 
ceed from affectation and ſelf- conceit, they are 
then moſt dangerous and irreparable; they 
blow a man up above being inſtructed or im- 


proved, either by Scripture or reaſon ; and 


conſequent]y, in religious matters, ſuch a man 
will ſubmit to no guide but himſelf; and, to 
make his opinion paſs for doctrine, he. will not 
ſcruple to pervert the word of God to his own 
purpoſe, put a falſe gloſs and interpretation on 
Scripture, to impoſe upon others as well as 
himſelf; and by this means he becomes not 
only unfruitful but deſtructive in his miniſtry. 
Our bleſſed Saviour elſewhere ſeems to point 
ſtrongly at this abuſe of his word, which he 
foreſaw would trouble the Church, and there- 


Mat, 7, 15. fore he hath wiſely cautioned us to beware of 


falſe prophets, who come in ſheeps-cloathing, but 
inwardly are ravening walvess And again, 


EO Many 
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1 falk 3 ſhall riſe and deceive many. 1486.24.11. 
. So alſo St. Peter; there ſhall be falſe teachers 2 Pet. 2. = 
among you, who privily ſhall bring in damnable 
berefies, even denying the Lord that bought them, 
and bring upon themſelves ſwift deſtruction: And 
as our Saviour in the text compares them to 
| falt that hath loft its favour, ſo here the Apoſtlæ 
compares them to natural brute beaſts, ſpots and 12, 13, 17. 
blemiſhes, wells without water, clouds in a tem- 
peſt, to whons the miſt of — is . for 
ever. | 
"Theſe are they who ſpeak Foolling words of 5 
* like our rationaliſts of the preſent age, 
who are full of extravagant and unſavoury no- 
tions, all tending to make the word of God 
a ſtumbling- block, and to exalt reaſon above 
revelation, after the manner of the Greeks 
and heathen philoſophers in the days of St. 
Paul: for to ours, as well as thoſe of old, it 
is all fooliſhneſs to talk of myſteries in the - 
Chriſtian religion, or to offer any thing worth 
their notice, that hath not- the appearance of 
novelty in divine matters. To argue with 
| ſuch about any point of doctrine, is not to in- 
ſiſt upon the writings of the moſt ancient Fa- 
thers, or the practice of the Church in the 
firſt and pureſt ages, as on ſufficient creden- 
tials to 1 the true interpretation of Serip- 
| NS” ture 
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ture againſt their dewvfangled opinions, if it 
be the leaſt myſterious or hard to reconcile to 
their free way of thinking, and judging all 
things by the dictates of what they call right 
_ reaſon. ; and yet one would think that no bet- 
ter or ſafer way could be for us, who are falli- . 
dle by nature, in interpreting any hard or dif- 
ficult paſſage in Scripture, to examine how 
the ancient Church taught and believed in 
that Article. For St. Peter ſays poſitively, 
Ty 1. 20. No prophecy of the Scripture is of any private 
interpretation; and if ſo, we ought to have a 
reſpect to the Church in all matters of cantro= 
verſy that depend on the true nn of 
the word of God. ; 

The Catholic Fathers of the firſt ages are 
to be ſuppoſed competent judges of fundamen- 
tal Articles at leaſt, for they were unanimous 
in the main points, in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of the divinity of our Saviour Chriſt, 
and of the neceſſity of Church communion. 


As for any diſpute about government, that 


had not a being in the Church all the while it 
remained in a ſtate of perſecution, and proba. 

_ bly would not to this day, if Chriſtians in after 
ages had not got a favour. of the things of this 
world, ſeeking for favour from great men and 
n and by that means brought party 
and 
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and preferments into debates about the Churekʒ , 


and to mix temporal concerns with religion 


and the truth and ſimplicity of the Goſp el. 
The writers of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity i 


therefore, before any contentions about worldly 


affairs crept into the Church, cannot well be 


ſuſpected of partiality, no more than we can 
at this day, with any ſhew of reaſon, condemn 
the practice of the Church in the Apoſtolical 
age; and we may well bring in their teſtimony 
in matters of fact and practice, furely, as a 


good proof of what doctrines were then taught, 


_ that if their writings may not, yet their lives 
and manners may ſpeak for them, which is the 
moſt convincing evidence. Hard it is to think 


that there can be more ſavour in the reaſoning 
of our modern critics, than in that of the pri- 


mitive Church; and it is more rational to ſup- 
poſe, that finding the Seriptures and Fathers 


to be againſt them, they ſet themſelves to op- 


poſe both; to draw the thread of reaſon ſo 


fine till it cracks and breaks, and make their 
perverſe way of thinking the only infallible 


judge of articles of faith. For what human 


reaſon cannot reach unto, or form any adequate 
conception of in the plain ſenſe of the words, 


the unſavoury ſalt of a corrupt judgement ſhall 


N into mere allegory, or any thing elſe, 
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ſo as to leſſen and deſtroy the authority of the 
Goſpel. or the Church. Men of this taſte 


Rom. 2. 22. thus profe effing themſelves wiſe they become fools, 
| yain in their imaginations, having their hearts 
2 Cor. 3. 3. darkened. For if the Scriptures be hid, it is to | 


thoſe that are loft, that is, have loſt the favour 

of the ſalt within them. For it is apparent, 

that all heretics pretend to texts of Seripture 

to ſupport their arguments, ſo great a reverence 

do they openly profeſs for it; but there being 

ſome innate perverſeneſs, the falt loſes its ſa- 

2 Cor. 4. 4+ your, and the God of this World blindeth their 

minds, left the light of hy Go/pet ws Rue 

unto tbem. | 
From the beginning the ee have 

been in high eſtimation with all men, and yet 
the Church was ſoon infected with hereſies. 
But it muſt be a dangerous and damnable ſin 

to handle the word of God deceitfully. This 

is not to. preach Chriſt, but ourſelves, to blaſe | 

pheme the Ward, and make the Holy Scriptures 

the inſtruments of our extravagance and folly. 
Falſe and erroneous Churches are forced to 

act in this manner, teaching for doctrine the - 

commandments of men; and fo do falſe Apoſtles, 

deceitful workers, transforming themſelves into 

the Apoſtles of Cbriſt. There were even in 

the Apolties n ſuch as troubled the Church, 

and 


* 
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and 16 U, pervert he Goſpel of Cirif, as Eli. 
mas the ſorcerer, and thoſe obſtina te Jews who 
ſpake againſt Paul and Barnabas, contradidting 
and blaſpheming ; and therefore it is no wonder 
that in our time there want not thoſe who 
wreſt the Scritture to their aton deſtruction. 


The Church of Chriſt muſt expect to remain 


in a militant ſtate on earth, frequently to be 
attacked by evil ſpirits : Satan of old crept in 
amongſt the ſons of God when they preſented 
themſelves before the Lord, and it is no new 
thing with him 10 transform, himſelf into an 
angel of light : therefore, as the Church muſt 
be cautious, of ſending only able perſons into 
the miniſtry, ſo ought thoſe who are ſo ſent 
to take ſpecial care not to be any way 1i/ted 


up with pride, nor wiſe in their own conceits, 


leſt the ſalt in them loſes. its favour, and like 
unnatural branches grafted into the good olivc- 
tree, by betraying their ignorance and becom- 
ing unfruitful, they be cut off; and feel, both. 
the goodneſs and ſeverity f Got 
Secondly, The other general way of cauſing 
the word of God, to be unfruitful under the 
paſtors of the Chureh, is through a defect or 
perverſeneſs of the will; when men, through 
careleſsneſs and negligence, will not apply 
| themſelyes to diſcharge the truſt they haue, 
14 N 6 taken 
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taken upon them with diligence and faithful- 

nels. Hence it is often that the ſalt becomes 

palled, unſavoury, and dead, like a thing good 

for nothing, it affes nobody, unlek it be with = 

5 ſcorn and contempt for ſuch an unfruitful ma- 
nagement of it. 


4 m St. Paul tells Timothy, that all Seripture is 


given by inſpiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, fer reproof,, for corraction, for inſiruc-. 
tion in righteonſneſs. When any miniſter of 
the Church therefore ſpends his time unprofi- 
 tably, and is any way backward and negligent 
in theſe. reſpects, he is loſing his ſavour, the 
word of God is not fruitful under his mĩniſtry, 
and he had as good, nay better, enter upon 
ſome other profeſſion, than deceive both * 
ſelf and others by abuſing his office. 
Sometimes the word of God is choaked and 
betemeth unfruiiſul, for want of due prepara- 
tion in the hearts of them that receive it; but 
it may ſuffer full as much for want of devo- 
tion and ſufficient preparation in thoſe that 


Jer. 48. 20. deliver it. He that doth the work of the Lord 


 negligently, is accurſed by the prophet as well 
as he that doeth the ſame deceitfullßj, for in 
the margin of our bible, one word is put for 
the other, the original admitting of both inter- 
ens. For this lukewarm way of mini- 
| 2 
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firing is no better for edification; than prayer 

is to others in a tongue they do not under- 
ſtand ; for certainly it muſt check the ſpirit of 
devotion to ſee any light or faint performance 

of divine offices. This is but juſt, one ftep 
removed from works of darineſs, with which - 
we muſt have no manner of fellowſhip or com- 
munion at all; for as the wiſe man faith well, 5 
'B thou faint in the day of. adverſity, thy Avent ron. 24-20, 
is but ſmall, ſo he that doth his duty faint-like, 
| when he hath nothing to diſturb him, is worſe — * 
than impotent. I om the true vine, faith Chriſt, John 2. 25 
and my Father is the huſbandman, Every branch : 
in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh away. N 

| bs caff forth and withered. And St. Paul, our 
ſufficiency is of God, who hath made us able mi- 2Cor. + oy 
niſters, not of the letter but of the ſpirit. 80 

that it is our own fault if our miniſtry be un- 
fruitful, becauſe we lack nothing if we will but 

do our part. Therefore one of the firſt things 

in this Apoſtle's exhortation to Timothy was, | 
to put him in remembrance to flir up the 2ift of rim. 1. KR : 
God, which was in him, by the putting on of hands, 
A gift of potoer, of love, and a found mind. 
And he chargeth him in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner before Grd and the Lord Fefus Chriſt, to 
preach the word, to be instant in ſeaſon and out 
of ſenſon, to reprove, rebuke, and exhart, and 
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to watch in all things. Now to pretend to all | 
this, without aſſiduity of mind and great dili- 


gence, | is not poſſible, or at beſt it is greſump- 


tuous; for many circumftances | concur, which 


a man muſt watch, to execute his part well 


and properly in ſuch different acts of miniſtra- 


0 


tion. On theſe occaſions will be required a 


great deal of prudence, piety, zeal and know- 
ledge, and a mixture; of all theſe together in 
many caſes ;. ſo that St. Paul might well aſk 


cor. 2.16. the Queſtion, who is ſufficient for theſe things ? 
No perfunctory ſervice; will be any proof of 
having all ſufficiency, in all things, or that we 
abound in grace, for theſe purpoſes: for we 


muſt do our ſervice with good' will,. as to the 


Lord, and not. to men, in 2 ngleneſs. of heart _ 


24 otherwiſe it will be. accounted by God but as 


bodily exerciſe and profit but little. For what 
do we more than others, if having ſpiritual | 
gifts we impart them not, nor miniſter accord 
ing to the meaſure of thoſe gifis, neither zealous 


in the exerciſe of them, nor /eeking to excel ts 
the ediſication of the Church, For it is our bu- 


ſineſs i in a more ſpecial manner to add grace to 
grace, by uſing all our diligence to multiply 


_ ſpiritual gifts; to add to our faith virtue, and 


to virtue knowledge, and ip on, that We may 
| neither 


, 
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neither be harm or bent in the inowledy 


77 our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. T 11 . 
_*  Tdlenefs and indolence in Hog miniſters 0 
bean inexcuſeable offence to the Church: for 
theirs. is a work of labour and induſtry, never 
at an end. Their private life cannot be 
without exerciſes preparative for public offices, 


in either reading the Scriptures, or other pro- 
fitable ſtudies for feeding the flock; in con- 

ſtant and fervent addreſſes to God by prayer, 
for a bleſſing upon their endeavours for this end. 


and in collecting and diſpoſing in proper order 
materials for edifying the congregation, as 


often as they are called upon to be diſpenſers 35 


of the word in publick. Theſe are not things 
to be huddled over, or attempted without 
great ſtudy and much premeditation: They 


generally are now become the teſt of ſuffici - 


ency in Goſpel knowledge, and the publick 
character of an able paſtor depends much on 
the excellence and ſtrength of ſuch perfor- 
mances : ſo that a man had as good have no 


falt in him, as not to ſhew it on ſuch folema 


occaſions. | 


But the comfort of all is, that 3 5 
meaſure of natural abilities a man hath, whe- 
ther greater or leſs, God will not fail to mate 


manifeſt the ſavour of bis knowledge, if he but 
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acts up to that meaſure he hath, and ſeeketh 
diligently and ſincerely to diſcharge his truſt as 
in the ſight of God: for a ſpirit of piety and 
true Chriſtian zeal ſhewn in a man's own pro- 
per buſineſs, will always be unte God a' ſweet 


| fevouy, and unto man as a word ſpoken in ſeaſon: 


for by the demonſtration of the ſpirit the 


preacher ſpeaks with more power and efficacy, 


than with the excellency of ſpeech, or of wiſdom; 
but then he muſt be ſuppoſed as intent upon 


his office as St. Paul, who determined not to 
now any thing ſave Jeſus Chriſ and him cru- 


cified ; that is, as he explains it in another 
place, to count all things for loſs, for the excel- 
lence of the knowledge of Chrift Feſus, 
Let a man have but a good will and his duty 


| at heart, and it is impoſſible for him to be un- 


fruitfu] in his miniſtry. Whatſoever he doth, 


| it will be all to the glory of God; he can give no : 


offence to the Church, whilſt he takes heed to 
the ministry which he hath received of the Lord 
to fulfil it; and having the bleſſing of a good 


_ conſcience he will 2 faſt his profe Nen 118 5 


out Wav: ring. 
This is the way to keep the falt in "I 
to defend againft hereſy on the one hand, and 


careleſſneſs on the other; thoſe two great ene- 


mics to the-word of God, which corrupt and 
deſtroy. 
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deftroy every thing that is ſavoury both in and | 
about it, abuſe the Church, and bring the 
clergy into contempt, as the ſcorn of men, 


and the outcaſt of the people. 


J. D. 1 objedt nothing to your: diſcourſe 
in itſelf, but to your haſty manner of delivering 


it. When you are in the pulpit, you muſt 


ſuppoſe yourſelf there not -only in the eye of - 


men, but in the preſence of God. This will 
teach you, on the one hand, not to be aſhamed' 
of doing your duty with boldneſs, and on the 
other, not to be raſh in your expreſſions. 


There is a native modeſty, which ſome are 


long 'getting the better of whenever they ſpeak 
in publick: but ſuch ought to conſider with 
themſelves whoſe ambaſſadors they be; chat 


they are the miniſters of God, and ſent about 
his buſineſs, which muſt not be neglected, 


or done timorouſly for fear of any reprotch of 


men; that they have authority to ſpeak the 
word of God, and that the generality of man- 


kind are apt to reverence them for that reaſon; 
and the dread of not doing it in the beſt man- 
Ner there, ought to be na more than when we 
are ſaying our prayers in private, for to God 


we are to be accountable in both places. Suck 


conſiderations as theſe will beget in us a pious 


2 aſſurance, fo as to be able to mix the modeſt 


vin un , en 
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preſſions, and God never fails in due time to 
give a bleſſing, when we are carefully diſcreet, 
and ſo diſpoſed to do his buſineſs. Practice will 
at laſt lead to a facility in theſe matters, if 
you will but give yourſelf time to begin with 
temper, and not run e out of breath at 
: firſt ending 0 out. 


MA Tr. v. 25. 
Niither * men light a candle, and put it 8 


a buſhel; but on a candle ict, and it giveth 
Lebt to all that: are in the houſe. 5 


| Wieda CANDIDATE; 


'To ſpeak by a metaphor, or in allegory, is 
by many eſteemed the moſt ſignificant way- of 
expreſſing ourſelves on any ſubject, in order 
to fix, and as it were rivet it in the mind and 
memory, either as proverbial or of the nature 
ef adagy or apophthegm. For metaphors, pa- 

rables, and the like, when diſcreetly choſen 
and properly applied, are flowers of fpeech, - 
as roſes clothed and enveloped with leaves, 
and in the | eaſtern countries were much 
3 Where even before the invention ef 
N | letters, 7 
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letters, eſpecially i in Baa it was 0 with 
the prieſts, and others of ſublime learning, to 

contrive hieroglyphical characters of animals 
to be painted or cut in ſtone, as myſtical ex- 
preſſions of things ſacred or political, ſignified 
under the nature of thoſe creatures ; which 
was a ſort of elegant delivery of the ſentiments 
of our mind in a dumb, but very polite man- 


ner, where much more might readily be ex- 


preſſed at fight, than could well be ſpoken, 


and which hath in it ſomething like the rhe- 


torical illuſtration of ſome weighty matter by 
an apt metaphor. - It was very uſual with our 
bleſſed Saviour to ſpeak to the Jews in this 


manner, nay, without 'a' parable ſpake he not Mat. % 


unto them, that knowing their obſtinacy, he 


might the more agreeably, in ſome beautiful 


alluſion, paint to the eye thoſe ſignificant images, 
which he deſigned ſtrongly to impreſs upon the 


underſtanding. So here in the text, from this 


metaphor of light or candle, Al xv, from 
whence our Engliſh word link comes, he 
finely expreſſes. and demonſtrates the uſe and 


deſign: of the paſtoral office in his Church, 
and in a parabolical way ſhews, that it is as 
incongruous to the nature and end of that 
ſaered function, for the miniſters: to remain 7 
ga and WIG duly applying thoſe ſpi= 


ritual 
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ritual gifts, which they receive for the edifica- 
tion of the Church, as it would be to light a 
candle and put it under a buſhel ; and that 
the true uſe of ſuch publick officers muſt be 
to diſpenſe their light, or that knowledge and | 
power which they receive from the Goſpel. 
and authority of Chriſt to others, unto whom 
they are ſent purely for this very end and pur= 

| poſe; and to put themſelves in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous ſtation, as a light in a candleftick, to 
have a full and greater inn upon all . 

are round about them. 

Let us conſider therefore with what efficacy 

a a publick miniſter in the Church is ſuppoſed to 

act when he enters upon his office; and what 

benefit others expect to receive by his mini- 


Firſt, I will ſuppoſe that he hath a parti- 
eular flock aſſigned him; that he is diligent to 
attend and wait upon them; that his ſervice is | 
for their good, and their welfare his happineſs; { 
and that they who are under his care all know > 
that he hath them thus at heart. Now it can- 
not be doubted but when there is ſuch a good 
will in him, and ſuch a teachable and grate- 
ful diſpoſition in them, but all his exhortations 
and admonitions, his precepts and rebukes 
1 work ae: upon them. 


* 


Secondly. 


* 
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Secondly, I will ſuppoſe him for all that to 
have ſome under his charge, who fly from 
Him and will not hear his voice; who will not 

| abide correction or diſcipline, but hide and 


conceal their ſpiritual infirmities from him; 
and whenever upon extraordinary occaſions 


they do come in his preſeneę, ſeek to put on 


an outward face of reverence- and ſubmiffion 
to the orders of the Church, without any 
farther care, but to comply with the publick 
forms for faſhion-ſake ; yet here ſuch a paſtor | 
in his ordinary exerciſes in publick, ſhall 


| ſometimes apply the word of God ſo pertinently , . 
as to wound their a Wh and touch them 


to the quick. 
Laſtly, 1 will ſuppoſe him to have to do 


ſometimes with the open adverſaries of the 
Church, ſuch as broach erroneous and ſtrange 


doctrines, who eaſt about to defame the prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian religion, and to traduce 
the word of God into vain philoſophy or 
downright heatheniſm ; yet -here again the 


good paſtor makes it his buſineſs to defend 


againſt wicked poſitions, and the craft and 


artiſice of wily deluſions, and when he hath 


done his beſt that way, he is moreover able to 


add ſomething towards e converts 18 his 
e | 


Here 
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Here are ſcenes enough to try the efficacy 
of the paſtors of the Church, ſo that if they 


will not wilfully put their candle under a buſhel, 


they have ſtations every where proper to place 
it in, to give light to thoſe that are under their 
charge. Wherever the lot falleth, there is 
inſtant and urgent , occaſion that the light 
ſhould- ſhine, either to guide and conduct in 


the right path, or, if out of it, to alarm by 


ſhewing the dangerous precipice whereon we 
ſand, or elſe to put out other falſe lights which 


ſeem to caſt about a few glittering rays, like 
that fallacious and fiery exhalation, which fol- 


loweth thoſe who go aſtray in following it, 
Pity it is that this light ſhould not always ſhine 


every where, fince there is always: ſo much 


need of it; for although the Church be ſet on 
an hill and cannot be hid, yet it fareth ſo ill 
ſometimes that it hath been hardly viſible: 
however whether that be from negligence of 


the paſtors, or from the tyranny of perſecuting 


powers of this world, or from both together, 
certain it is, that this great and almoſt univerſal 


- darknels of error and ſuperſtition, which hath 


ſometimes appeared in the world, did not ariſe 


from want of efficacy in the light itſelf, for 
even then the Church had a being ſomewhere, 
although heatheniſm and inkdelity ſeemed to 


ſpread. 
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| ſpread itſelf far over the face of the whole 
earth. God ſometimes, for ends of his own, 


may fuffer his Church to lie under a cloud, but | 


he hath promiſed that he will never forſake it, 
for in due time it never fails to break out again 


like the ſun in its wonted ſplendor. Publick and 


national judgments from God ſerve to purify 


| the people, to break off faction and ſecure the 


ſtate, when the right uſe is made of them, and 
why not the Church? For when God gives 


the alarm, both the paſtors and people tremble. 


At ſuch ſeaſons, the light of the Church is the 


life of the ſtate, both high and low flock to ĩt 
for comfort, and the weakeſt paſtor hath a a 


large ſhare of virtue in him to ſet forward the 


work of reformation, to open the eyes and 


hearts of the unconverted. When men feel 
ſmart, they commonly have all the other ſenſes 
and faculties of the mind in exquiſite orders 


ſeeking. for remedy, and the terrors of death 


and judgment at hand make ſpiritual exhor- 


tations and admonitions fall with due weight: 
Ships at ſea in 4 ſtorm roll and toſs about, till 


they awaken the lazy pilot and make him ſtick 
to his tackle, and fo do theſe veſſels of ours, 


when in conflict with imminent danger, rouſe 
all the powers of the ſoul to get ſafe into har- 
our. To-morrow, faith the idle huſbandman, 

I * 
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I ftack my wheat, when you caution him of 


the uncertainty of the weather; but tell him 


that his houſe is on fire, and he will run ftrait- 


way. What a monſtrous noiſe makes a can- 


non, and yet it is nothing to a clap of thun- 
der! Conſtaney and fortitude are good in time 
of battle, foreſight and conduct in laying the 
ſcheme and plan for action, much better; but 


- wiſe and prudent management to prevent a 


war beſt of all. Therefore the good paſtor is 
never idle; labours as if the ſtorm were juſt a- 

coming; watches and makes uſe of every op- 
portunity z what others think a cloud, he calls 
lightning ; but faints not in the defence of his 


Mock, foreſees and teaches them the art of 
{piritual warfare, and chiefly and principally 


cautions them againſt temptation. Herein 
lieth the efficacy of the paſtoral . the 


triumphs of the Church. 


Let us now conſider what benefits 3 


expect to receive from a officers 1 in their 


miniſtry, | 
Theſe are cer len che th body | 


| The body indeed i is not principally the con- 


cern of the paſtor; yet there is certainly a 
Oe which we owe to our bodies, and there- 


fore we muſt ſuffer admoniſhment upon ſeveral _ 


accounts | 
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temperance and chaſtity. 


Firſt as to temperance in reſpect of eating, 
drinking, and ſleeping. The admonitions you 
are apt to receive from your ſpiritual paſtor on 
this head will tend greatly to the preſervation 
of your health, for all exceſs herein is dane - 


gerous and hurtful to the body. Food was not 


deſigned to fill but to nouriſh it, neither was 


fleep for the indulgence of a ſluggard, but for 
reſt from the cares of the mind and fatigues of 


the body, for ſo long time only till a man may 


recover his uſual vigour and ſpirits; and whats 
ever is more or leſs than for theſe ends, breeds 
certainly diſeaſes, and lays in a foundation for 
 fickneſs and griefs of the body. The body it- 
ſelf is apt to direct us by its cravings and na- 
tural appetite, when, and how we are to ſupply 


it with food and nouriſhment, and in a healthy . 


conſtitution ſeldom calls amiſs, 'and we hardly 
ever do our bodies wrong, when we take juſt 
that only which we have a ſtomach for; that 

we are ever guilty of intemperance, is from 
che will, or from ſome diſeaſe or infirmity 
within us, never from the neceſſary calls of 
nature or ſober appetite. 


Indeed we may and ought — to 


ſtint our bodies, either by way of medicine, ' 


O upon 


accounts in rlcion e them both iu rogud of ; 
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; f upon 2 38 account; wed fo we may alſs ; : 


for remedy overcharge the ſtomach, when the 


phyſician preſcribes it, but theſe are accidental 5 
things, and not natural. N 


Therefore one great bande we receive from 


paſtoral admonitions, to be nn in our 


way of living, is healtn. 
Me receive a like benefit to the body by : 


ROI TY" 1 


Here indeed i it is doubted by 1 whether 
nature be ſo provident in proportioning the 
appetite for propagation, to the well-being of 
the body of man, as in the appetite to food 


and nouriſhment, But there ſeems not to be 


any neceſſity that both appetites ſhould be 
equal, for to ſatisfy the one is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, not ſo the other. For chaſtity ſeems 


to be much for the preſervation of the body; 
we ſee it hurts no one to live chaſte, or if ſome 


imagine jt doth, they OO their remedy 
in a married ſtate; but in as much as reaſon 
and. religion both are neceſſary to be called 
upon to convince men, in ſome caſes which 
will not well admit of marriage, to. do all they 
can to reſtrain the luſtful appetite by mortifi- 
cation of the body; this ſhews that paſtoral | 
admonitions to keep our ſelves pure and chaſte, 

are 
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æẽre productive of benefits even to. our ven 
- bodies. | 
But the benefits which accrue to cho foul by 
the miniſtry of the paſtor, are of another na- 
ture, ſuch as reſpe& either the will and affec= - 
tions, or the mind and underſtanding, and 
both in order to our en here and 2 . 
aſter ? | 
Whatever ki ha WES and afoRions . 
within due bounds muſt be of great advantage 
to the neceſſary concerns of life, for the paſ- 
ſions are the natural ſpurs: to action; if we 
conduc and guide them well, they will ſerve 
us powerfully on many occaſions, but if ill, 
they become the plagues and torments of life. 
But not only in this life, ſhall we feel the good 
or ill effects of the different conduct of them, ; 
but the abuſe of them leads to fatal conſequen- 
ces in the life which is to come. Keep them 
under moderation, and let reaſon work toge-' 
ther with them, and what is there in religion: 
too hard for us to compaſs, or even irkſome to 
human nature? Love, fear, joy, and grief, are” 
the great conductors to eternal happineſs, but 
they muſt not walk together diſorderly, or 
without religion at the head of them. So that 
the Paſtor, teaching us our duty in this reſpect, - 
Os: | makes 
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makes us reap great benefit by his inſtrue- 
tions. kl, DE: 550 
Then as to the will, although he cannot 
farce it, yet he can lay before us happineſs - 
and miſery, life and death, to chooſe which 
we like beſt. He can repreſent to us the 
ſinful ſtate of immoderate luſt and affections 
after the things of the world, and alſo the 
peace, joy, and contentment of ſeeking after 
heavenly things; can diſpoſe his arguments in 
ſuch a way, as the will cannot but follow what 
is good, unleſs we be perverſe and obſtinate 
to a high degree, e eee 
eternal well being. 

Then laſtly, as to the . BOY des. 
ſtanding, he will teach us more true wiſdom 
and heavenly philoſophy, out of our bleſſed 
Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, than in all 
the writings of the antients. In books of 
morality, and natural religion, or the laws of 
nature, we may read indeed fine leflons of 
virtue, and of the neceſſity of paying ſome ſort 


of adoration to the Supreme Being; but if the 
_ Chriſtian paſtor did not ſhew us out of the 
book of the Goſpel, that we muſt love and 


pray for our enemies, do good to them that 
hate and uſe us deſpitefully, which is far be- 


Fond the moral precept, of doing to others as 


we 
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we would be done by; and allo that we muſt 


not ſerve and worſhip God aſter our own wayy 


but learn truly to ſerve him according to that 


way which he himſelf has revealed, ſince no 


other, let the wit of man be what it will, can 


be agreeable to his divine will; and that we 
muſt not only worſhip, but love him above all 
things; we had been yet in the darkneſs of 
Heathen ſuperſtition, or elſe greatly embar- 
raſſed with the inventions of men in divine 
worſhip. For certainly the laws of nature 
and morality have brought us but half way in 
the ſublime duties of religion, and we muſt 
have been content with worſhipping God in 
much uncertainty and diffidence, like thoſe 
old Heathen moraliſts and divines, Plato, 

Plutarch, Cicero, and Seneca, if Chriſt by 
his miniſters did not inſtruct us better, and 
plainly lay before us much ſuperior principles 
of divine learning. Theſe are benefits of a 


fublime nature, which affect the underſtanding 5 


with the ſecrets of God's own will, and which 
ve receive only from what we learn from the 
Chriſtian paſtor; benefits which illuminate 
the mind in the conception of truths, inveſti- 


| gable by the wiſeft of human race, withoyf | 


that light, which Chriſt brought into the 
world with him, and revealed to his Church. 


= —- Thus 
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All of a-piece,. otherwiſe your judgment will 
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Thus we * with what efficacy the Chriſtian 
paſtor is ſuppoſed to act in his ordinary mini- 


fry, and what benefits we may juſtly. expect 
to receive by it. That he is the diſpenſer of 


heavenly light to the world, which muſt remain 


in darkneſs without it, and that if he be not 


induſtrious in his office, he betrays his truſt, 


and is no way beneficial in his Lord's ſervice : 


what the conſequence thereof muſt be, Chriſt 


hath ſhewed in that doom pronounced againſt 
the unprofitable ſervant ; from which God of 


his infinite mercy deliver us all 1 Jahn | 
Chriſt, Amen. - 
A. D. In the firſt _ of this diſcourſe, 


where you have ſhewed your ingenuity on 


the parabolical way of ſpeaking, I obſerve that. 
there is more of flowers than fruit, for what 
ought to be but juſt touched you dwell upon. 
And in another part towards the middle, you. 
have put together ſome juvenile thoughts, 
which are too volatile, ſuit but ill with the 


grave, and fall ſhort of the ſublime. [Theſe 


are errors which young men are apt to fall into 


at firſt ſetting up for preachers, and great care 


ſhould be taken to check all ſallies of this ; 


| kind, they ſound ill from the pulpit. Endea- 


your as much as you can to make your ſermon 


be 
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be called in 1 queſtion. But 1 it is hard 
to preſeribe rules, where men are ſwayed by 
ſelf· conceit and affectation. Your buſineſs is 


to deliver the word of God, and to utter no- 


thing under ſo awful authority that may ſeem 
airy or light, or that tendeth not manifeſtly, to 
edification; and therefore a ſerious turn of 


thought, with gravity of expreſſion, is not 


only more decent and becoming, but alſo 
neceſſary and more improving, than all the 


flights of a lively imagination. This you 
muſt ſeek to accuſtom. yourſelf to, and when 


you have learnt the art to put your diſcourſe 
into a juſt method, your own judgment will 
direct you to proper heads to infift on, if you 


will but make that your ſtudy, and to paſs by. 
every thing indifferent or not uſeful, as well | 


as impertinent to che matter in band, 
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"4 MAT. V. 16. 


Let your light 7 ſhine before men, that they may 
- fee your goed works, and glorify your Father 
aubicb i is in Heaven. : 


Tamp C T. 


n S is a precept which may very well be 
applied to all ſorts of Chriſtians, but in a more 
ſpecial manner to the publick miniſters of 
Chriſt's Church, the preachers of the Goſpel, 
and in the laſt ſenſe I ſhall conſider it, as 


agreeing with the context, becauſe in the verſe 


foregoing, theſe are for their eminency called 


che light of the world; and the words of the text 


immediately following, ſeem to intimate and ex- 


plain what our Saviour's chief aim and deſign 


was by that expreſſion, namely, that the pro- 


feſſors of the Goſpel, and principally they who ; 

are in authority in the Church, and whoſe 
proper buſineſs it is to guide and conduct the 
Aock; ſhould make it their whole ſtudy to 


appear in their lives perfectly conformable to 


- Chriſt's doctrine, that whilſt they preach to 


others, they may themſelves be free from re- 
proach, : 


The 
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The genen doctrine arifing enen from | 
the words of the text is thiss | | | 
That the beſt proof a dan Gun give: afdett. 
vering any point of doctrine, founded on the 
word of God, ſo as others may confide in his 
| veracity, is to practiſe himſelf according to 
what he preacheth; or in other words, the 
beſt ſort of preaching for the n. of 
others is by our on example. | 
| Preaching hath in it ſomething more, than 
either laying down the law, or performing the 
part of an orator well; for who regards what 
religion his lawyer is of, who pleads his cauſe- 
to advantage? He that ſpeaks for his fee, is 
no farther minded than as he ſpeaks to the pur- 
poſe; but he that ſpeaks from the pulpit, is 
not ſuppoſed to be pleading a diſputable point, 
but to be inculcating ſome known truth, which. 
he is illuſtrating by ſcripture and reaſon ; in 
order only to alarm the impenitent, and to 
confirm the better ſort in the principles of. 
their religion. He is not ſuppoſed to open 


any one's cauſe, or to expatiate in-a rhetorical. 
manner upon it, in order to captivate, but 
purely to inform and convince: his hearers; 
and therefore he adds weight. to his words, not. 
ſo much OY: excellancy of ſpeech and of wiſdom, 

O 5 as 
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as by a devout zeal and ſpirit in the delivery, 
and eſpecially when he proves the doctrine by 
the influence it hath upon his own life and 
converſation. For how ſkilful or learned ſo- 
ever. a man may be in dividing rightly the 
word, yet it is impoſſible he ſhould be able to 
do. it to much advantage, if the arguments 
which he makes uſe. of for the conviction of 
others, ſeem to have ſmall influence on his 
own practice. For how can he call that the 
word of God; which doth not move himſelf, or 
improve his own manners, The diſpoſition 
of mankind is generally not to be directed in 
things facred, but upon the higheſt and plaineſt 
evidence; and he is not likely to do any great 
matter by his preaching, who is a plain evi- 
dence againſt himſelf, The light of the goſpel 
cannot ſhine before men by our means, unleſs 
we glorify God by it in ourſelves, and then 
afterwards: probably we may be able by our 
works, to teach others how to glorify him alſo. 
Chriſt Jeſus chuſes not how to clothe his 
Church with a veil of ceremonies, or his mi- 
niſters, like Moſes, with a certain outward 
ſplendor appearing in the countenance; theſe 
formal tokens of glory and majeſty are long 
ſince done away, but there remaineth another 
ſort of glory which far excelleth, and that is 
e e Hh the 


the demonſtration of the ſpirit, which will dif- 


tinguiſh his miniſters by the ſanctity of their | 
lives, and recommend them to every man's 


; conſcience in the fight of God, Chriſt thinks 
it glory enough for his Church, to ſhew what 
a change of life his doctrine is able to produce, 


f ind that thoſe whom he ſends to miniſter the | 


light of the goſpel, ſhould ſhine by renouncing 
the hidden things of diſhoneſty, that is by a good 


life, and by uſing only the ſame plainneſs of 


ſpeech and manners, which they learned from 


the apoſtles, and which conſiſted more in a 


variety of good works than of words. For 


the pure word of God will have its due effect 
on the preacher, as well as others; if it hath 


not, men will not liſten to his ſpiritual council 


* * 


or advice; for even a child is known by his Pr. 20. 11, 


. doings, whether his wor & be pure, ſaith the wife 


man. It is one thing to be a good Chriſtian, 
and another to be a good divine, but to be bot 
together is neceſſary in a preacher, who is to 
bring forth in himſelf the fruits of the ſpirit, 
and not to behold the truth in unrighteouſneſt. 
Zeal at heart is never ſo much ſeen in words 
as in deeds, and it is manifeſt that he is in 


; earneſt with me, who works with all his might, 


as he would have me work. We are more 
5 obliged, * confide more in him who walks 
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| before for our guide inthe true way, than to him 


who only tells us which way to walk ; and we 


ſhould be ſtartled and apt to ſuſpect our fellow- 


traveller, under whoſe conduct we are to make 
our ſtage, ſhould he leave us on the high road, 
and go another way himſelf. Example is a 


ſure though a flow guide, but its authority is 


undiſputed when it ſtands for a proof-of inte- 
grity ; for we can never call his ſincerity in 
queſtion, who is a living and exemplary in- 
tance of the truth which he voucheth : on the 


contrary, when a man ſtands no way fair in 


the opinion of his flock for a good life and 
converſation, he may preach and ſpeak the 
words of truth and righteouſneſs, and yet all 

will be but as range incenſe before the Lord; 
as the tithing of the Scribes and Phariſees, 
without the weightier matters of the law; or 


as the adjuration of the ſons of Seva, who were 
overcome of the evil ſpirit. Never man 


ſpake as Chriſt ſpake, and yet he enforceth all 
his doctrines by his own example. St. Paul 
was a learned man, and yet how little he attri- 


x Cor. 4. butes to the enticing words of man's wiſdem / 


The kingdom of heavcn, ſays he, is not in word 
but in power ; and after mention made of his 
own Chriſtian way of life in many particulars, 
he addreſſes himſelf to Ge Corinthians in theſe 

words; "By 


Y 
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words; hogs I beſeech yore be v0 Albers vCor. * 
F me. For this cauſe J ſent unto you Timo» 
| theus, who Hall bring you into remembrance 
of my ways, which be in Grin. Which 
ſhews plainly that though he were a learned 
preacher, yet his way was to refer to his own. 
Chriſtian actions, as the cleareſt teſtimony he 
could give of whatever doctrines he taught, 
and that he would preach no other way than he 
was reſolved to practiſe himſelf. For words 
cannot be made fo plain, but ignorant and 
weak men may fometimes miſtake or not con- 
ceive the full import of them, but whatever 
| we fee with our eyes by way of example, 
cannot be eaſily miſunderſtood ;; it is a ſhining 
light to men, which needs no farther explana- 
tion. For the ſole end of preaching is for 
 edification, and he that ſets the faireſt copy / 
for our imitation, will not fail to ſhew the 
demonſtration of the Spirit in his manner of 
delivering the word of God, will convey 
grace to the hearers, ee 
preaching is vain. 
Thus you ſez how the general doäwine in | þ 
the text ſtands ſupported by the truth and = 
r E AO RES” I 
Chriſt and his OW, 
Let 
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Let us now enquire into the uſe to be made 
of this doctrine, firſt in reſpect to the miniſters 


themſelves, and ſecondly in reſpect to how flock 
. 8 is to edify by their miniſtry. 


One uſe which the miniſters of * 8 lt 


are to make of this doctrine, is to* conſider 
what ſtation they have in the Church of Chriſt, 
and to act accordingly. They are no leſs than 
public officers of the Church, to let their light 


_ before men, ſo that others may walk by 
That every fault in them is not of the 


| 26 of a private tranſgreſſion, which hurteth 
no other but themſelves, but an offence to the 


public, which hath great and evil influence 


upon others; that it ſpreads like a contagious 
. diſtemper, and affects all about them; for al- 
though the bulk of mankind know well enough 
that they are not to follow ill example, yet 
when any failing in our ſpiritual guide is viſi- 


ble, there want not ſome who are weak or 


wicked enough to think of that failing too 
. favourably in reſpe& of themſelves, and that 


if ſuch. a one be guilty of it, why may not 
they who are private men imagine, that the 


- ſame may be very pardonable in them, and fo 


by compariſon bring themſelves to judge of all 


ſorts of vice, not in the nature of tun, but of 
human infirmities. | 


Another 
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Another ws to be cantly of this Joins _ 
| this: miniſters of the Church, is, to conſider 
what a dreadful abuſe it muſt be of their office, 
to be themſelves examples of evil and unchaſte f | 
converſation, and give offence to the flock, of 
which they were appointed overſeers. F. or 
certainly by this means they do much more 


diſſervice to the cauſe of God, and tlie-good 


of religion, than they can poſſibly do it ſervice 
by all their miniſtry. For what weight can 
they have with thoſe, who look upon them as 
hypocrites and deceivers in all they do, who 
take upon them to impoſe that for ſaered truth, 
which they ſee is oppoſite to their real ſenti- 
ments and practices? When they ſee that they 
are no way ſtudious to ſerve God themſelves, 
although they are preaching his word, or ad- 
miniſtering his ſacraments ; yea rather, on the 
contrarys will they think, that all whatſoever 
is ſacred and holy is defiled that comes through 
their hands, or out of the mouths of ſuch un- 
_ worthy diſpenſers. That they are adding fin 
to fin, to provoke God to anger with the whole 
congregation, like the wicked prieſts of Iſrael, 
buy vain oblations to God, which being unclean 
| themſelves, and without firſt putting away the 
evil of their doings, they an, to miniſter 
in Boy ** 
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Let us now ſee what uſe the people are to 


make of this doctrine, of the paſtors being 


dound to miniſter to them, as well by example 
2s precept. . Firſt then, they may learn from 


- hence, that they are bound to treat the good 


paſtor with reverence and eſteem, as he is 
placed by authority over them, to guide and 


conduct them in the way to Heaven. Thoſe 


whoſe example we are to follow, we are ſup- 
poſed to honour; for in that reſpect they are 
fo far above us; they are our maſters and 
teachers, to whom honour and reverence is 
due of courſe ; but they are more eminently 
fo, who are fpiritual guides, and we honour 


God by it. By our deference to them, both 

as guides and examples, we are faid to glorify 
Sod and our Father which is in Heaven, and 
if we pay them deference, they will not fail to 


be inſtrumental cauſes of producing_ all that 
good in us, which we expect to reap by the 
miniftry of the Church. For it is a great 
matter towards diſcharging all other duties 
well, to reverence and eſteem all thoſe who 
are ſet in authority over us, but more eſpe- 
cially if they ſhew us the way by their own 
example; for that is acting the moſt friendly 
part, and we cannot but love them for it. 
1 is glorified by the joyful communion and 
fellowſhip 
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fellowſhip which is hereby made between paſtor 
and people; his will is then doing on earth, 
as it is in Heaven, and the Church begins to 

anticipate its own glory, and becomes n | 


phant. 


Secondly, hence alfo the people are to tain Hs 


| that they are inexcuſable before God, if they 
attend not to the call of the good paſtor, who 
ſets his example before them to guide their 
manners, as well as to inſtruct them in what 
they are to believe and 3 of n 
and heavenly things. 

None but infidels doubt that God is to be 
worſhipped, and none but Deiſts that God 
alone is able to reſolve us, in what manner 
we are to worſhip him; and if he ſends meſs 
ſengers of his own to deliver his will to man- 
kind, and to inſtruct us in the way of ſerving 
him, by a law which he hath laid down for 
our rule, and in which we have Chriſt himſelf 
and his minifters for an example, we are ſurely 
inexcufable if we refuſe to hear them. Theſe . 
are they who by their office are bound to call 
upon us in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, that is, 
conſtantly, and as often as the Church directs, 
to pay our devotion to God, in all the forms 
of holy worſhip, ts ſpeak the words of truth 
and righteouſneſs, as well for information, as 
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for divine comfort; ; to propoſe the @aving re- 


. medies againſt fin, and to. offer the means of 
. conferring grace for, the purification of our 
ſouls; to give ſpiritual and ghoſtly council and 


advice for eaſe of weak and tender conſciences, 
and, when need requires, to declare the abſo- 
lution which God through Chriſt is willing to 
grant, in favour of penitent ſinners, by the 
prayer of his miniſters; and moreover to in- 


yoke a bleſſing upon the people in a ſolemn 


manner, as often as they aſſemble together in 
public for divine worſhip, and in private alſo: - 


as far as is conſiſtent with the ordinances of 
God, and the practice of the Church. We 


are generally guided in the ſettlement of our. 
temporal affairs by our lawyers, in the regimen 
of health by phyſicians, in defending our cita- 


dels by the ſoldiery, and the ſtate by politicians z. 
and why not, in our ſpiritual concerns, by the 
' clergy and the miniſters of the Church? 
There is not any one of theſe hath a better. 


right to direct and rule in their feveral ſpheres. 


than the clergy, and we may avouch it, not 
with greater certainty or authority. There-. 
fore we muſt be inexcuſable before God, if 


we attend not to the call of the good paſtor, 
who, acting under a divine commiſſion, toge- 


ther with legal authority of the ſtate, is ſound 
In doctrine, and e in manners. 


J. D. 
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| A. D. Lam as well pleaſed with your plain 
and free ſtyle, as with your eaſy manner of 


ſpeaking. Indeed, generally, the one begets the 


other, and makes the voice tuneable, I ſee 
you endeavour to tread in the old path of the 


firſt preaching reformers of our Church, and 


divide your matter into doctrine and uſe; and 


I adviſe you not to be aſhamed of it, however 


old and unfaſhionable a way it be at preſent, 
where affectation of novelty in the manner of 
preaching has turned moſt of our modern ſer- 
mons into eſſays. What is to be offered from 
the pulpit is for edification, and hungry ſouls 
muſt be fed with the ſincere milk of the word, / 
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and not the ears only tickled with quaint ex= _ 


preſſions. The vulgar fort cannot carry away 
any part, though it be never ſo fine, if it be 
not ſolid, and methodically accommodated to 
their conceptions, in the n Form F 
found words, + | 

I am now, my beloved brethren, wha: are 
thortly to become fellow labourers with me 
in the Lord, to addreſs myſelf to you in another 
manner than hitherto, having examined and 


found your ſufficiency in learning and Chriſtian | f 


knowledge to anſwer; ſo as I may with a good 
conſcience preſent you to the Biſhop at your 
ordination z. and I take it to be incumbent on 
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me at preſent, to exhort you earneſtly to con- 


ſider and weigh the great truſt and charge ye 


are about to take upon yourſelves, and to ad- 


moniſh you of ſome things which may be for 
your ſerviee. But before I proceed farther, I 
think it is proper to apprize you, that the age 
we live in is not famous for voluntary offerings 
to the Church or her miniſters, as in former 
times; well it is if the elergy can keep and 
preſerve their rights and properties by coun- 
tenance of the laws; fo that if you depend 
upon diuble honour, for labouring in the word 

and doctrine, you may perhaps fall ' ſhort of 
your expectations. Conſider therefore, he- 
ther you can engage in the duties of your 
office, for the good of ſouls more than main - 
tenance; whether you have patience to bear 
the indifference and ingratitude of men towards 


their ſpiritual paſtors, and the unavoidable con- 


tentions you muſt expect to meet with in diſ- 
charging your miniſtry, the great diminution 
of your civil rights and properties, if you be 
paſſive or unable to ge to law, the envy and 
grudge againſt you for your tithes, too general 


even amongſt thoſe of our own communion, 


as well as the cauſeleſs malice of the enemies 
or falſe friends of the Church, and many other 
diſcouragements apt to ſour the meekeſt tem- 
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per. The lage of this world is daily repre- 
ſenting a tragedy of errors, where the clergy 


will meet with much to exerciſe their pity and 


patience, but little to rejoice in; and if you 


are not ſo Goſpel learned to find a bleſſing, 8 
when men ſhall revile you and per ſecute you, and 
ay all manner of evil of you falſely, you have 


no buſineſs in this age to enter upon this call 
ing. But ſince this is no more than what hap- 


pened to the prophets which were befire you, 

and Chriſt hath promiſed to be with his Church, 
even to the end of the world, this ought to en- 
courage you the more to a faithfu] -w ri | 


diſcharge of your duty. 


2 


In order therefore to ſtir you up to think 


moſt ſeriouſly of this matter, give me leave to 


point out to you the duty of a clergyman, in 
the execution of his office, and ſhew you, 


Firſt, The importance of this great truſt; | 


Secondly, The honour and uſefulneſs of it; 
— Thirdly, The great care and pains you muſt 


be at to diſcharge it faithfully, and the 


danger of abuſing it. | 
1. As to the importance of this duty of 2 
miniſter of God's word and ordinances, it is 
no leſs than à truſt of the higheſt nature com- 
mitted: to our charge, a truſt that requireth 


frrength ia * that is in Chri f Fefus; a de- 


poſitum 
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poſum which is committed only to faithful 
men, who ſhall be able to teach others, It is a 
work that requireth the hardineſs of a good 
ſoldier, to fight the good fight of faith, ta reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, 
to watch and do the work of an Evangeli/?, till 
we have finiſhed our courſe, as st. Faul tells ; 
Timothy. 5 
It is the labour of a ſhepherd, who is 1 
tenderly moved at the wandering of his flock, 
ſeeking with care and diligence to lead wem 
into green paſtures, not only to feed beſide the 
waters of comfort, but as lambs among wolves, 
where you can never do. "os duty well with- 
out watching. : 
It requireth all the Neil an 8 atten- 
FR of the induſtrious huſbandman, in ga- 
thering in the harveſt, where the times and 
ſeaſons. muſt. be wiſely conſidered, and every 
opportunity taken hold of, to bring the ſeed - 
to perfection. 
It is a ſtate for un where the TY is 
no more to be diſſolved, than that between | 
man and wife, and therefore not to be entered 
upon unadviſedly, lightly, or only for the ſake 
of a temporal maintenance, but reverently and 
diſcreetly, for the glory of God, and the good 
of ſouls, and not without an inward call from 
| him 
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him who i is the diſpenſer of of divine and Piritual 5 


gifts. 


for this office, muſt firſt conſider whether he 
be called to it by God. | 


2. Whether he hath Cufficient cents equal | 


to the charge. 
3. Whether he be es to execute the 
- truſt carefully and diligently, DIV 
As to the firſt, by an inward call to the 
office by God; I mean no more than a fervent 
and hearty zeal for the ſervice, purely for holy 


and ſpiritual ends. For as to any enthuſiaſtic 
motions,” by a-divine inſpiration, there is no 
reaſon to expeR any thing of the like, in theſe 
latter ages of the Church, when Chriſtianity: 
is already ſettled under the protection of the 


civil magiſtrate: but how any one ſhall dare 
to offer himſelf for holy orders, who ſeeketh 
no more thereby but to advance himſelf in the 
world, and for temporal advantage, is certainly 
a matter difficult, if not impoſſible, to recon- 

cile with that inward call of God, which the 


Church expects every candidate poſitively to 
acknowledge that he thinks he hath, at the 
time of conferring orders by the Biſhop... For 
the love of this world is one of the greateſt 
_ obſtacles to . _ and it is not to be 


imagined 


Whoever dete wold: Olay himſelf out 
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imagined that he can be a good-inftrument to 
promote holineſs and piety by his miniſtry, 
who is influenced to engage in this office 
chiefly from a worldly principle. The prime 
motive therefore to this profeſſion, ought to 
flow from an holy and ſpiritual deſign to do 
God and man that ſervice, which will anſwer 


the call of an evangelical paſtor. No man 
with a good conſcience can offer hinifelf to 
- miniſter in holy offices, who hath not within 
him ſome reverential awe, as well as love of 


the duty, and therefore muſt have prepared 
himſelf ſome time for it by a virtuous, ſtudious, 
and good life; and after his zeal for God hath 

gone ſo far as to carry him into this holy pre- 


paration, I ſuppoſe, it will not be doubted, 
if he ſeeketh and applies regularly for orders, 


but he hath an inward call to the office, and if 


other ways ſufficiently qualified as the Chureb 


directs, he hath a right thereto. 

But ſecondly, he is to conſider and weigh 
within himſelf, whether he hath talents fuf- 
ſicient and equal to the charge and importance 
of the office. By this I do not mean a full 
and perfect knowledge of all the holy Serip- 


| tures, or any maſter- like proficiency in acade- 
mical learning, although theſe muſt be allowed 


by all men to be great helps, which we muſt 
1 ſeek 


nor o R DER. 


5 ſeek to acquire by conſtant ſtudy, in "Fi ts 
che due execution of the office, and are in 

ſome good degree required in the eminent 
doctors of the Church, but in novices are to 

be ſuppoſed qualifications, not always abſo- 

lutely neceſſary before ordination, unleſs in 

ſome moderate degree, becauſe good natural 
abilities of mind and body, with proper ap- 

plication, will ſoon lead to the ſuperior qua- 

li fications, as far as is neceſſary in the paſtoral 

care. For to teach and inſtruct is but one 

part thereof, and practice, together with a 

moderate proportion of ſtudy, will bring us into 

a method of improving ourſelves in the kno - 
ledge of holy Scripture, and explairfing it for 

the edification of our hearers : but every paſ- 
: tor muſt be able to read the Scriptures pro- 

; perly in an audible manner, and to pray with 

i devotion in the publick ſervice of the Church, 

co viſit the ſick, and to adminiſter the ſacra- 

b ments. If he hath not abilities to do thus 

— | much at leaſt, he ought not to undertake the 
5 office, for the Church cannot edify in a pyblick 
I manner by his miniſtry. It is very neceſlary 
5 that theſe parts, which by many are eſteemed 
5 | perhaps the loweſt, be as fully enquired into as 
4 our ſufficiency in learning, for theſe are indiſ- 
8 putably the fundamental duties, in which a 
k minifter ought not to be defective, and. to 
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read the word of God diſtinQly and audibly, is 
as neceſſary as to preach or explain it out of the 


pulpit, and perhaps thereby the moſt part of the 
cCongregation is better edified, than by a learned 
ſermon never ſo well delivered. Alſo the de- 

oy vout reading of the publick prayers, and other 


holy offices of the Church, eſpecially in the 
- adminiſtration of the ſacraments, is one of the 


higheſt acts of the miniſterial function, and 


any incapacity to do this, doth diſqualify. us for 


the office. Foreigners therefore, and all thoſe 


who are unacquainted with our language, un- 
+ leſs to officiate in congregations of their own 
allowed by authority, and they who have any 
natural impediment, until that impediment be 


removed, ought to have ſo much reſpect for 


the publick edification, as not to apply for 


holy Orders in our Church. 


But thirdly, above all we eught; b. to. weigh 


well, and conſider with ourſelves, before we 


enter upon this office, whether we reſolve to 


execute the truſt with unfeigned diligence, 
and -unwearied application to our duty. For 


this is a profeſſion which we muſt not quit at 


will and pleaſure, neither may we negligently 


perform the ſacred offices which we have in 


Lu. 9. 62, charge, as a matter of flight regard, or ſmall 
importance. He that hath fut bis hand to the 

| plaugh, and locking back, is not fit far the king» 

. | Ws | | dom 
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dom of God. No man muſt ſerve by fits and 


ſtarts, or think it indifferent how he ſerves. | 


This is no office of ſtate, which a man may 
part with, or reſign, as he ſees occaſion, It 


hath nothing of worldly conſideration attend- , 


ing it, but by accident; for the great baſnen 
thereof is, to make us think as little as may 
be of all the good things of a temporal nature 
attending it, leſt they make us ſorget the im- 


portant buſineſs we have to do, which i is alto- | 


gether of a holy and ſpiritual nature. If we 
cannot reconcile ourſelyes to the neglect of this 
world, the world will be apt to get the better 
of us, and make us neglect our duty. There- 


fore let no man enter upon this office of a 


publick miniſter in God's Church, who hath 
the world too much at heart, for he will ſoon. 
ſtagger in his charge, will often fail, and 1225 
come negligent in his duty. 

Nut ſecondly, as to the honour and uſeful- 
neſs of a publick miniſter in God's Church, 
one choſen and ordained to the office by com- 
miſſion and authority from Jeſus Chriſt. It 

muſt always be ſuppoſed that great reſpect and 


reverence is due to publick officers, eſpecially 
in the ſacred miniſtry of the Church, where 


God himſelf ſeems to ſtand in majeſty, pre- 


ſiding over every cauſe as it comes before him 


in in Judgment, that the proceſs of-his court may 
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- be ſupported with authority. Now we know that 


the officers of the King's courts are honoura- 
ble, their perſons ſacred, and not to be treated 
but with. reſpect, in the execution of their 
Charge; if it be otherwiſe, it is an offence to the 
majeſty of the Prince; and may we not allow 


às much to the officers of the Church, in the 


exerciſe of their ſacred and ſpiritual functions? 


Fer although they be bound to attend the call 
of the loweſt, as well as of the higheſt of the 


people, and to be ready to miniſter to them upon 


all occaſions; yet their ſervice is in matters of 


the higheſt nature, greateſt importance, and 
moſt neceſſary conſequence, towards their 
eternal ſalvation, and therefore cannot but 


carry with it that ſignificancy and ſeal of au- 


thority, which muſt always command reve- 
rence and reſpect to their perſons, if it were 
no more but out of regard to their commiſſion. 
And indeed the clergy want and need this ; 
honour and reſpect more than civil officers, 
for theſe have the magiſtrate's ſword always at 


hand, to puniſh inſults when committed againſt 


them in the execution of the laws; but the 
clergy have no temporal weapons to defend 
them; their innocence and wiſdom is all they 
have to ſupport their authority here in this 
world; for if the ſtate doth not countenance 


| them with honours and revenues, the Church 


cannot 


n Y on D ERS. | 


: — it them or their val ben in in * 
life. > 


Then as to OY uſefulneſs of this office of 4 
elergymanz if there be any thing in initiating a 


member into the privileges and advantages of 
the Church, in waſhing out the ſtain and male- 


diction of the whole race of mankind under 


Adam by baptiſm; if there being any thing in 
reading publickly the word of God to the con- 
gregation, and im explaining and commenting 
upon it for the edification of ſouls, or in praying 
after the devout forms of the Church; if there 


be any thing in inſtructing youth in the rudi- 


ments of religion, according to the Church cate- 
cChiſm, in viſiting the ſick, poor and impotent 
people, in taking cognizance of their eſtate and 


condition, and exhorting others to beſtow fome. 
charitable benevolence, and private alms, or 
other parochial contributions for their ſupport z 
or in aſſiſting the prieſt at divine ſervice in 
- publick, preaching and baptizing in his ab- 
fence, if licenſed thereto by the Biſhop, which 
is the proper buſineſs of a Dzacon in the 
Church. Or if there de any thing in admi- 
niſtering the holy ſacraments of our Lord's own: 

inſtitution, in acting with diligence, to baniſh 
and drive away all erroneous and ſtrange doc- 
trines, contrary to God's word; in ufing both 
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publick and private admonitions; as well to 
the whole as to the ſick, when need and occa- 


ſion ſhall require; in offering up daily prayers 
and praiſes to God, in reading the holy Scrip- 
tures, and in ſuch ſtudies as help the knowledge 


of the fame, in order to teach and explain them 
to the congregation, laying aſide the ſtudy of the 
world and the fleſh, diligently framing and 
faſhioning ourſelves and families, according to 
the doctrine of Chriſt, as examples and pat- 


terns to the flock, maintaining and ſetting 


forward quietneſs, peace, and love amongſt 


Chriſtians, and adminiſtering both advice and 


comfort to thoſe who are more particularly 


committed to our charge, which is the pro- 


per buſineſs of a PRIEST in Chriſt's Church. 
Or if there be any thing in exerciſing diſci- 
pline in ſuch a manner, as required by autho- 
rity of Chriſt in his Church, calling upon God 

by prayer for a true underſtanding, and faith- 
ful diſcharge of the ſame, that you may not 
only be able to teach and expound wholeſome 


_ doctrines, but to withſtand and: convince gain- 


ſayers by the ſword of the ſpirit, both pub- 


lickly and privately calling upon and encou- 
raging the faithful in the diſcharge of their duty, 
ſhewing tenderneſs and, compaſſion to the pe- 


nitent, as well as refolution and conſtancy | 
| againſt 


- HOLY ORDER. 


 z3ainſt obſtinate ſinners, that the adverſaries 
may have nothing to object againſt you, whilſt 
you uſe only ſuch, authority, as. God and the 
ſtate have put into your hands, to correct 
and reform the unquiet, diſobedient, and cri- 
minous ; being prudently watchful, and faith- 
ful in ordaining fit perſons for the ſacred mi- 
niſtry, laying hands only upon ſuch, of whoſe 
abilities and good lives you are well informed ; 
and being merciful for Chriſt's ſake to poor 
and needy people, to all ſtrangers and others 
deſtitute of help; if there be any thing in 
obeying and following the motions. of God's 
- ſpirit, in being truly called according to the 
will of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and under ſuch 
a perſuaſion together with the order of this 
realm, and authority from the ſtate, you enter 
and take this miſtration upon you for the 
glory of God, and the edification of his peo- 
ple; which is the proper buſineſs of a Bis nor. 
If there be any thing in all and every of theſe 
ways of reconciling man to God, in pro- 
moting obedience and ſubmiſſion to govern- 
ment, and brotherly love and charity amongſt 
ourſelyes ; if either in part or in the whole 
this miniſtry be uſeful for theſe ends, then the 
office of a clergyman mult be the ſame in all 
_ theſe en, and it muſt be allowed alſo 


P 4 that 
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that to miniſter and ſerve in the holy offices, is 
not for every one to take upon him, but for 
fuch only who are ordained and commiſſioned 
to it by God's ordinance, and the authority of 
the Church; for where majeſty is concerned, 


and that muſt needs be in all matters of divine 
worſhip, no officers are prefumed to ſerve, 


who are not of God's own chuſing, by fome : 
authority derived from him, 

There are indeed a ſort of men who think 
this profeſſion to be all prieſteraft, and of no 


good uſe to mankind, and there are who think 


alfo, that no ſociety or government, or laws are 


of any uſe, but would rather that anarchy and 


miſ-rule ſhould take place; but I ſuppoſe that 
no ſober minded man is in love with ſuch prin- 


| Giples, or that any man of reaſon can do other- 


wiſe than deteſt and abhor them. For doubt- 
leſs the clergy are a moſt uſeful body of men, 


uſeful to the Church, and uſeful to the ſtate, 


and ought to be regarded if it were no more but 
on account of human poliey; for when religion 


meets with due countenance under their admint- 


ſtration, both the one and the other will flouriſh, 
Having now ſhewed you the importance, 


honour and uſefulneſs of this office, I come 
in the third place to ſhew the danger of 
han. it, and how caly it is without the 


greateſt 
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greateſt care and pains to become deficient in 
this duty; the conſequence of which is ſtill the 
greater and much worſe, from the conſidera- 
tion of the. importance, honour, and uſeful- 
neſs, which neceſſarily follows the regular and 
faithful diſcharge of the ſacred miniſtry. 
Men of high and eminent ſtation, amongſt 
whom I muſt reckon the clergy, for ſure the 
eyes of both high and low are upon them, ought 
to think that every failure in duty in them is 
doubled in the opinion of the world ; for little 
allowance will be made in their favour, as the 
judgment of men ſtands at preſent, for inad- 
vertency, caſual accidents, or even for human 
frailty; therefore it is always highly incumbent 
upon us to watch; for, as St. Paul faith, there | 
is no being ſirong or flanding faſt in the faithi Cor. 16.18. 
except we watch. And our Saviour faith to 
his own Apoſtles, watch and pray, that ye enter rst. 6 4% 
not into temptation. Dangerous it muſt be for 
any miniſterial ſervant, who is in waiting, to 
be out of his, maſter's call, but what a crime 
muſt he be guilty of, who is not fit to be called 
- to his duty! This is a conſideration which. 
- ought to weigh more with a clergyman, than 
i many other men in office; becauſe although 
he hath his ſtated and ſettled hours of offici- 
ating in publick, yet he hath alſo other acci- 
57, hh dental 
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dental but frequent calls for private miniſtra- 


tion, of which he can have ſometimes but 
ſhort notice, and yet he is obliged to be always 


ready, and at hand to attend them. Fearful 
and dangerous it muſt be ſurely in ſome cir- 


cumſtances, where the important concerns of 
a ſinner require ghoſtly council, to want the 
aſſiſtance of a clergyman; but it muſt be as 


much ſo to that clergyman, who abuſing his 


time and negligent of his truſt, makes himſelf 
not fit for executing his office, at ſo critical a. 
ſeaſon. There are ſeveral things which ca- 


- ſually interfere with our duty, want of health, 


and ſometimes in nice points a defect of 
learning, and natural abilities in ſome, though 
in other reſpects perhaps no way unworthy, 
and ſometimes alſo accidents unavoidable in 
domeſtick life; part of theſe are incident to all 
men, and therefore as far forth as we have 
given no occaſion manifeſtly to lay the charge 


of offence at our door, they are excuſable ;z 
but if there be any deficiency in duty through 


our own default, there is no ſcreening it from 
God, as we may pretend to do from man, 
under the notion of one or other of the fore- = 
going.cauſes of our inability. It is a great 
matter to execute a truſt of ſo general concern 


344 well. and without cenſure; it is more perhaps 


than can be expected; but the leaſt we can 


— 
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is to ſatisfy our own, conſcience; that we be 
without ſelf-blame; but how can any flight 
or ſuperficial ſervice, be able to do that, much 


leſs any plain neglect or abuſe of our duty! V 


that is a ſad- caſe, Where a man hath a mul 
titude of accounts upon his hands, which 
muſt be anſwered, and he hath nothing to 
plead for himſelf but inadverteney and foreign 
avocations! a good builder, ſaith our bleſſed 


Saviour, fit teth, down ; firſt. and counteth the cęſi, Lu. 14. 28 


and examines whether he be able to finiſh; and 


ſo ought every one who intendeth to take the | 
office of a clergyman upon him; firſt he muſt 


propoſe to forſake the world, and the good 
things thereof, if they happen to ſtand in his 
way; he muſt not think that his office is to 
advance him in it; for if the fait hath Ioft its 
| favour, the whole world will not ſeaſon it. 
This is an admonition to be laid to heart 
ſeriouſly by all candidates for orders in the 
Church of Chriſt, who ought to ſet out in 


their miniſtry, with. deſpicable, notions of the 


things of this life, and there is no readier way 
to do this, than to ſeek the office out of pure 
love to God and religion, for if that once 
gets into the heart, this world willſoon out of 
courſe. It may be, ſome think this is hard, if 
not impoſſible, to be ſuppoſed in young men, 

AS -but 
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but for all that, if a man will not learn in his 
youth to do it, it will be much harder to get 


ati aſcendant over ourſelves, ſo as to be able 


to do it in an advanced age. We are fo riveted 
*to this world by living long in it; that until 
old age doth wholly break off our affections, 
dy ſome decay in the underſtanding as well 
as in the body, fo that it may be truly ſaid, 
that the world is rather leaving and loſing 
us, than we the world, you will ſcarcely 


ſee fathers leſs engaged, and taken up with 


fond notions of life, than their children. Who- 


ever begins early to apply himſelf ſtrictly to 
the ſervice of God, will aſſuredly find lefs 


difficulties upon him in renouncing the world, 
than the aged; and therefore as it is incon- 


ſiſtent with the duty of a clergyman, to take | 


that office upon him, chiefly for ſake of main- 
tenance, fo alſo is it inconſiſtent with the 
temper of thoſe, who are naturally diſpoſed 
to ſcheming for fortunes ſo early, to give 
it over, let them live never ſo long; and 1 


may offer it not only for the ſake of decency 


in religion, but alfo as a ptece of worldly po- 
licy, to all thoſe who are thus diſpoſed to 


turn their thoughts to ſome other profeſſion, 
where they may ſhew their parts and abili- 
ties, more conſiſtent with their characters, 


and 
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45d whereiel they Will tiot fail both to make 
a better figure, and to raiſe a greater fortune 
perhaps than in the Church, But who can 
think with a good conſcience of expoſing his 
ſoul to ſuch temptations, as muſt neceſſarily ' 
follow a divided intereſt, between God and 
the world? Who can think there is not a 
great deal of danger, in engaging in this of- 
| fice without a call from God, without a zea- 
Tous intention of officiating as fervants de- 
yoted wholly to him? But this danger lieth 
not in the uſe, but in the abuſe of our mi- 
niftry. Therefore after having proved our 
ſufficiency to others, and fatisfied our own. 
conſciences, we may reaſonably hope to be 
ſucceſsful in our miniſtry, if we apply out- 
ſelves diligently to the ſervice ; at leaſt to be 
out of fear of abuſing the office, if there be 
no want in us of zeal and devotion; and that 
can never be when we have the duty at heart; 
but whenever devotion cools, the ſervice will 
be faint, and then we ſhall certainly fall into 
ſome negligent way of officiating, which is 4 
great abuſe : for there muſt be ſome life and 
ſpirit required in performing religious offices 
in the Church, otherwife we ſeem in the ſer- 
vice to have neither regard to God nor man, 
as if we were — eaſting off a burden, and 
cared 
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cared not what became of it. This is nei- 
ther to edify others, nor acquit ourſelves, and 
the Church rather loſes than gains W. ſuch 
ſervice. . 

What a remarkable. difference there is in 
the fame, prayers, by the different manner of 
delivering! and we may ſay the ſame of ſcr- 
mons. The appearance of zeal and devotion 
at heart, with any ſort of diſtin& pronuncia- 
tion, and a tolerable ſhare of judgment does 
all. The tone of the voice is different in all 
men; no two but are ſpecially diſtinguiſhed 
from another in the utterance of their words, 
but that doth not in the leaſt hinder the devo- 
tion from being alike in all, and the efficacy 
of all from being the ſame, who pray by the 
publick liturgy of our Church. Piety alſo 
and zeal in God's ſervice ſhewn- in ſo publick 


a manner, enlivens our attention, and that 


helps very much towards edification, makes 
ſometimes an indifferent performance prevail, 
where an elaborate argument proſecuted leſs | 
deyoutly, would be in little eſteem with a 
Chriſtian audience. For there is ſomething | 
ſo engaging in the holy and devout perform- 
ance of ſacred offices, that it affects the whole 
congregation, and begets awe and reverence 
even from the indeyout part, who are ſcarcely = 
: ever 
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ever ſo hardy, as to give woe ne s 
God and good manners. 


But if on the other hand che wines 1 


N in officiating, if he huddles over the 
offices, as only intent to have the buſineſs 
over; if he be not diligent to improve himſelf 
by ſtudy in the knowledge of holy Scripture, 
for the better edification of thoſe committed 
to his charge, that he may teach them nothing 


for doctrine, but what is fairly to be proved 


and concluded by it, if he be not ready to ad- 
| miniſter the ſacraments in due manner, and to 
be obedient to, the diſcipline of Chriſt, as this 
Church and realm hath appointed according 
to the commandments of God; if he be un- 
concerned at erroneous and ſtrange doctrines, 
or unfaithful in the charge he hath taken upon 
him, to baniſh and drive them away, accord- 
ing to his power and ability by the word of 
God, by exhortations and admonitions publick 
and private for that end, and alſo for reforma- 


tion of any other failure; whenever it appears 


to come within his province, viſiting both ſick 


and whole, as occaſion ſhall require: but 


above all, if he layeth himſelf out too much 
for this world, and. conſequently cannot. fail 
of being deficient either in watchfulneſs, ſo- 
briety or good behaviour; if he knoweth not 

| how 
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how to rule his own houſe well, to keep lis 


children in ſubjection, and a decent gravity in 
| his family: in any one of theſe reſpeds, if he 
| Kalleth; he abuſes his duty. 


How little time therefore hath any miniſter 
of our Church, who ſeeketh faithfully to diſ- 
charge his whole duty, to ſpare for the things 
of this life! So that of conſequence, if he 


 goeth through all the parts of his office well, 
he cannot have ſo much idle leiſure or acquain- 


tance with the world, as to fall in love with it; 
for he muſt be in dread always, leſt his time 
ſpent that way be ſo much miſpent, if it doth; | 
exceed in any degree the neceſſary ealls for 


he and maintenance of himſelf and his family. 


Thus you ſee, my brethren, thoſe things 
which abuſe the office, that make a clergyman 


| deſpicable in the eyes of God and man, that 
_ affront religion, and encourage infidelity, that 


fow the ſeeds of error in the Church, and of 
rebellion in the ſtate z for ſurely as there never 
was 2 Civil war carried on, but had fome bad 


elergyman to puſh it forward, ſo alſo the only 


beſt remedy and antidote againſt hereſy and 
ſedition is a good and pious clergy ; for reli- 
gion and government are equally founded, and 
no other way to be eſtabliſhed, but by the re- 
_ diſcharge of the laws of God, and they 

| | cannot 
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cannot be put in due execution in a holy and 
fpiritual manner, but by the officers of the 
Church. ; 1 | 

But above all, my brethren, be careful to 
ſeek and preſerve a good reputation, for al- 
though we are not to love the world, yet it is 
neceſſary for us to keep fair with it. Study 
to give no offence by any moroſenefs and fin- 
gularity of behaviour in indifferent matters, 


for even your temporal concerns, with thoſe 


with whom you muſt have neceſſary inter- 
courſe, will often occaſion diſputes, and ſome. 
hard thoughts on your conduct, but if you can 
keep up a good name with them, you can 
hardly fail of ſucceſs in your miniſtry ; and to 
do this there is but one ſure way, and that is 
by a good life and converſation, which is 
equally in the power of all, be their parts 

greater or leſs, A man offers himſelf but with 
an ill grace to his pariſhioners in diſcharging 
any ſacred office, who hath any known blot in 
his character, eſpecially of an immoral nature; 
for how can he pretend to do his duty well, 
to decry vice and propagate virtue and religion 


in the world, who cannot ſhew his own good 


works before men, for a proof of his doctrine 


or devotion? A miniſter of the Goſpel muſt | 


Work 
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work upon others by the influence of his own 


practice, as well as by inſtruction in Chriſtian 


knowledge ; otherwiſe he may preach and pray, 


and. do. the other offices of his function ever 
ſo regularly, and yet be all the while an un- 
fruitful miniſter of God's word. But the caſe 


is quite otherwiſe with a man who ſtands fair 
in the eſteem of the world for a virtuous and | 


good life; his qualifications are doubled in the 


reverence. and good opinion which his flock 


have of him. Whenever he ſpeaks in the 
way of his office, it is with authority, or even 
out of it, he is well heard and always reſpected. 


It rarely happens but ſuch a clergyman, if he 


have any tolerable capacity, is accounted art 
eminent preacher, a notable caſuiſt, and re- 


markably excellent with the bulk of his pa- 
riſhioners in all parts of his profeſſion; nay, 


with not a few he ſhall be, if learned, a wiſe 


counſellor at law, a conſummate politician, 


a profeſſed phyſician as well as divine; and 
indeed he is able to do a great deal of good in 
all theſe faculties. Can any man then, who 


ſtains his reputation by immorality, be ſuffi- 
cient for the cure of ſouls, when ſuch good 


effects may and ought. to be expected from the 


facred miniſtry? Will any conſcientious pa- 
riſhiones. adviſe with him on. any point, either 
x | within, 
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within, or out of his profeſſion ?, Win hs de- 
pend much on his veracity or knowledge, who 
preacheth more than he thinks fit to practiſe ? - 


How careful then ſhould he be who enters 


on the calling, to recommend and maintain 
himſelf by a fair character! Every ill ſtep he 
makes in life is a bar to keep him out, and 


diſqualify him for the buſineſs of a profeſſion, 


which is inconſiſtent with immorality or pro- 


fligate manners. Men will venture to truſt a a 


lawyer with the ſettlement of their eſtates, a 
pbyſician with-their health, and the army with 


their defence in time of war, be their princi- 


ples of religion what they will; but no wiſe 
Chriſtian will truſt a divine with his ſoul who 
is a known profligate in life and converſation. 
It confounds all the ends and deſigns of Chriſ- 
tianity, and ſtops the progreſs of virtue and 
religion in the world, to be under the tuition 
of men unſound in practice, though profeſling 
ſound doctrine : there is no good proſpect in 
depending upon ſuch ; for the jealouſy of others 


will eyermore ſtand in the way of their in- 


ſtructions, and remain a dead weight upon 
them. To practiſe as we profeſs on an erro- 
neous principle is no doubt criminal in its na- 
ture, yet it is ſuch a crime 'as-carries with it 

ſome ſort of plea, and the face of an excuſe ; 
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but to practiſe contrary to what we certainly 
know, openly preach and confidently profeſs, 


N what neither God nor marr can bear without 
deteſtation and reſentment. It blaſts a man's 


reputation ſo as he ean do no great matter of 
good ever after, either for himſelf or others, 


even in the way of temporal dealings with 


men, much more in ſpirituals. For the mini- 


ſters of God are ſent into the world, to per- 
fuade and inſtruct in love without any force 


on conſeienee; and how ſhall they be able to 


do that by perſuaſion, which ſeems to come 


out of the months of ſueh men loaded with 
hypocriſy, to impoſe upon others? Miniſters 
of Toofe behaviour and unguarded manners are 
the moſt unqualified perfons in the world to 
act in religious concerns, for the good of 
fouls ; for if they know not how to take care 
of their own, car they with any reaſon be 
fuppoſed to look after others, with any degree 
of love and faithfulneſs? Without fomething 
of ſaint- like innocence, few have fkill enough 
to blow the trumpet in Dion and ſound the alarm 
of God's wrath to the unconverted, to caufe 
the heart of man to tremble, and turn unto. 
the Lord for a blefling, Repentance and faith 
are bleſſings which we indeed receive at the 
hand of God as his gifts, but yet they ordinja- 
N h 
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 rily come by hearing the word of God; and 


who will readily open their hearts to receive 


it from the mouth of an unworthy Apoſtle or 
miniſter, whoſe manners give offence, although 
It be the power of God unto falvation to every 
one that believeth; who will believe their 
report? We find the obſtinacy of the Jews 
-was able to withſtand all the divine preaching 


of Chriſt himſelf, becauſe there went about 


a falſe report of him raiſed by the Phariſees, 


| who not being able to oppaſe his doctrine, or 
to reſiſt the force of reaſon with which he 


ſpoke, reſolved to defame him in his life and 
manners z Behold, ſay they, a man gluttonous, 
and 'a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
finners; and in the Chriſtian Church the caſe 
will be much worſe, although we ſhould ſpeak 
with the tongues of men or angels, and have not 


charity, that is, not only are without the per- 


fection of Chriſtian love, but are deficient in 
moral goodneſs and righteouſneſs, which are 
the ordinary fruits thereof, (which is much 


more than not being nicely exact in ceremo- 


nials, which was all the Jews had with any 


ſhew of reaſon to object againſt our Saviour,) 
we ſhall find: men as obſtinate in this age to 
edify by all we can ſay or do for, them, in the 
way of our office. Men are led by the evi- 
dence 
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dence of ſenſe ſometimes in the better forma- 


tion of a rational judgement, - and why may 
they not be ſometimes ſtaggered in their ordi- 
nary way of thinking, by ſomething that looks 
like ſenſible evidence againſt them? If we 
hear a man, who lives like a heathen, talking 
learnedly in the language of the Goſpel, ſome, 
who know nothing of his converſation and 


manners, may think he is delivering a good 


Chriſtian leſſon, but there will be perhaps 
others ſtrangely given to doubt, and apt enough 
to ſuſpect, that there may be in him ſome ſpice 
of prieſteraft and hypocriſy lurking under the 


ſanctified face of Chriſtianity. Surely one im- 


moral clergyman doth more hurt to the cauſe 
of God and religion in the Church, than ten 
good ones can rectify! St. John bids us, not 
to believe every ſpirit, but to try them, whether 


; they be of God, "And again, Let no man deceive | 


you ; be that doeth righteouſneſs is righterus, even 


| as he is righteous. This is the only way to try 
a ſpirit, which we are to truſt to and believe. 


Mere notional and ſpeculative knowledge is 
not enough to recommend a preacher of righte- 


 ouſneſs, but ſuch muſt alfo lead a righteous 
life, and by his own example in doing the 


work of righteouſneſs, ſhew that he is indeed 
righteous, For St. Paul tell us, Satan himſelf 
ſometimes is transf5rmed into an angel of light. 


Let | 


% © a 


Let us all therefore not only watch over the 
ock but over ourſelves, that no blemiſh ap- 
pear in our lives, to wound the ſpirit of our 
friends, or open the mouths of our enemies 
_ againſt us; and ſince to us is committed the 2 Cor. 6. 3. 
word of reconciitation, let us give no offence in 
any thing, that the miniſtry be not blamed, but 


in all things approving ourſelves as the minifters 
of Gad. 
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| ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH E following Papers were drawn up 
at firſt by - Doftor Wotton, for the Uſe of 
a Friend, but were afterwards improved and. 
enlarged by him, with a Deſign to make 
them public. 1 ! Was with this View that 
the deceaſed Autho Put them into my 1 
and I do aſſure the Reader, that they are 
exact printed from his Manuſcript, without 


any Addition, Diminution, or Altera; on, 


3 1 


5 


April 9, 
1734.7 


HENRY GALLY.- 
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A PROPER METHOD, Tc. 
w o eV OE DRYY 
8 7 R. 97 


Tr; is fo long fines I pws you my 
thoughts 8 zoncernitig a proper method of di- 
recting our ſtudies in divinity, that I have been 
feveral times tempted to think it they felt way 
rather to break my promiſe, than, at i ꝑreat a 


diſtance of time, to go about to keep it. I have 
reaſon to fear you will ſuſpect me of vanity, as 
if T took fo long a time, that you might ex- 
pet . me ſomething a and 

| | * 3 beyond 


\ 


bs 
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| beyond what has been already dane by,. uch 
4 greater men than myſelf. Lazineſs, in truth, 
| | bas thus long kept me from making good my 
| | { word] and even that has had an influence upon 
| me ſo long, that at laſt I was aſhamed, and, as 
men often are in greatemicaſes, diſheartened, 
and at a loſs where to begin, ſince I could not 
ww begin without confeſſing a fault. But ſince it 

q is never too late to amend, I have at laſt fe- 

ſolved to ſet down what you here ſee, which is 
entirely ſubmitted to your cenſure. 

The firſt thing which a divine is to udy, 
is the ſcriptures, To be thoroughly acquainted 
gu and intention of God in both 

covenants, is abſolutely neceſſary to every one 
that would be a preacher of the goſpel. Now 
ſince the new covenant cannot be exactly un- 
derſtood, without knowing the old; and ſince 
the knowledge of the old requires an acquaint- 
ance with many and variqus things which are 
peculiar to the Jewiſh nation; I would there- 
fore propoſe, that the Old Teſtament ſhould be 
1 : carefully ſtudied in the fuſt place. I have 
1 8 often wiſhed, that (at leaſt) a competent ſkill 
19 in Hebrew were a ne eceſſary qualification for » 
orders with us, as it is in Holland; becauſe 


then ſtudents i in divinity would not be obliged 
at 
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at every turn to take things upon truſt, which 
- otherwiſe they muſt be forced to do. But 
that I ſhall wholly wave at preſent, and pro- 
poſe nothing to our ſtudent that requires any _ 
learned language beſides Latin and Greek, in 
both which, together with a courſe of acade- 
mic learning, I take it for pong he is not to 
ſeek. 

Now to n the account of the 
_ Jewiſh polity, as we have it deſcribed in the 
Old Teſtament, Dr. Spencer's great work 
De Legibus Hebræorum, Outram de Sacrificiis, 
Reland's Antiquitates Hebraica and Cunæus 
de Republica Hebræorum, vill be ſufficient. 
Theſe books, ſtudied with care, will make a 
man as god a maſter of the letter of Moſes 's 
law, and of the nature of the ſewiſh oecono- 
my, as he needs to be, unleſs he intends to be 
a maſter in that learning. If he would be 
very exact, he may add Selden's tracts, De 
Synedriis, De Jure Naturali & Gentium juxta - 
Leges Hebrzorum, his Uxor Hebraica and 
De Succeſſione in Poatificatum. © Selden's 
way of writing is obfcure and intricate, and 
his digreſſions are many and long; but then 
the uncommon variety of things worth know- 
ing hes aa for the trouble. But I would 
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_ . not adviſe our Rudent to begin with him, for 
more reaſons than one. At the bottom he 
hated the bierarchy of the Church of England, 
and he ſeems to have been never better pleaſed, 
than when he could ſhew his learning, in ga- 
thering together what he Kpprehended might 
do it a prejudice. 
If our ſtudent would "FA ow the Jews 
allegorized almoſt every thing in the Moſaic 
diſpenſation, he need only read Philo Judæus. 
If he would ſee what accounts they gave of 
| themſelves to the Gentiles, let him ſtudy Jo 
1 - fephps. If he has a mind thoroughly to un- 
1 derſtand thoſe traditions of the Scribes and 
Phariſees, for which they are fo. ſeverely re- 
buked by our Bleſſed Saviour in the” Evange- 
liſts, he will find a compleat ſyſtem of them in 
Surenhuſius's Edition of the Miſna, with the 
Commentaries of Maimonides and Bartenora. 
The Miſna is the text of what the Jews call the 
Talmud, i. e. the traditional or oral doctrine, 
Which (as they pretend) God gave to Moſes 
ppon Mount Sinai, which though it was not 
put into writing, till after the deſtruction of 
the ſecond temple, yet was (if you will be- 
lieve the Jewiſh maſters) carefully banded 
down from age do age, till that time. Suren- 
. 455 1 5 huſius 
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 chuſius has printed, a text of the Miſaa n 
Latin and Hebrew; the two commentators 
are only in Latin. It is a noble and au- 
thentic collection of what the Jews have built 
upon Moſes's law in every particular. If our 
ſtudent cares not to go through that volumi— 
ate work, Reland's Hebrew Antiquities, and 
Dr. Lightfoot's Works, will perhaps be ſuſſi- 
cient. Ligh foct's Horæ Hebraice upon ſe- 
veral of the books of the New Teſtament, 
ſnould be read with care; and Reland's He- 
brew Amiquities, which are very thart, ſhould 
p be got almoſt by heart, by thoſe that will ſit 
down «ith a general knowledge in theſe mat- 
ters, and yet would not be wholly ignorant of 
them. If one would know the cuſtoms of 
that nation at this day, which are very well 
worth knowing, F. Simon's Tranſlation of ; 
Leo Modena's Tract of the Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Jews, Fleury of the Manners 
of the Jews, (which is an admirable little 
book) and Buxtorf's Synagoga Judaica, will 
give him ample ſatisfaction. For commen- 
tators upon the Old. eee nM Grotius and 


£5 © Dug Wotton has 5050 publiſhed two titles of the 
Miſna, viz. Sabbath and Eruvin, with an Su. tranſ- 
lation and annotations, Lond. 1718. 


Qs Le 


Le G ſhould. be carefy 
aware, that many people willwonder, and not 
unjuſtly, that I ſhould adviſe. the reading of 
Mr. Le Clere's Commentaries upon the Bible: 
and I do confeſs that where a prophecy, a 
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ly ſtudied, I am 


miracle, or a myſtery, comes in his way, he 


muſt be read with caution. But in other 


things, he may be ſtudied and relied upon as 
a prudent and a judicious interpreter. 
The whole natural Hiſtory of the Bible is 


exhauſted by Bochart in his Hierozoicon ; 


as the acgount how the world was peopled after 


the flood, is in his Phaleg. If our ſtudent 


would {ce variety of interpretations upon diffi- 
cult places, Pool's Synopſis Criticorum, and 
the London Critics, which have been lately 


reprinted in Holland, with. additions, will fa- 


tisfy his curioſity. I had like to have for- 
got Bp. Patrick's Expoſitions upon a great 
Part of the Old Teſtament, in which there is 
great learning, and great variety, and what will 
dave the reading of many volumes. 


When the Old Teſtament is thus made 


eaſy, our ſtudent will go to the New. There 


two commentaries are neceſſary, Grotius and 


Hammond, of Le Clerc's edition, are the moſt 
conſiderable. LAY" $ Commentary upon the 
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Harmony of the Goſpels, is of admirable uſe 


to underſtand what our Saviour did and taught. 
He adjuſts the time of every thing that is men- 
tioned in the Evafigeliſts with great exactneſs, 


and by that means clears many and important 
difficulties, which had eſcaped the diligence of 


thoſe that went before him. Pearſon's An- 


nales Paulini contain an accurate hiſtory of the 
actions of St. Paul. Dr. Whitby's Annota- 
tions upon the New Teſtament, are very well 
Worth reading, and even thoſe who perhaps 


may not agree with hiin in every thingg dat he 
ſays, yet muſt allow him to be an interpreter, 


from whom many very uſeful things may be 


Jearnt, The Hiſtory of the Canon of the 


New Teſtament, is fully, and with incredible 


diligence and exactneſs, delivered to us by Dr. 
Mill in his Prolegomena to his noble Edition 


of the Greek Teſtament. But for a conſtant. 


interpreter of the text of the New A papa 
I would recommend St. Chryſoſtom to 

preacher, beyond all the eommentators 5 
ever wrote. His explications are very judi· 
cious. He ſeldom allegorizes ; and goes to 


| the bottom of almoſt every thing wbich he 
undertakes. His reducing all things to Prace | 


tice by thoſe moral diſcourſes which are an« 
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nexed to all his interpretations, and his noble 
and eloquent harangues upon all manner of 
Chriſtian duties, will he exceedingly uſeful to 
any one, whoſe bulineſs | is- to inſtruct the 
people out of the pulpit.” The truth is, St. 
Chryſoſtom alone, well digeſted, will go a great 
way to form a ſolid and eloquent preacher. 
His commentaries are well epitomized by 
Theophylact, and not ill by Oecumenius. 
Theophylact is plain and ſhort, and eafily in- 
telligible by any man that underſta ds the text 
of the Greek Teſtament, FS 
When our ſtudent has gone thus: far, he 
will be competently well acquainted with the 
charters of our religion, and when he under- 
ſtands the tenure by which we hope to hold 
hereafter; he will be able to clear that title to 
others. But I would not have him reſt here. 
An acquaintance with the wiles of Satan, which 
in every age have been various, and have ope- 
rated variouſly,. will be of unſpeakable uſe. 
The firſt enemies of Chriſtianity were Jews 
and Heathens. By the text of the Old Teſta- 
ment, well underſtood, we ſhall be able ſuth- 
ciently to confute the reaſonings, and defeat the 
 pretences of the former, Lo know how the 
2 Chriſtians e the latter, the ancient 
. __ apologiſts 
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apologiſts ought carefully to be ſtudied. ©" The 
firſt fathers were in died, as well as in name, 
Apoſtoliei. The moſt ancient of them, who 
in the Greek church were read along with the 
canonical ſcriptures in their public aſſemblies, 
are admirably well turned into Engliſh by our 
truly great metropolitan. Cotelerjus has printed 
them in Greek and Latin, and his edition has 
been lately reprinted in Molland by Mr. Le 
Clere. The chiefeſt apologiſts are Juſtin 
Martyr, Minutius Felix, Tertullian, Athe- 


nagoras; Origen againſt Celſus, and Euſebiuus 


in his Diſcourſes of Evangelical Preparation 
and Demonſtration. Theſe laſt contain a 
noble treaſure of ancient learning. Euſebius 
in Greek, and St. Auguſtine De Civitate Dei, 

in Latin, have rifled the Gentile ſtores, and 
made the Heathen learning exceedingly ſub- 
fervient to the overthrowing the Heathen 
religion. To theſe I may add Clement Alex- 
andrinus's Stromateus, and Theodoret De 
Curandis Græcorum Affectibus, and then you 
have the moſt conſiderable books of that kind, 
which are preſerved to us of the ancients. In 
Juſtin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew, we ſee what weapons the firſt Chriſtians | 
uſed againſt that nation. The diſcipline of 
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the primitive church we ſee in Ignatius's and 


Cyprian's Epiſtles, and in ſame of Tertulli- 
an's pieces. Ignatius's and Cyprian's Epiſtles 
ſhould be thoroughly digeſted,. if we would 


bear up ſucceſsfully againſt the oppoſers of our 
hierarchy. Along with theſe I would adviſe 
dur ſtudent to read Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical 


Hiſtory, (Valeſius's Edition is incomparably 


the beſt of him) and the other Greek eccleſiaſ- | 


tical hiſtorians. If that edition be not at hand, 


Dr. Ms Engliſh Tranſlation may be 


uſed, who has . Valeſius's m with 


great jue gment. 


When the Empire became Chriſtian under | 


Conſtantine the Great, a ne ſcene opened, 
and inſtead of joining againſt the common 
enemy, Chriſtians fought againſt one another. 


They had indeed ſome conteſt with Heretics 


before, but the opinions of many of them 
were monſtrous, not far extended, and moſt of 
them ſhort lived, If our ſtudent be curious 
to know what they were, he may be fully 
fatisfied in Irenzus and Epiphanius. The 
truth is, the common danger united the Chriſ- 


tians in thoſe days, and frequent perſecutions 


the fiery trial, in a good meaſure uncorrupt 
| | in 


kept thoſe who were conſtantly preparing for 
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in the faith, as well as exact in their conver- 
ſation. What I ſay here will be better un- 
ſtood from Dr. Cave's Primitive Chriſtianity, 
and Fleury's Manners of the Ancient Chriſ- 
tians, than from, any thing which I can add of 
my owl The firſt diſputes, when they were 
quiet abroad, were concerning the myſteries of 
our faith among. themſelves. = Their ſtate of 


theſe controverſies will be well comprehended 


by the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories of Socrates, So- 
zomen, and Theodoret, and by the polemical 


and apologetical writings of St. Athanaſius, 


which may be peruſed in a ſmall time. And 
' what the orthodox believed upon all theſe ſub- 
Jes, is beautifully delivered in 185 many 
diſcourſes of St. Chryſoſtom. 

The hiſtory of the Donatiſts, whoſe ſchiſm 
3 out in the Weſt, about the time that 
Arianiſm began to, enflame the Eaſt, ſhould 
likewiſe be known. It will be uſeful in the 
preſent age, when eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and 
indeed the whole power of the church, has 
been ſo impudently ridiculed. St. Auguſtine's 
Tracts againſt the Donatiſts, and Optatus's 
Diſcourſe of Schiſm againſt Parmenianus, will 


5 5 i 0 


give a ſufficient taſte of the ancients way of 5 15 bw 


reaſoning upon theſe ſubjects. 
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= . eur Rudent uvold Kiew, in che general, 
| | what the decifions of the ancient church were 
| in its councils, Caran a's and Cabaſſutius's 
Summs will ſatisfy him; and the hiſtory of 
4 their ſeveral meetings is ageurately written bvß 
| k Du Pin, whoſe account of Eccleſiaſf tie al Wri- | 
ters is undoubtedly the beſt we have. 
dn fuppoſe it will be mpoed, a 1 
| Mould now come home. An Engliſh divine 
is obliged to preach to the people of England, 
and to defend the faith and diſeipline of the 
1 church of England againſt all oppoſers. The 
| 5 manner of our preaching now, which is come 
US —- to an admirable height, is chiefly to be learnt 
8 ttrom the preachers fince the teſtoration of King 
k Charles II. and among them Archbiſhop Til. 
FI lotfon is unqueſtionably the greateſt man in 
| that way. The ſermons which he publiſhed 
Himſelf, differ ſo much from his poſthumous 
1 ones, that one would hardly think many of 
4 i f I them to have been written hy the ſame man. 
1 Art, and elegance, and perſpicuity, appear in 
1 | the utmoſt perfection in the former; and 
au when I would labour to compoſe a ſermon A 
. 6 with the utmoſt care, 1 would prepare my | 
mind, and eonſequently my ftile, with reading 
ſome few of thoſe diſcourſes an To 
s _ ſome 
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ſome of his poſthumous 'diſcourſes he put his 
laſt hand. The reſt ſhew great judgment and 
knowledge of the holy ſeriptures; and being 
compoled with wonderful familiarity and eaſi 
neſs of ſtile, without any affectation of elo 
quence, may be Imitated with advanta by 
one that would ſpeak to a plain ur 
audience; and therefore to a preacher, who is 
not ſuppoſed, as Bp. Sanderſon ſays, to preach 

ad Aulam, they will be very ſerviceable; to 
whom for the ſame purpoſe I would likewiſe 
recommend Mr. Bragg's Diſcourſes upon the 
Parables and Miracles of our Saviour; eſpeci- 
ally if he would learn to emancipate himſelf 
from tlie Lavery of uſing notes; which is 


4 » * 
i 1 * 


never to be done by-endeavouring to imitate 


the brigliteſi patterns, or copying after the 
moſt laboured compoſitions. But here, ſince 
I have mentioned :preaching without notes, 
1 would earneſtly adviſe our ſtudent. met to 
attempt it, till he is ſo far a maſter of his pro- 
feſſion, as that he can, upon any occaſion, 
produce out of his own treaſure, things new | 
and old. Otherwiſe, what he ſays, will be 
© tattling, not preaching. Before Archbiſhop. 
Tillotſon's time there were not many conſider- 
able colleRtions of ' ſermons, ' except Gataker's 
. and 
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and Sanderſon's. In Gatäker's and Sanderſon's 


Sermons (ſuitably to the very great learning of 


the man) there is a wonderful variety of uſeful 
matter, but his manner is not now to be imi- 
tated. What Bp. Sanderſon has writ is all 


| gold, and thoroughly refined. His judgment 


is exquiſite, and not a word is to be loſt; but 


he is rather to be digeſted than copied. The 


preachers ſince Tillotſon are obvious; fo 1 


ſhall name none but Dr. Barrow, who with 
his extenfive knowledge, and rare copia of 


words (in the choice of which, it muſt be 


confeſſed, he is not always exact), ſeems to 


Have purpoſely collected whatſoever could be 


poſſibly ſaid upon the ſubject. No man that 
reads Dr. Barrow up>n: any ſubjtt which he 
has handled, need rack his invention for 


topicks, upon which to ſpeak, or for arguments 


to make theſe topicks good. 
„If our divine is obliged to be a contlac 


preacher, it will be neceſſary for him to have 
what is commonly called a body of divinity, 
in his head. In order to that, IJ would adviſe 
Him firſt to begin with Grotius of the#truth 


of the Chriſtian Religion, which ſhould be in 
a manner got by heart, and when that is well 


digeſted, he may then, with great vrofit, go 20 
"= | through 
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through with ſome general ſyſtems of divinity, 


Of theſe I would recommend four; two 


written py our divines, and two. by foreigners. 


Our own are Bp. Pearſon's Expoſition of the 
Creed, and Bp. Burnet's Expoſition of the 
XXXIX Articles, Thoſe. written by fo- 
reigners are the Inſtitution of Calvin and 
Epiſcopius. I-would have our ſtudent begin 


with Pearſon and Burnet. I know fault has 


been found with ſome things in Burnet's Ex- 
poſition of the XXXIX Articles, but I thinks 
generally ſpeaking, without ground, 

The chief enemies we have to oppoſe, are 
Papiſts, Diſſenters, Arians, and thoſe whom 
we commonly ball Deiſts. Againſt. the Pa- 


piſts, beſiqes the diſcourſes written againſt 


Popery in King James's reign, the beſt books 
are Chillingworth againſt Knot, Laud againſt 
Fiſher, Stillingfleet's Defence of Laud, and 


his Tracts concerning the Idolatty of the 


Church of Rome, Tillotſon's Rule of Faith, 
Barrow againſt the Pope's Supremacy, Maſon's 


and Burnet” s Defences of the Ordinations of 
.Cburch of England, and Field of the 


the, 
Church, As the Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
we have in the firſt place Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical 
Polity, Bilſon of the perpetual Government of 
pF Chriſt's 


N © 


I; 
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| Chrilf's Otvarch, Stillingfleer's Unreaſonable- 


neſs of Separation, Archbiſhop King of the In- 


ventions of Men in the Service ff God, 
Falkner's Diſcourſes againſt Diflenters, and 
the London Caſes, which are written with 
excellent temp : 
we may add, Df. 
| his Defenee of 2 apaioft Blondel, 


and judgment: to which 
Hammond's Tracts, with 


and Biſhop Pearſon's Defence of the Epiſtles 


of St. Ignatius. The controverſy concerning 


the rights of the church will properly come 
in here; though: the author of the peſtilent 


book fo called is equally an enemy to the 


Preſbyterians and to us. Thoſe that would 


| underſtagd that-controverſy well, mould read 
Mr. Thorhdike's Works, and be Anſwers 
do che Rights, of which Biſhop Potter's and 
Dr. Hickes's are the moſt eonſiderable. What 
| the Quakers hold, and how their tenets may 
be expoſed, will be fully ſeen in Leſley's, 


Bugg's, and Keith's Diſcourſes. 
The beſt books againſt the Arians, beſides 


Pearſon upon the Creed, are Bifhop _ 
Works, and the Tracts of the ancient F 


ezainſt the Arians, which are very os. only 
We have an accurate ſum-of what the fathers 
dave ſaid upon that ſubject, in Petavius's 
2 ? Dogmats 
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Dograata Theologica, ſet down at large; = 


But Petavius being inclinable to Arianiſm, 
(though 2 Jeſuit) Biſhop Bull's: Defence: of 
the Nicene Creed ſhould be read along with 
him. Grotius and Sti linsflec have exhauſted 
that part of the contro 


the ſatisbactlen of Jeſus CI. 
Againſt thoſe- that deny either bs 


of God, or any actual revelation; of His will 


to mankind, this age has produced more ex- 
cellent writers, than all the ages that have 


gone before us. The opinions of the ancient 


philoſophers upon the ſuhject are very accu». 
Tately deſcribed and explained by Dr. Cuds 


worth. in his Intellectual Syſtem of the Uni- 


verſe. Phe exiſtenee of a God, and the 
neceſſity of a providence, as they may he 
proved from the works of the creation, are 


proved beyond contradiRtion, and the particu- 


lars demonſtrated by Dr. Bentley and Dr. 
Clarke, in their Boylean Lectures, by Dr. 
Cheyne in his Philoſophical Principles of Na- 
tural Religion, and by Mr. Derham in his 
Phyſico - Theology. Judge Hales's Origina- 
tion of Mankind is likewiſe well worth read- 


ing upon this ſubject; and Dr. Jenkin's Rea- 


ſonableneſs and Certainty of the Chriſtian. 


Religion, 


— 
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Religion, with Biſhop Stillingfleet's Origines 
Sacræ (eſpecially  the- poſthumous editions) 


contain great variety of uſeful and curious 


6 learning upon theſe heads. | 
indications where that 


knowledge lies, wher With it is proper for a 


Theſe are general, 


divine to be. acquainted. As for a method of 
forming a courſe of ſtudies, every man muſt 


conſult himſelf, and chuſe what he likes beſt; 


and that method which is eaſieſt and plea- 
ſanteſt (in both which caſes all men are to 


judge for themſelves) is for that very reaſon 
the propereſt. Men's minds differ as much 
as their bodies. Every man not only thinks 
for himſelf, but has ſome peculiarities in his 
way of thinking diſtinct from other men. And 
| in ſtudy ing it is not ſo much what a man 


comprehends, as what he likes, that muſt en- 
gage him, When men are once jaded, they 
preſently give over. Beſides, every man muſt 
be guided by the books he can procure, by 


the leiſure that he has; and by the, precognita 
that he has already attained. However, ſince 
you may poſſibly be willing to know my 
thoughts concerning what I think a uſeful way 


of ſtudying divinity, for thoſe who would be 
maſters of their profeſſion, in as full an extent, 


d | 2s =! 
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as it can be attained without being acquainted: ' 


with the Hebrew language; or at leaſt con- 


cerning ſuch a one, as may be the moſt eaſily 
and with leaſt expence purſutd, I Tha ane 


the following obſervations. 


1. In ſtudying the ſcriptures, a E's 


and regular courſe of reading the Bible, from 
the beginning to the end, is, in my opinion, 


not ſo profitable at firſt to him that would 


ſtudy it as a divine. He had better read the 
hiſtorical books firſt, i. e. Geneſis, the begin- 
ning of Exodus, and of Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy, and then Joſhua, and ſo on to the 


end of Eſther, a good deal-of Ifaiah'and Jere-: 


miah, the beginning, of Daniel, and the Mac- 
cabees; then the Goſpels and the Acts; and 


along with theſe Joſephus. The Lucanæ in 


the Sacred Hiſtory are well ſupplied by him, 
and his aceount of that abomination of deſola- 
tion, when Titus deſtroyed the ſecond temple, 
is a noble deſcription of the completion of 
thoſe terrible prophecies by which our bleſſed 
Saviour foretold the diſſolution of the Jewiſh 


polity in the 24th chapter of St. Matthew, 
and the 13th chapter of St. Mark. Along 


with theſe I would recommend Archbifhop: _ 
_ Ufher's © ARON of the Old and New Te ſta- 
ment, 
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and which well digeſted, will give a young 
divine a very found knowledge of the hiſtory 


of the world, ſasned and profane, from the 
creation to the deſtruction of the ſecond tem- 
ple; which knowledge will upon innumera- 


ble occaſions be of unſpeakable. uſe. 


2. This being done, I would have our 
ſtudent begin the Pentateuch again, and read 
it quite through, not only what is hiſtorical, 
but alſo that part which contains the ſtatutes 
and ordinances which God gave the Iſraelites 


by the hand of Moſes, very carefully; and 


immediately after, St. Paul's Epiſtles, which 
without a competent ſkill in the Jewiſh: oeco- 
nomy, eſpecially thoſe to the Galatians: and 


Hebrews will not be thoroughly underſtood. 
| Whereas by the method that I propoſe, Moſes: 
and St. Paul will explain each other. But 
6 here F would recommend two books which 


well digeſted will make this work very eaſy. 
The firſt is Surenhuſius's B- Karahnayic 


ſive Conciliationes Locorum V. T. que alle- 


gantur in N. T. ſecundum Modos allegandi 
& Formulas interpretandi Theologorum He- 


bræorum. There be particularly ſhews how 


our bleſſed Saviour and his diſeiples proved 
what 
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what they faid out of Moſes, and the Prophets, 
and why they quoted every paſſage, that they 
thought proper for their purpoſe, in the par- 
ticular manner in which we ſee it alledged. 
He compares their methods of argumentation 
with thoſe which are uſed by the Jewiſh maſ- 
ters; and thereby demonſtrates the cogency 
of many arguments produced by St. Paul, 
which have perplexed moſt Chriſtin inter- 
preters ; and ſo ſhews the connection between | 
the covenants in a full and convincing ma- 
ner. And though his deſign led him to quote 
the Hebrew text at every turn, yet his work 
is ſo contrived, that thoſe that do not under- 
ſtand Hebrew need not be frightened, ſince 
moſt of his allegations are exactly tranſlated, 
and by that means the thread of his arguments 
may be very eaſily comprehended. 
The other book which upon this occaſion 
| | ſhould be very carefully read, and that more 
y than once, is Dr. Allix's Reflections upon the 
Books of the Old and New Teſtament, to 
prove the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion., 
It is a noble ſtore-houſe of arguments to con- 
found the Jews, by proving tliat Jeſus Chriſt 
is the Meſſiah, and to put our Free-thinkers 
to ſilence, who diſpeſieve revelation at the | 
R ſame 
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| ane time. But the reaſon why it ſhould be 
ſtudied particularly along with the Moſaical 
law, is, becauſe he fhews that the ſame de- 
ſign goes through the hiſtory, the law, and 
the prophecies of the Jews, with one conſent 
to bring us to Jeſus of Nazareth, and, when 
once he appeared to furniſh us with invincible 
arguments to prove, that he was 92 te 91 
ind the Meſſian. 47 
Along with theſe Spencer de n He- 
| ee Cunæus de Republica Hebræorum, 
Outram de Sacrificiis, and Reland's Antiqui- 
tatis Hebraicæ, may be read. Though Dr. 
Spencer ſhould, I think, be read with: caution; 
and the books I mention with him will be 
good preſervatives againſt any. evil impreſſions, 
which ſometimes an unwary. reading of that 
work of his. __ _ in * e of his 
r n. 4115 6 % et:11 {vo ' = 
To them he Frey 1 nk at Joi 
Surenbuſus's edition of the Miſna. If he 
does that, I would adviſe him to read :the 
reſpective titles * in the Miſna (which are 
ä 9 of them eee _— one i 
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>, + The contents ef all eaten of the Miſa, are des 
arigh the forementioned cranſlation of Sabbath and Eruvin. 
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in the order i in which they lie in the pant 
teuch, without any regard to the order in 

vhich they lie in the Miſna itſelf. As for 
inſtance; when the chapter of the Waters of 
Jealouſy, in the fifth of Numbers, or that of 
taking a Brother's Wife, in the 25th of Deu- 
teronomy, are read in the Pentateuch, then 


the titles Sota and Jevammoth, which corre- 


fpond to thoſe laws, ſhould be read in the 
Miſna, and ſo of the reſt. The Miſna and 
its commentators will appear very dry, and 
perhaps ridieulous at firſt, to men wholly 
_unacquainted with that learning, but uſe will 
foon conquer that, and the benefit which will 
_ thence ariſe towards the underſtanding the 
_ Moſaic law, will abundantly compenſate the 
pains; and I ſpeak from experience, that all 
the Chriſtian commentators put together (at 
leaſt thoſe that I have uſed) will not give a 
tenth part of the light to the underſtanding 
the law of Moſes, that may be had by the 


help of the Jewiſh traditions. Now the text 


of theſe traditions, which the Rabbiniſtic Jews. 
hold to be of equal authority to that of the 
Pentateuch, is the Miſna; and that being 
deſigned as a ſuperſtructure to the written law . 
In all its branches, the underſtanding of it 
"2 hon 
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© will. fix the law itſelf more firmly in our 


minds, But I would not adviſe our ſtudent 
to meddle with the Miſna the firſt time that 
he reads the Pentateuch even with commen- 
tators, but to reſerve it till he has compleated 


the reſt of his biblical ſtudies. It will then 


be eaſier, pleaſanter, and more profitable. 
3. When the Levitical law is well under - 
good, the Prophets will be read with great 
advantage. They will then be eaſy, and the 
force of their admonitions will be evidently 


ſeen. Afterwards the Poetical Books of Serip- 


ture may be ſtudied, and Jaſt of all the pro- 
phecies of Daniel and St. John. As to the 
Revelation of St. John, I would have every 
man left to himſelf how far he will ſtudy its 
only it ſeems cerrain to me, that the ſpirit of 
God deſigned to draw in ſhades in that reve- 
lation, the future ſtate of the church, till the 
general confummatiop of all things, and not 
barely to give ſuch temporary predictions as 
Grotius and Dr. Hammond would make us 
believe. If the Bible be read in this order, 


in a regular way, and with the ſame applica- 


tion that we read a new book juſt come out, 
I will anſwer for it, the profit will be unſpeak · 


able. The firſt time I would adviſe our ſtu- 


dent 
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| dent to dſe commentators very ſparingly, and 
rather. mark down what he does not com- 


| prehend, to be examined upon a review at laſt, 


than to conſult other men as often as he finds 


himſelf at a ſtop, I would alſo adviſe him to 
read it this firſt-time in our common Engliſh . 
tranſlation. That is the language in which 
we are to inſtruct the people. Its phraſeology 


ought always to be familiar to us. That we 


daily hear read in the church. To it all our 


books of divinity are accommodated. But 

then afterwards the Old Teſtament ſhould be 
read along with che LXX, and the vulgar 
Latin; and the New Teſtament with.. the 

Greek. The Evangeliſts and the - Apoſtles 
formed their Greek ſtyle upon the trarſlation 
of the Old Teſtament: (which if not all, yet 
at leaſt the. Pentateuch,, was made by the 


LXXII interpreters at the command of Pto- 


lemy Philadelphus) and that they generally 
uſe when they quote any text out of the Old 
Teſtament, for which reaſon. a familiar. ac- 
quaintance with the text of that tranflation, 
will conduce exceedingly to the nn 
the Greek text itſelf of the New, .- . 


4. When the Holy Scriptures have been 


thus . read by themſelves, it will be 
| R 3 | proper 


— 
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proper to take ſome commentators at the 3 
reading. Our ſtudent may get a large inter- 
leaved Bible, and there ſet down ſuch inter- 
pretations as ſtrike him, and note parallel 
places, and particularly (as I adviſed before) 
let him ſet down his own doubts. What he 
can ſolve himſelf afterwards, will give him 

great pleaſure. Of all interpreters, paraphraſts 

are at firſt the uſefulleſt, Le Clerc and Ham- 

mond have written that way. Here again, I 

would recommend St. Chryſoſtom and Theo- 

phylact. They may be begun with: and St. 
Chryſoſtom's authority, conſidering the time 
wWheti he lived, and his excellent judgment, i is 
of more weight than the ONE of _ 
writer can be now. | ; N 
But becauſe there. are more W n than 

one why commentators ſhould be either ſtudied 

or conſulted, therefore diſtinction ought to be 

made between them according to the ſeveral 
deſigns for which they are wanted. Some 

give only a literal explication, and that too. 
only their own ; fuch are Ainſworth's on the 

Pentateuch, and the Pſalms. Others have 

only ſhort gloſſes in three or four words upon 

a paſſage, Theſe, when drawn with judg- 

ment, are very uſeful. Emmanuel Sa's anno- 
| | nations 
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avis upon aha Bible are 'of this kind 
Others, beſides a literal explication, give us 


long theological and moral digreſſions, which | 


when managed with judgment, are of excellent 


ufe to a preacher, Of theſe; ſince the ancients, 


J know none to be compared to Calvin, whoſe, 
commentaries are truly admirable. Joſeph. 
Scaliger, who · was a very competent judge, 


| ſpeaks of them in the Scaligerana with rap- 


ture. Some gather out of the Heathen wri⸗- 


ters, both Greek and Latin, proper paſſages to 
illuſtrate the text, and take great pains to 


ſhew the phraſeology, opinions, and traditions, 


f of the Gentile world, as they came in their 
way. In this kind no man comes up to Gro- 


tius, and our countryman, Pricaeus, as far as 
he goes. Others have taken pains to com- 


pare the text of the Old and New T eſtament, 


with the various and moſt remarkable verſions, 
fome. Eaftern, and ſome. European. In this 


| way Lewis de Dieu has done great ſervice z and 
ſo has our Mr. Bois, and both with the deſign 


that they might be aſſiſtant to thoſe who were 


* 


to tranſlate the bible into Low- Dutch and 
Engliſh. Mr. Bois was himſelf one of the 
tranſlators appointed in King James's time 
for that work, Others again take great care 
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ee of the Jenich totes, what is 


moſt valuable in the Rabbinical expoſitors, 


In this way Dr. Pocock and Dr. Lightfoot 
have excelled all others. Out of theſe, and 


the commentators already mentioned, our 
ſtudent will eaſily fee what to colle& that will 
be moſt for his purpoſe. - Mr. Le Clerc's 
commentaries I mentioned already. They are 
in every body's bands, and may be read with 


great advantage. But in his expoſition of 


many of the prophecies relating to the Meſ- 
fiah, he ought, as I have already mentioned, 


to be read with caution. But Dr. Allix's 
Reflections well digeſted, will prevent any 
ſiniſter impreſſions, which his commentaries 


upon the Old Teſtament, and notes upon the 
New, which he has publiſhed i in French, may 
make upon the minds of OY SB in. 
that particular. s. 


5. But one fort of ſtudy lon is 88 | 


That made me name Spencer, and Reland, 


and Outram, and Cunzus, to be read with the 
- Levitical law; and Joſephus and Uſher's 
Annals with the Hiſtory of the Bible. If alſo. 

ſome ſyſtem of divinity were read at by-hours, 
it would be very proper. I would by all 
means adviſe our ſtudent to bein with Gro- 


tius 
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tius * Veritate Relig. Chriſtianz, and: * 5 
£0 'to Pearſon's Expoſition. of the Creed; and 5 
afterwards take Biſhop Burnet's' Expoſition of 


the XXXIX Articles; and after they are well 
underſtood, he may read the Inſtitutions of 
Calvin and -Epiſcopius. Grotius will give 


him a general ſeheme of our religion. Pearſon 


Will fix him in the belief of the myſteries of 


Chriſtianity. Burnet explains the articles of 
our church, and therefore ſuch an expoſition 
as his (which is an admirable one) is very 


_ neceſſary for an Engliſh divine. The natu- 
ral defire which is implanted in mankind, to 


ſeek after abſtruſe or hidden things, has driven 
men in all ages, to buſy themſelyes in enqui- 
ries concerning predeſtination and free will. 


The ſtate of this controverſy, as it has been 
debated among the Proteſtants fince the ſynod 
of Dort, is there fully and impartially laid 
down, and ſummed up with _ 1 
and accuracy. Dr. Hat 


duties of our religion. - 
How far natural religion will carry us, is 

a well explained by Biſhop Wilkins. 

The duties of the Chriſtian life, and the 


* upon which obedience to thoſe duties 
R Fo ſtand, 


Catechiſm is an excellent explanation ow the 
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to ptoduce out of the Jewiſh ſtores, what is 
moſt valuable in the Rabbinical expoſitors. 


In this way Dr. Pocock and Dr. eee 


have excelled all others. Out of theſe, and 


the commentators already mentioned, our 
ſtudent will eaſily ſee what to colle& that will 


be moſt for his purpeſe. Mr. Le Clerc's 
commentaries I mentioned already. They are 
in every body's bands, and may be read with 


great advantage. But in his expoſition” of 
many of the prophecies relating to the Meſ- 
fiah, he ought, as I have already mentioned, 


to be read with caution. But Dr. Allix's 
Reflections well digeſted, will prevent any 


finiſter impreſſions, whieh his coramentaries 
upon the Old Teſtament, and notes upon the 
New, which he has publiſhed in French, may 


make upon the minds of N readers, f in 


that particular. P 


5. But one fort of ſtudy alone} is ha. 
That made me name Spencer, and Reland, 


and Outram, and Cunzus, to be read with the 


- Levitical law; and Joſephus and Uther's 


Annals with the Hiſtory of the Bible. If alſo. 
ſome ſyſtem of divinity were read at by- hours, 
it would be very proper. I would by all 
means adviſe our ſtudent to begin with Gro- 


tius 
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go to Pearſon's Expoſition: of the Creed, and 


afterwards take Biſhop Burnet's Expoſition of 
the XXXIX Articles; and after they are well 
_ underſtood, he may read the Inſtitutions of 
Calvin and -Epiſcopius. Grotius 'will give 


him a general ſcheme of our religion. Pearſon 


will fix him in the belief of the myſteries of 


Chriſtianity, Burnet explains the articles of 
our church, and therefore ſuch an expoſition 
as his (which is an admirable one) is very 


_ neceſſary for an Engliſh divine. The natu- 
ral defire which -is implanted in-mankind, to 


ſeek after abſtruſe or hidden things, has driven 


men in all ages, to buſy themſelyes in enqui- 
ries concerning predeſtination and free will. 
The ſtate of this controverſy, as it has been 
| debated among the Proteſtants ſince the ſynod 
of Dort, is there fully and impartially laid 


down, and ſummed up with equal judgment 5 
and accuracy. Dr. Hammond's Practical 


Catechiſm is an excellent e ws the 
duties of our religion. 

Ho far natural religion will carry us, is 
"admirably well explained by Biſhop Wilkins, 
The duties of the Chriſtian life, - and the 
* upon which obedience to thoſe duties 
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and; are fully ſet forth by Dr. Scot and Me. 
Kettlewel. I ſhould put the whole Duty of 
Man in the firſt-place, but that I take it for 
granted, no man that would ſtudy divinity, 
as a profeſſion, comes to it without having 
read that book over and over again long be- 


fore, to make him a Chriſtian, which is a ne- 
ceſſary preliminary to the being a divine 


Other books may be read in any order, 
provided one does not get a habit of ſkipping 
from one ſubject to another, before the ſub- 


| ject be well comprehended, which is very miſ- 


chievous and very common. No man can 
ever maſter any thing thoroughly that way. 
6. When our ſtudent is thus maſter of a 
ſeheme of the Credenda and Agenda of 
Chriſtianity, which will be got in a very com- 
petent degree by the foregoing method, 1 
would propoſe to him to read the Fathers. 
In reading them it will be adviſeable to uſe 


a common- place book. He that begins te . 


read them without having a body of divinity 
tolerably well in his head, will not know, at 
firſt; What to obſerve; he will ſet down things 


trivial, and omit things weighty : but if he 


comes to them with, a general knowledge of ; 
the ſeveral. controverſies in religion, which 
| have 
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have divided Chriſtendom in every PT wy 


may make the tenets, and practices of the ſeye - 
ral parties to be ſo many heads in his common- 


place book, and to thoſe heads he may refer 
what he ſhall meet with in his reading. 
other matters, he may make heads enough, 


according to his own inclination, by which 


(as 1 faid before) every man muſt guide him- 


 felf, For that no rules can or need be given 3 


ſince all men have ſome particular views in 


their ſtudies, which they will never loſe ſight 
of, the purſuit of which will make their labours 


more delightful to them. In a great many 
controverſies we have eollections of this ſort 
drawn up to our hands, which therefore, 
ſo far as they go, will ſave us the trouble of 


collecting upon thoſe heads, and it will be like- 
Wee wonderful ſatisfaction to find (as. we 


| ſhall frequently) that we obſerve things that 


thoſe. judicious and laborious men, who have 


made former collections, have omitted. Of 


this ſort are, Petavius's Dogmata Theologica 5. 
Bp. Cofin's Hiſtory of Tranſubſtantiation, and 
of the Canon of the Scriptures ; Bp. Gun» 
ning's Diſcourſe of Lent ; Utſher's Hiſtoria Ts 


Dogmatica, and Conference with Malone 3 


Dallæus De Cale: ä objecto contra 


Latinorum 


- 


For 
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N Fraditionem ; and ſeveral dikes; | 


I mention Forbeſius's Inſtructiones Hiſtorico- 
Fheologicæ, im the rear of theſe, as the moſt 


valuable book of this kind, that our ſtudent 


carr poſſibly make uſe of. He will there ſee a 
compleat hiſtory of all the controverſies that 
have diſtracted the church of Chriſt, dedueed 


through every age, with their minuteſt branches 
and ſubdiviſions. The proper authorities for 
every poſition that he lays down, are always 
ſet down, ſo that nothing needs be taken on 


truſt barely upon his word. He feldom or 
never varies from the decifions of the Catholic 
church in his determinations ; and his fuffer- 
ings, for the cauſe of epiſcopacy,. have deſerv- 
edly endeared him to the members of the epiſ- 


eopal churches of this iſand. Theſe were all 


great men; and their collections and obſerva- 
tions are of admirable uſe : but this ſhould not 


| deter men of ability and leifure from reading 7 
| the original compoſitions of the F athers. They 
will then Judge for themſelves ; 


and things 
will appear in a different, and in a much bet- 
ter view, than any repreſentations made by 


other men, can give; and for our courage | 
| ment, few of them are difficult. 
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7. The knowledge of what our 3 
Pang is of almoſt abſolute neceſſity to an En- 


glich divine. ' Here particular care muſt b 


taken, that we do not acquieſte in the accounts. 
which our friends: give of the opinions of thoſe: 
from whom they diſſent. If we miſrepreſent 


what they fay,. we ſhall not only be ſure to. 
hear of it again with reproach ; but, what is 

worſe, whatſoever we can urge againſt them 
witt loſe all its weight. And as all men hnñave 


2 right to be heard, fo no man's defence can 
be ſo fully or ſo fairly (at leaſt not ſo ſatisfac- 
torily),, repreſented as in his own words. 
Here then we are to diſtinguiſh between what 


private doctors ſay, and what is the voice of 


the community, whoſe opinions we examine. 
Bellarmin, and Perron, and Stapleton, are 
deſervedly eſteemed among the ableſt defenders 


of Popery : and yet whenever the Papiſts are 
preſſed from the writings of any, or all of theſe 


men, by our divines, they immediately tell us,. 
that what theſe doctors ſay, is only their pri- 
vate opinion, in which the church (as they 


call themſelves) are not obliged to acquieſee. 
I therefore we would ſucceſsfully attack the 


Papiſts, we muſt ſee what the church of Rome 
| has profeſſedly taught in any authentick books 


of 


* 


* 
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of 1 own. The Canons of the Councił of 
Frent whicti are nobly explained by F. Paul; 
in his hiſtory of that couneil) the Catechiſmus 
ad Parochos, and the Offices of the Church; 


which have been ſet forth ſinee the celebration 
af that council, may be depended upon. The 


Catechiſmius ad Parochos is the cleareſt and 
beſt ſyſtem of Popery that we have; and its 


authority cannot poſſibly be evaded, it having 
been compoſed by the order of P. Pius V. in 


purſuit of a decree of the council of Trent for 
that purpoſe. With theſe - one may read 


Chemnitius's Examen Concilii Tridentini. 


If I would know what the Lutherans will 


ſtand by, I would examine the Augſburg 


Confeſſion, and read Sleidan's: Hiſtory of the 


Reformation in Germany, and Seckendorf?s 


Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, (which laſt is a book 
eompleat in its kind) at the ſame time. The 
Harmony of the | Confeſſions of Proteſlant 


Churches, which are all printed together, will 


ſhew what every church has taught ſeparately 
from the reſt. In Knoxe's and Spotſwood's 
Hiſtories of the Church of Scotland, you will 
ſee what Scottiſh Preſbyterianiſm is, as it is 
repreſented by friends and foes. In Bp. Bur- 


net's. Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Church 
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fi England, you will have a full view of the 
ſteps which our church took,” when ſhe re- 
formed herſelf from the errors of Popery: 
and the doctrine of the church of England is 

BF fully feen in our Liturgy, Articles, and Ho- 

I milies. The Racovian Catechiſm will ſhew 
you what the Socinians formerly held in Po- 
land, and by what arguments they endeavoured. 

to ſupport their impious Hereſy. Barclays 
Apology gives us ſuch a ſyſtem of Quakeriſm, 
as the Quakers profeſs to abide by. The 
Acts of the Synod of Dort will fully inſtruct — 
us in the nature of Dutch Calviniſm; and the 
Acta Synodalia Remonſtrantium give the rea- 
ſons at large why the Arminians ſeparated 
from the Calviniſts, and refuſed to ſubſcribe to 
the decrees. of that ſynod... Orobio the Jew 
( whoſe papers in defence of Judaiſm are printed 
at length in Limborch's Collatio cum erudito 
Judo) does in them acquaint us with what 
the Jews have to ſay for themſelves, for their 
not-embracing the Chriſtian faith. Mr. Re- 
land has lately publiſhed a ſhort Syſtem of Ma- 
hometaniſm, written by a Mahometan; from 
which and from the Alcoran, which is well 
tranſlated into Latin, yau will better learn whas. : 
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THOUGHTS: CONCE ENING'' 


the e of Mahomet teach, og: fron 

any Chriſtian writers that I know. 

I. I have faid little hitherto of Fecleſaſti« 
cal Hiſtory. That is a neceſſary part of 
knowledge to a divine in moſt controverſies, 

but eſpecially if he has much to do with Pa- 
piſts and Arians. The ancient; hiſtorians, 

whom Valeſius has publiſhed in Greek and 

Latin, are certainly to be read more than once. 

with care. To theſe one ſhould jain Lactan- 

tius (or whoever is the author) de Mortibus- 
perſecutorum, and the Eccleſiaſtical: Hiſtory of 

Sulpicius Severus. After thera: (unleſs you 

will reckon Ruffinus's Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 

which is little more tlian a tranſſation of Euſe- 
dius) we have not many ancient writers who 
have profeſſedly given us much of eceleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, What we would know more, muſt 
chiefly be gathered: from modern collectors. 

From the-6th century downwards, till the re- 

formation, things grew dark; and Du Pin will 

amply ſatisfy the curioſity of thoſe who want 
time, and inclination, and opportunity, to pur- 
ſue | thoſe diſquiſitions farther, Dr, Cave's. 

Lives of the Fathers are in all men's hands, 

and are, doubtleſs, well worth reading. But 

I a man deſires. to be exact with little trouble, 

8 ä anck 
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Alling to know, i in a manner, all that | 
can — for the firſt four or five centu- 
ries in the church, let him read Monſieur de 
Tillemoiit's Memoirs for Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
carefully, who, in my opinion, has ſet a pattern 
of exactneſs and judgment to all that will come 


after him, and has greatly out- done all chat 
have gone before him. If you would have a 
regular continued hiſtory of the church, Go- 


deau's, though a Papiſt, which reaches to the 
tenth century, is the beſt; and to him you ma 
oppoſe Le Sueur, who was a Proteſtant, whoſe 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory is very uſeful to a Pro- 
teſtant, becauſe at the end of every remarkable 


period he ſets down an accaunt of the contra- 
verſies then ſtarted, with a good deal of judg- 
ment. But I ſee I ſhall run into too great a 


length, and therefore I omit Baronius's Annals, 


which if our ſtudent would read, he ought by 
all means to compare F. Pagi's Critique upon 
them, along as he goes. 
I ſhall add no more. You deſired only a 
ſhort ſketch, and you have it. If you would 
read longer and more accurate diſcourſes upon 
this ſubject, you may find enough to ſatisfy 
* your as in Stephanus Gauſſenusꝰs Diſſer- 
: tationes 
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A KEY to the Old T. and Apo- 
crypha:; in which. is given an Account of their 
ſeveral Books, their Contents, and Authors, 
and of the Times in which they were re- 
ſpeQively written. By the Rev. Robert Gray, 
M. A. late of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Price 
| 78. 6d. in boards. 

7. Dr. Owen's Directions for Young stu- 
dents in Divinity, with regard to thoſe Attain- 
ments which are eceſſat/ to qualifying them 
for Holy Orders. Price 6d. 

Archbiſhop Hart's Inſtructions to the Clay | 
of the Dioceſe af Tuan; Price 4d. 
| Mr. 1 155 > Advice to the Younger yy gt 

Hints 7 YA a Miniſter to his Curate for the 7 
Management of his Pariſh, Price d. 
Oſterwald's Lectures on the Exerciſe of the 
Sacred Miniftry. Price bound 5s. . 

Biſhop Burnet's Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral 

Care. Price bound 3% 6d. 
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